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VERT  student  of  the  eighteenth  century  must  have  felt  a 
keen  interest  in  the  publication  of  a  work  the  object 
of  which  is  to  depict  the  appearance  and  the  life  of  London 
in  that  age,  and  assuredly  he  opened  it  with  no  little 
curiosity.  But  we  fear  that  to  such  an  one  this,  the  last 
work  of  a  man  who  was  a  true  lover  of  London  in  every 
aspect,  will  be  a  disappointment.  It  may  seem  ungenerous 
to  criticise  adversely  a  work  of  one  who  is  now  dead,  and 
which  did  not  receive  final  perusals  and  corrections.  But 
unquestionably  the  book  is  not  worthy  of  its  great  subject : 
it  is  formless,  the  materials  are  placed  before  the  reader  in 
fragments,  many  of  the  chapters  are  extremely  superficial, 
and  from  beginning  to  end  we  are  not  assisted  by  a  single 
reference.  One  would  have  wished  that  this  ponderous 
volume  could  have  remained  a  durable  monument  of  its 
author,  but  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  have  such  a  fortu¬ 
nate  fate.  Valuable  it  is  as  a  collection  of  much  material, 
and  it  throws  light  on  the  state  of  London  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  not  that  clear,  thoughtful,  and  scholarly 
book  which  alone  can  hope  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
authoritative  and  respected. 

Maitland  estimated  that,  including  Westminster  and  the 
suburbs,  London  in  1750  had  725,903  inhabitants;  it  was, 
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therefore,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  now,  the  largest  city 
in  the  world.  Small  as  it  was  compared  with  the  enormous 
London  of  our  own  age,  it  differed  remarkably  from  the 
provincial  towns  and  the  rural  districts  of  England,  and  its 
society  was  marked  by  some  special  features  ;  yet,  allowing 
for  these  differences,  by  an  appreciation  of  London  as  a 
whole — not  only  outwardly  of  its  streets,  its  houses,  its 
business,  and  its  amusements,  but  of  the  moral  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  men  and  women  who  formed  its 
society — we  obtain  a  connected  and  systematised  view  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
state  with  precision,  and  yet  with  brevity,  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  any  part  of  national  life  in  those  days,  has  been 
shown  by  the  remarkable  work  of  the  De  Goncourts,  ‘  La 
‘  Femme  au  Dix-huitieme  Siecle,’  in  which,  while  we  perceive 
every  moment  the  suggestive  delineation  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  the  authors  are  analysing,  we  are  perpetually 
observing  the  difficulty  and  especially  the  danger  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  generalise  from  the  study  of  a  comparatively  small 
collection  of  individuals.  It  is,  however,  by  an  examination 
of  the  individual  as  representative  or  typical  that  we  are 
enabled  best  to  understand  the  true  life  of  a  national  period. 
This  we  fail  to  find  in  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  great  volume,  or 
any  complete  conception  of  the  men  and  women  of  London 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Fragmentary  glimpses  of  their 
life  we  obtain  alike  in  their  business  and  in  their  pleasures, 
in  their  prosperity  and  in  their  misery,  but  we  are  presented 
rather  with  the  materials  of  a  picture  than  with  a  picture 
itself. 

A  century  is  a  large  space  of  time  of  which  to  ascertain 
definite  types,  but  it  is  not  unscientific  to  take  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  separate  period ;  the  first  fifteen 
years  are  years  of  transition,  as  is  the  same  space  of  time  at 
its  end.  But,  politically  and  socially,  all  the  intervening 
years  are  singularly  alike;  they  were  years  in  which  the 
country  lay  quiescent  after  memorable  political  and  religious 
struggles  and  before  modern  movements  began  to  disturb  the 
foundations  of  society.  England  was  politically  fatigued; 
still  conscious  of  the  shocks  she  had  endured  at  the  Kevolu- 
tion  and  the  Rebellion,  and  the  constant  anxiety  of  the  age 
of  Anne,  she  was  grateful  to  be  able  to  rest.  Successful 
and  strenuous  achievement  produced  national  lassitude,  and 
so  when  the  historical  observer  looks  backward  over  the 
course  of  national  life  to  the  apathetic  age  of  the  first 
Hanoverian  sovereigns,  its  less  heroic  incidents  and  phases 
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occupy  a  much  larger  space  in  the  view  than  when  they  are 
overshadowed  by  momentous  movements  or  critical  inter¬ 
national  struggles.  But  the  temperament  and  the  fibre  of 
the  people  had  not  changed,  and  beneath  the  quietude  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  same  national  vigour  and 
common  sense  which  had  been  always  evident  and  were 
ready  to  assert  themselves  Avhen  the  right  moment  should 
strike.  On  these  aspects  of  the  age  the  life  of  London 
throws  not  a  little  light.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
regard  the  metropolis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men 
and  women  who  lived  in  it,  and  also  to  note  how  the  special 
characteristics  and  the  deeper  tendencies  of  the  time  were 
illustrated  by  the  habits  and  the  life  of  the  Londoner.  For 
the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  product  of  the  years 
preceding  his  own  time,  and  he  has  influenced  the  genera¬ 
tions  which  follow  him,  and  we  cannot  too  clearly  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  to  note  in  the  people  of  the  eighteenth 
century  human  types  directly  and  largely  formed  by  great 
preceding  constitutional  events. 

One  chief  difficulty  of  appreciating  the  life  of  the  Londoner 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  striking  difference  between 
the  size  of  the  metropolis  then  and  now.  We  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  London  as  we  see  it,  and  as  we  move  about  in  it, 
scarcely  aware  of  its  immensity,  and  only  conscious  in  a  vague 
way  of  its  vast  size,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  it  as  it 
appeared  to  our  fm-efathers.  London,  like  its  inhabitants 
and  its  manners  and  customs,  was  then  in  a  state  of  trans¬ 
formation.  The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were 
united,  and  some  of  the  villages  which  had  existed  around 
them  were  just  becoming  parts  of  the  town.  If  one  had 
taken  a  phaeton  and  started  from  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  our 
friend  had  happened  to  choose  a  Monday  morning  before 
1783 — for  after  that  date  executions  took  place  in  front  of 
Newgate — he  would  probably  have  found  himself  entangled 
in  a  crowd,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  nowadays  would 
be  the  mob  at  the  entrance  to  a  racecourse.  Opposite  the 
spot  on  which  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands  he  would  have 
seen  one  or  more  gallows,  and  presently  the  carts  containing 
the  condemned  persons,  with  their  arms  pinioned  and  a  rope 
round  their  necks,  and  their  coflBns  by  them,  men  and  women, 
murderers  or  simple  thieves,  received  by  the  jeers  and 
cheers,  murmurs  and  shouts  of  the  excited  crowd.  It  would 
not  have  been  long  before  each  vehicle  placed  beneath  the 
gallows  moved  away  and  a  dangling  body  would  have  been 
seen  against  the  sky,  to  be  quickly  seized  by  those  who  had 
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been  the  friends  of  the  executed  man,  who  held  it  and  hy 
their  weight  sought  to  end  his  sufferings.  If  he  had  waited 
longer  he  would  have  noticed  women  in  black,  the  wives  or 
sisters  of  the  dead,  claiming  the  corpses  of  their  relatives, 
or  a  surgeon  eager  for  experiments  carrying  off  the  friendless 
felon.  Anxious  to  escape  from  this  constant  and  to  us 
shocking  spectacle,  the  result  at  once  of  a  savage  criminal 
law  and  a  brutal  population,  our  friend  would  have  driven 
along  Tyburn  Road  and  Oxford  Street.  On  his  left  hand 
are  a  few  streets,  of  which  at  first  starting  Berkeley  Street 
is  the  northern  boundary,  beyond  Marylebone  Street  and 
Queen  Anne  Square  are  the  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  then 
a  long  succession  of  open  fields  extending  to  the  north. 
He  would  presently  pass  along  Great  Russell  Street  and 
note  Montague  House.  If  it  was  after  1759  he  could  tarry 
for  a  time  and  visit  the  Harleian  Manuscripts.  A  few  yards 
further  was  Bedford  or  Southampton  House,  a  pleasant 
large  low  white  building,  with  a  courtyard,  and  behind  it 
delightfully  shady  gardens  from  which  charming  views  of 
the  green  heights  of  Highgate  could  be  seen  across  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Fields.  Continuing  along  Great  Ormond  Street  he 
would  come  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  without  a  house  near 
it,  which  kindly  Captain  Thomas  Coram  had  established  in 
1741.  Thence  keeping  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town  he 
would  reach  the  southern  end  of  Finsbury  Fields,  near  the 
junction  of  the  City  Road  and  Old  Street.  He  would,  if  it 
had  been  summer  time,  have  cut  through  the  wayfarers 
driving  or  walking  up  to  Bagnigge  or  Sadler’s  Wells,  some 
to  improve  their  health,  others  only  for  enjoyment.  As  he 
turned  southward  on  his  left  hand  the  houses  of  Hoxton 
village  might  be  seen  among  the  trees ;  while  beyond  the 
open  space  of  Upper  Moorfields,  which  was  laid  out  with 
walks,  a  collection  of  unimportant  streets  and  houses 
extended  eastwards  to  a  line  of  which  the  centre  was  High 
Street,  Whitechapel.  All  beyond  was  a  succession  of  green 
fields  with  a  few  houses  grouped  round  Bethnal  Green.  The 
explorer  would  then  come  down  Finsbury,  past  Bethlehem 
Hospital  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  If  minded  to  drive  to  the 
eastern  termination  of  London,  there  was  only  a  little  over 
a  mile  to  go ;  for  when  he  reached  the  end  of  Whitechapel 
Street  by  the  London  Hospital,  before  him  would  have 
stretched  the  high  road  running  through  the  villages  of 
Mile  End,  New  Town  and  Old  Town,  while  to  the  south¬ 
ward  was  the  quiet  village  of  Stepney,  whither  the  East-end 
Londoner  resorted  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  eat  Stepney 
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buns  and  drink  ale  and  cider,  and  where  the  seaman  ashore 
amused  himself  and  his  mistresses  with  cakes  and  ale. 
By  the  London  Hospital  he  could  take  the  turn  to  the 
right  and  drive  along  the  New  Boad  through  open  country. 
He  would  meet  with  some  houses  about  Ratcliff  Highway, 
and  there  he  would  have  seen  orchards  and  market  gardens 
till  he  reached  Wapping,  with  two  or  three  streets  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  river,  with  its  sailors  and  fishwives 
and  drinking  women.  This  maritime  piece  of  London  ex¬ 
tended  from  Shadwell  Causeway  to  a  little  east  of  the  Tower. 
From  a  distance  there  were  all  the  picturesque  features 
which  belong  to  a  busy  waterside  district.  In  midstream 
were  many  ships,  colliers,  Dutch  galliots,  hay  boats, 
and  West  Indiamen,  discharging  their  varied  cargo  into 
barges,  an  animated  and  suggestive  sight.  But  on  shore  the 
foul  streets  were  thronged  with  drunken  women  awaiting 
drunken  seamen,  their  hair  hanging  over  their  faces  in  rat- 
tails,  their  bosoms  bare  or  half  hidden  by  a  handkerchief, 
and  on  their  feet  long  quartered  shoes  with  gi*eat  buckles, 
their  heedless  and  immoral  lives  soon  to  end  in  the  great 
churchyard  of  St.  George,  Ratcliff.  Each  tavern  was  filled 
with  swearing  seamen,  some  just  paid  off,  a  crimp  or  two  and 
their  half-stupid  prey,  and  the  streets  were  all  mud  and  filth. 

Tired,  however,  of  sitting  in  his  carriage,  our  friend  takes 
a  boat  from  Wapping  Old  Stairs  (Thames  Tunnel)  to  Tooley 
Stairs  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge ;  he  passes  by 
Horsely  Down  with  its  houses  and  Savory  Dock,  and  meets, 
it  may  be,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  state  barge,  takes  his  hat 
off  to  an  acquaintance  who  is  on  his  way  down  from  Temple 
Stairs,  and  watches  for  a  moment  to  see  if  the  fishermen 
from  Lambeth  have  had  any  luck  and  caught  a  salmon  or 
two  to-day.  Arrived  at  this  his  destination,  he  drives 
through  the  Borough  to  the  beginning  of  Blackman  Street, 
where  he  again  finds  himself  in  the  country,  low,  unhealthy, 
and  disagreeable,  so  he  returns  through  a  suburban  district 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  thence  proceeds  over  familiar 
ground,  passes  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  where  quaint 
signs  hang  from  the  shops  and  taverns,  to  Charing  Cross. 
West  of  St.  James’s  Park  with  its  canal  is  grouped  West¬ 
minster  with  the  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  bounded 
by  the  road  from  the  Horse  Ferry.  There  Westminster 
ended,  and  beyond  it  were  orchards  and  market  gardens ; 
and  so  driving  up  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s  Street,  the  end 
too  of  that  part  of  London  on  the  west,  for  there  were  only 
a  few  houses,  as  now,  between  it  and  the  Green  Park,  he 
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•would  have  continued  along  Tyburn  Lane  (Park  Lane), 
noting  as  he  passed  the  old  house  of  the  Earls  of  Dorset, 
which  has  been  replaced  by  a  magnificent  Italian  mansion, 
till  he  found  himself  again  at  Tyburn  turnpike,  now 
quite  deserted  by  the  crowds  of  the  morning,  after  having 
covered  a  space  of  some  thirteen  miles. 

If  the  visitor,  whose  travel  round  London  we  have 
followed,  had  chanced  to  conclude  his  journey  towards 
evening,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  take  a  boat  at 
Westminster  and  so  to  visit  Vauxhall  Gardens,  the  most 
famous  of  the  out-of-door  pleasure  resorts  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  were  opened  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
probably  in  1661,  and  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries 
until  1859,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  in  their 
zenith,  though  long  before  they  were  very  attractive  to  the 
pleasure-seeker.  ‘  Lord !  ’  exclaims  Pepys,  when  busy  with 
his  official  work  he  meets  two  handsome  women  calling  on 
his  wife,  ‘  to  see  how  my  nature  could  not  refrain  from  the 
‘  temptation,  but  I  must  invite  them  to  go  to  Foxhall  to 
‘  Spring  Gai’dens  !  ’  This  was  in  1666,  and  thenceforward 
all  through  the  succeeding  century  visitors,  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  City  apprentice — for  the  entrance  fee  was 
only  a  shilling — from  May  to  September  crowded  the  boxes, 
the  leafy  alleys,  and  the  tree-shaded  walks.  Vauxhall  was  a 
mixture  of  Earl’s  Court  of  to-day  and  the  Kurhaus  gardens  of 
a  German  Spa,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  though,  as 
will  presently  be  pointed  out,  an  inherent  love  in  English 
people  of  fresh  air  and  trees  and  flowers  was  one  cause 
of  the  attraction  of  Vauxhall  as  of  other  out-of-door 
resorts,  yet  that  another  cause  was  the  influence  throughout 
the  years  following  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  and 
the  accession  of  the  Elector,  of  foreign  habits  and  customs 
among  the  more  fashionable  sections  of  society.  The 
exiled  Cavaliers  had  learnt  to  appreciate  habits  of  life,  the 
ideal  of  which  we  see  depicted  by  Pater  and  Lancret,  and 
the  Dutch  soldiers  and  courtiers  set  a  fashion  in  England 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  Holland  in  1689. 

In  some  respects  the  Londoner  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  characterised  by  the  qualities  of  the  rural  labourer  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  he  was  a  stay-at-home  person. 
The  difficulty  and  the  expense  of  travelling  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  go  beyond  the  villages  by  which  London  was 
surrounded — Knightsbridge,  Hampstead,  Kensington,  and 
Hoxton — for  a  long  journey  was  not  to  be  undertaken 
unless  there  was  extreme  necessity.  Riding-horses,  stage- 
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coaches,  wagons,  and  post-chaises,  it  is  true,  thronged  the 
roads  on  every  side  of  London.  From  the  George  and 
Blue  Boar,  Holborn,  eighty-four  coaches  departed  every 
day.  Coaches  left  for  Oxford  four  days  in  the  week,  and 
for  Bristol  twice  a  week,  but  a  journey  to  York  occupied 
thirty  hours,  and  cost  3i.  6».  3d.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  the  road  traflBc  from  London  which  enlivened 
the  main  English  highways,  or  produced  a  picturesque 
bustle  in  the  courtyards  of  the  old  inns  of  London  and  of 
country  towns  and  villages,  which  have  now  disappeared. 
We  are  generally  accustomed  to  look  at  this  particular  form 
of  travelling  as  pleasant  and  picturesque,  and  characteristic 
of  eighteenth-century  life,  but  if  we  regard  it  a  little  more 
closely  we  shall  realise  that  it  necessarily  had  a  deep  effect 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  Londoner.  The  difiBculty  of 
communication  isolated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  divided  him  sharply  from  his  countrymen.  London,  in 
fact,  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  really  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is  to-day.  Now  it  needs  more  of  a  corporate  life, 
less  cosmopolitanism,  greater  municipal  individuality ;  then 
it  was  homogeneous,  well  defined,  and  proud  of  its  im¬ 
portance  as  the  chief  city  of  Great  Britain,  and  unem¬ 
barrassed  by  a  size  to  which  no  city  has  hitherto  reached. 
Thus  the  Londoner  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  he 
cannot  be  called  provincial — for  the  influence  of  a  widely 
extended  trade  and  the  effect  of  the  connexion  of  Great 
Britain  with  European  politics,  of  which  he  was  constantly 
hearing,  tended  to  enlarge  his  mental  view — was  yet 
essentially  a  city  man. 

The  only  persons  who  were  in  any  way  like  the  modern 
dwellers  in  the  metropolis  were  a  number — and  a  limited 
number  only — of  men  and  women  who  were  clustered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  West  End,  and  who  were  the  governing  class, 
primarily  politicians,  noblemen,  their  relations,  and  their 
friends,  the  fringe  of  which  comprised  the  fashionable  fre¬ 
quenters  of  White’s  and  Almack’s.  Of  this  select  class  we 
know  a  gi*eat  deal,  from  innumerable  biographies  and  selec¬ 
tions  of  correspondence,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  from 
the  letters  of  Walpole  and  of  George  Selwyn,  who  were  types 
of  some  parts  of  this  society,  just  as  Lord  North  and  Fox 
and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  were  of  other  sections. 

This  governing  division  of  the  society  of  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  quite  separate  from  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  was  limited  and  exclusive,  and 
was  bound  together  by  similar  tastes.  ‘  The  blue  and  buff 
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‘  junto  meet  in  St.  James’s  Street  to  fix  upon  the  plan  of 
‘  operations  for  to-morrow,’  wrote  Storer  to  Lord  Carlisle, 
a  month  after  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  York  Town 
reached  London  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  It  is  a  simple 
sentence  enough,  but  it  is  singularly  suggestive.  We  see 
the  Whig  leaders  meeting  in  Charles  Fox’s  rooms  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  where  soon  some  of  the  company  are 
engrossed  in  faro  or  hazard,  whilst  others  chat  at  Brooks’s 
or  White’s,  but  the  whole  business  was  conducted  in  a 
street  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  was  arranged  where  gamblers  lost  their  thousands. 
In  many  ways,  too,  this  section  of  society  was  more  nearly 
in  touch  with  the  country  than  with  the  city  at  the  very 
time  when  it  gave  to  London  a  conspicuous  feature,  and 
this  gulf  between  the  city  and  the  West  End  makes  more 
vivid  the  diminution  of  the  political  power  of  the  city,  the 
influence  of  which  was  becoming  more  purely  commercial. 
The  combination  of  statesmen,  noblemen,  men  of  letters,  and 
men  of  pleasure,  great  ladies,  and  giddy  women  of  fashion, 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Anne ;  it  began  to  end  when 
Lord  Grey  passed  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  governing  and  fashionable  section  was 
broken  by  the  invasion  of  the  bourgeois  politician  and  the 
city  magnate,  whose  advent  on  the  political  scene  had  been 
heralded  by  the  coming  of  the  Indian  nabob  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  centre  of  this  portion  of 
London  society  was  formed  by  the  Whig  and  Tory  peers, 
round  whom  congregated  a  remarkable  circle  of  men  and 
women,  whose  lives,  from  that  of  Swift  to  Fox,  have  inter¬ 
ested  succeeding  generations.  It  is  a  phase  of  national  life 
which  well  deserves  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  study,  but  here 
can  only  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  London 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  is  contemporary  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  deliberative  assembly 
in  the  Constitution,  and  would  have  been  impossible  without 
a  marked  growth  of  a  democratic  spirit,  which  the  political 
noblemen,  so  far  from  fearing,  had  the  sagacity  to  utilise.  It 
required  also  an  awakening  of  intellectual  activity,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  a  time  of  peace,  and  a  great 
capital.  The  merchant  from  Lombard  Street,  who  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  saw  Lord  North  and  John  Robinson 
or  Rockingham  and  Burke  driving  down  to  Westminster, 
Selwyn  and  Old  Q  on  a  balcony  in  Piccadilly,  or  Mrs.  Crewe 
and  Charles  Fox  at  an  assembly  at  A1  mack’s,  did  not 
perceive  more  than  personages  of  whom  he  was  constantly 
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hearing.  To  us  they  are  men  and  women  typical  of  their 
age  and  of  their  class,  whose  true  home  was  in  a  few  streets 
in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  who  were  parts  of  a  society 
which  is  a  striking  feature  of  London  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  of  the  plain,  uneventful  lives  of  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  and  the  divines,  of  the  merchants,  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  the  great  army  of  working  people  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  London,  we  know  much  less, 
so  that  we  have  somewhat  fallen  into  the  habit  of  judging 
the  life  of  Loudon  by  the  habits  and  the  ideas  of  one  class 
which  was  not  representative  of  the  people  of  London,  and 
indeed  regarded  the  City  man  and  the  tradesman  with  con¬ 
siderable  contempt,  a  contempt  which  was  exaggerated  in 
their  women  folk,  who  threw  up  their  heads  and  made  rude 
remarks  about  the  ladies  who  were  not  of  the  ton. 

The  Londoner  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whatever 
class,  was  the  type  of  the  Englishman  as  he  appeared  to 
foreigners,  and  as  he  has  remained  to  this  day  ;  it  was  from 
him  that  Arbuthnot  drew  John  Bull  in  his  famous  satire, 
‘  Law  is  a  Bottomless  Fit.’  He  was  sensible  and  unemo¬ 
tional,  honest  and  rather  coarse-minded,  clear-headed  and 
persevering,  and  he  was  practical  and  independent  in  his 
religion  and  his  politics — ‘  un  Anglais,  comme  homme  libre, 
‘  va  au  ciel  par  le  chemin  qui  lui  plait,’  wrote  Voltaire 
in  his  ‘  Lettres  Philosophiques.’  He  had  no  ideals,  and 
his  creed  was  summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  he  tried  to 
do  his  duty  in  the  station  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
Piety,  prudence,  courage,  and  honesty  were,  we  read  on 
the  quaint  monument  in  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
to  Martin  Bond,  citizen  and  soldier,  and  captain  of  the 
trained  bands  of  the  city  in  1588,  the  marked  qualities  of 
this  ideal  citizen.  They  were  also  those  which  predominated 
among  the  merchants  of  London  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  were  the  backbone  of  the  population.  Their  piety  was 
unquestionably  superficial  from  the  point  of  view  of  subjec¬ 
tive  religion,  but  the  practical  fruits  of  it  are  visible  in 
the  numerous  benefactions  of  which  the  walls  of  the  City 
churches  bear  record  and  the  muniments  of  the  City 
companies  give  abundant  evidence.* 

His  characteristics  are  reflected  in  the  philosophical  and 

*  The  records  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  show  si.xteen  benefactors 
to  the  parish  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  tablet 
telling  how  Francis  Bancroft  (1727)  gave  all  his  property  in  London 
and  Middlesex  to  the  Drapers’  Company  lor  the  purjwses  of  charity 
and  education.  These  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
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the  religious  works  of  his  age,  from  which,  rather  than  from 
individuals,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  drawn  their  pictures 
of  the  Englishman.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  England, 
and  London  especially,  had  passed  through  momentous  con¬ 
stitutional  changes,  had  influenced  the  course  of  continental 
affairs,  and  had  commercial  relations  with  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Thus  the  London  merchant,  homely  and  unassuming, 
had  also  a  fixed  and  undemonstrative  pride  and  a  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  his  city,  which  arose  from  considerable 
achievements  and  from  a  state  of  individual  freedom. 

Young  men  came  up  to  London  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  they  had  done  for  centuries  and  as  they  do  to-day,  but 
in  numbers  so  small  as  to  make  little  impression  on  the 
general  body  of  town-born  citizens ;  but  the  country  gentle¬ 
man,  whether  nobleman  or  squire,  had  ceased  not  a  little 
to  send  his  younger  sons  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
City.  ‘  It  is  without  possibility  of  dispute  that  the  City 
‘  was  no  longer  recruited  from  the  class  called  gentry ; 

‘  that  the  number  of  “  gentlemen,”  using  the  old  sense 
‘  of  the  word,  who  held  office  in  the  City  was  extremely 
‘  small ;  that,  for  causes  which  can  be  explained,  it  was 
‘  not  only  possible,  but  common,  for  quite  poor  lads  to 
‘  succeed  in  business  and  to  amass  great  fortunes.’  But 
poor  lads  had  always  been  able  to  come  to  the  front  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  Sir  Walter  Besaut  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  why  the  son  of  the  merchant,  or,  as  often  as  not, 
of  the  small  shopkeeper,  was  then  monopolising  the  com¬ 
merce  of  London  and  creating  a  class  which  has  had  special 
characteristics  down  to  our  own  day.  The  real  cause  was  the 
increasing  size  of  the  standing  army,  and  the  innumerable 
opportunities  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  fulfil  their  ambitions  by  military  service.  The 
victories  of  Marlborough  gave  immense  popularity  and 
glory  to  military  life,  and  from  the  death  of  William  III.  to 
the  day  of  Waterloo  there  was  year  after  year  constant 
employment  for  the  young  Englishman  in  the  army — 
employment  which  might  make  his  name  famous  from 
Edinburgh  to  London.  And  so  he  was  withdrawn  from 
commerce — the  commerce  which  had  been  patronised  by 
Prince  Rupert,  who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  shared  in  by  Prime  Ministers, 
for  Harley  was  a  director  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
the  shares  had  been  squabbled  over  in  the  royal  anterooms 
at  Kensington  Palace.  Consequently  the  Londoner  who 
made  his  livelihood  in  the  City  was  born,  educated,  bred, 
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lived,  and  died  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  The  infant 
who  was  born  into  the  world  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
— if  life  was  worth  living — fortunate  if  he  survived  to  boy¬ 
hood.  Maitland  put  the  mortality  of  those  five  years  of 
age  or  under  at  47  per  cent.  Sir  Walter  Besant,  taking 
the  registers  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  for  his  data,  but 
for  a  few  years  only,  finds  that  the  proportion  in  that  parish 
was  59  per  cent.  These  figures  are,  doubtless,  not  altogether 
accurate,  but  they  show  sufficiently  clearly  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  child  life  from  the  accumulated  effects  of 
‘  bad  air,  bad  drainage,  and  bad  food,’  and,  we  may  very 
well  add,  indifferent  medical  advice  and  complete  ignorance 
of  methods  of  nursing.  The  good  old  times  in  London  were, 
indeed,  fatal  to  human  life,  as  can  well  be  realised  by  a 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 
According  to  the  tables  of  this  body  to-day,  out  of  100,000 
who  are  born  38,124  are  alive  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Maitland’s  figures  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  were  but  13,300,  and  according  to  the  register  of 
St.  Botolph  14,571. 

If  the  chances  either  of  attaining  to  boyhood  or  of  living 
to  old  age  were  against  the  Londoner,  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  a  good  education  were  not  much  greater.  A  boy 
of  well-to-do  parents  had  open  to  him  one  of  the  public 
schools — St.  Paul’s,  Charterhouse,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors’,  the  City  of  London,  or,  outside  London 
proper,  Westminster.  But  if  a  parent  could  not  send  his 
son  to  one  of  these  great  foundations,  his  children  must  be 
taught  at  a  charity  school  attached  to  a  parish;  outside 
these  schools  *  elementary,  hornbook,  or  dame  schools  were 
to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  London,  and  for  higher 
education  private  schools,  from  the  academies  carried  on  by 
broken-down  craftsmen  to  the  more  pretentious  establish¬ 
ment  belonging  to  some  clergyman  who  had  taken  a  degree 
at  a  university.  If,  however,  a  boy  had  learned  to  read,  to 
write  a  good  hand,  and  understand  arithmetic,  he  had  done 
well;  for 

‘  the  middle-class  education  was  principally  carried  on  in  “  academies  ” 
kept  by  men,  broken-down,  bankrupt,  or  turned  out  of  some  other 

*  According  to  Maitland,  there  were  (1772)  37  free  schools — which 
included  the  great  foundations  of  St.  Paul’s,  &c. — containing  3,173 
scholars.  The  parish  and  other  schools  sustained  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  were — boys’  schools  75,  girls’  53  ;  some  of  these  were  both 
for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  were  not  separate.  They 
contained  3,458  boys  and  1,901  girls. 
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employment.  The  master  could  teach  nothing  more  than  writing  and 
arithmetic ;  lie  could  also  hear  lessons  learned  by  rote  ;  he  pretended 
to  teach  French,  and  had  a  Swiss  retained  on  the  establishment ; 
needless  to  say  that  the  boys  learned  no  more  French  in  the  eighteenth 
century  than  they  do  at  present.  The  usher  taught  Latin  to  those 
boys  who  learned  it ;  there  was  also  a  dancing- master  ou  his  staff.’ 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  a  young  man  began  his 
life’s  work  in  London,  whether  it  were  professional,  com¬ 
mercial,  or  manual,  he  could  only  look  forward  to  a  much 
briefer  span  of  existence  than  the  Londoner  of  to-day,  an 
existence  unvaried,  simple,  and  rather  brutal.  The  Londoner 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  indeed  an  elemental  person. 
The  objects  of  past  political  contests  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury  had  been  for  individual  freedom.  Most  men  had 
then  no  lofty  ideas  of  patriotism  or  abstract  views  of 
human  rights ;  they  wanted  only  to  be  allowed  to  go  their 
own  way  without  hindrance  from  king  or  parliament,  bishop 
or  nonconformist  preacher,  and  they  were  less  connected 
with  the  central  administration.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  freedom  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
obtained,  and  the  Londoner  could  eat,  drink,  work,  play, 
and  pray  much  as  he  liked,  and  his  likings,  as  was  natural, 
were  somewhat  gross — sensitiveness,  delicacy,  often  decency, 
were  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  people  were  shown  in  their  amusements. 
They  loved  anything  in  which  was  the  element  of  combat, 
but  at  the  time  they  could  not  join  in  it  themselves ; 
physical  training,  asceticism  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
men  to  take  part  in  athletic  contests,  systematic  par¬ 
ticipation  in  games  which  required  prolonged  exertion, 
were  unknown.  The  Londoner,  however,  showed  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  form  a  liking  for  outdoor  pleasures,  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  of  an  unorganised  holiday  kind  has  caused 
this  trait  to  be  somewhat  overlooked.  ‘  Many  of  the 
‘  citizens,’  says  a  contemporary  writer,  ‘  take  delight  in 

*  sailing,  swimming,  and  fishing  in  the  Biver  Thames,  &c., 
‘  whilst  others  in  the  circumjacent  fields,  bowling-greens, 

*  &c.,  divert  themselves  with  horse  and  foot  races,  riding, 
‘  leaping,  wrestling,  cricket,  archery,  cudgels,  coits,  bowling, 

*  skittles,  ninepins,  and  bull  and  bear  baiting.’  *  This  is  a 
goodly  list,  and  shows  that  large  numbers  in  a  rough  way 
were  partaking  of  physical  exercise.  But  though  the 
Thames  was  thronged  with  boats,  they  were  chiefly  rowed 


*  Maitland,  ‘History  of  London’  (1772),  p.  1327. 
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by  watermen;  towards  the  end  of  the  century  here  and 
there  an  amateur  would  walk  a  match  for  a  wager.  In  the 
winter,  if  there  were  sufficient  frost,  skaters,  chiefly  of  the 
more  fashionable  class,  could  be  seen  on  the  ornamental 
waters,  and  driving  was  the  hobby  of  young  men  who  would 
now  have  their  hunters,  their  racehorses,  or  their  grouse 
moors.  Sir  John  Lade  just  at  the  end  of  the  century  was 
a  famous  whip,  and  instructed  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
way  to  handle  a  team,  but  driving  as  a  sporting  art  was  not 
the  amusement  of  the  middle-class  Londoner.  The  easiest 
and  least  costly  manner  in  which  the  love  of  combat  could 
be  gratified  was  by  witnessing  cockfights,  and  so  cockpits 
were  to  be  seen  all  over  London.  It  was  a  national  sport ; 
men  of  all  degrees  delighted  in  it.  There  was  particularly 
a  famous  cockpit  behind  Gray’s  Inn,  another  in  Drury  Lane, 
which  the  apprentices  of  London,  by  way  of  a  quiet  amuse¬ 
ment  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  annually  wrecked.  If  any  more 
ferocious  manner  of  gratifying  this  instinct  could  be  found, 
it  was  not  neglected,  and  animal  suffering  only  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  afternoon.  Fighting  with  fists,  single-sticks, 
and  quarterstaffs  or  broadswords  was  common,  but  if  the 
combatants  were  sparing  of  their  blood,  ‘  blasphemy,  cursing, 
‘  and  reviling  ’  were  heard  ;  if,  however,  ‘  they  hack  and  hue 
‘  one  another  pretty  heartily,  insomuch  that  the  stage  runs 
‘  with  their  gore,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
‘  spectators,  who  are  then  generally  sure  to  reward  them 
‘  very  bountifully.’ 

As  men  become  older  their  desire  is  for  tranquil  pastimes, 
but  this  fact  does  not  alter  the  effect  of  such  amuse¬ 
ments  as  we  have  described  on  the  general  body  of  youth, 
young  men,  and  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  obscure  the 
reason  for  them — an  almost  unrestrained  fundamental  love 
of  ferocious  combat ;  for  all  of  these  amusements  combat  was 
an  essential  part.  Oftentimes  in  the  streets  among  the 
common  people  *  assailants  begin  with  running  against  each 
*  other  heads  foremost  like  rams,  and  afterwards  come  to 
‘  boxing,’  and  then  a  ring  was  formed  and  the  people  ran 
out  of  their  shops  just  as  to-day  they  gather  round  a  fallen 
cabhorse.  Yet  in  all  this  brutality  there  was  a  sense  of 
fair  play  and  of  justice ;  the  rules  of  the  game  must  be 
observed ;  the  Londoner  meant  to  enjoy  without  affectation 
the  amusements  which  pleased  a  nature  in  which  we  see  the 
fierce  qualities  of  his  Teutonic  forefathers  combined  with  a 
sense  of  justice  which  had  become  equally  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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The  moment  that  we  clearly  perceive  these  particular 
qualities,  combined  with  perfect  individual  freedom,  so  that 
full  play  could  be  given  to  them,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
social  state  of  London  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing 
is  perfectly  clear.  Filthy  streets,  noisome  prisons  and  mad¬ 
houses,  unconcealed  vice,  were  the  necessary  results  of  this 
combination  of  character  and  circumstance.  To  a  high- 
minded  despot  much  that  was  common  in  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century  would  have  been  intolerable,  and  would 
unquestionably  have  been  swept  away  with  a  high  band ; 
but  the  Londoner  had  attained  to  a  state  of  individual 
freedom  without  yet  having  learnt  to  seek  for  a  single  ideal 
by  which  society  or  his  city  should  be  cleaner  and  purer. 
It  was  from  necessity  rather  than  pure  choice  that  the 
Londoner  took  the  air  in  a  leisurely  and  unexciting  fashion, 
but  in  his  own  way  he  had  more  open-air  pleasures  than 
those  who  have  come  after  him.  London  and  its  outskirts 
were  full  of  gardens.  In  the  evening  at  Eanelagh  and  Vaux- 
hall  he  could  see  Lord  Orville  and  Sir  Clement  Willoughby, 
as  well  as  friends  from  Holborn  or  Cheapside,  but  with 
these  places  must  be  grouped  Marylebone  Gardens  and  Cupers 
Gardens  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  These  four  were 
the  resorts  of  rank  and  fashion  as  well  as  of  more  humble 
folk.  The  entrance  fee  was  small,  and  their  popularity  arose 
very  much  because  they  provided  concerts  and  spectacles, 
fetes,  and  dancing,  and  so  became  from  May  to  September 
in  fine  weather  extraordinarily  popular.  A  second  group  of 
gardens  afforded  much  simpler  pleasures  and  less  aristo¬ 
cratic  company.  These  were  attached  to  the  medical  wells — 
Islington  Spa.  Pancras,  and  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  many 
others,  and  they  attracted  persons  from  the  mixed  motives 
of  improving  their  health  and  of  enjoying  fresh  air  and 
usually  quiet  amusements — a  ramble  in  the  maze,  perhaps 
a  game  of  bowls  or  skittles.  But  when  the  Londoner  was 
in  a  thoroughly  domestic  mood  he  could  take  his  wife  and 
children  to  some  tea-gardens  pure  and  simple,  and  have 
his  tea  in  an  arbour  as  Morland  has  depicted  him,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  White  Conduit  House,  where  cricket  of  an 
embryonic  kind  could  be  played  when  he  chose ;  or  to  the 
Three  Hats,  Islington,  a  favourite  Sunday  resort,  which  was 
made  more  lively  on  weekdays  for  a  large  part  of  the  last 
half  of  the  ci  ntury  by  a  band  of  music  and  equestrian  per¬ 
formances  ;  or  Hornsey  if  he  wanted  to  go  quite  out  of  town; 
but  he  had  an  ample  choice  of  resorts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.  Gambling  was  not  unknown  at  some  of  these 
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resorts,  and  disreputable  women  sometimes  found  admit¬ 
tance,  but  generally  in  the  public  gardens  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  see  the  Londoner  at  his  best,  with  his  wife  and 
his  family,  sweethearts  and  lovers,  friends  arm  in  arm, 
enjoying  life  without  excitement  in  a  simple  and  natural 
manner,  satisfied  with  the  good  that  Providence  had  pro¬ 
vided.  Sometimes,  however,  the  brutality  of  the  age  showed 
itself  even  at  the  tea-gardens,  especially  in  the  cruel  and 
childish  amusement  which  was  known  as  duck-hunting. 

To  the  citizen  the  gardens  of  London  were  of  the  first  ■ 
importance.  The  difficulties  of  travel  prevented  frequent 
movement  from  place  to  place,  and  so  for  him  they  were  at 
once  seaside  and  Alps,  trout  stream  and  golf  links — they 
represented  almost  entirely  the  whole  out-of-door  existence 
of  men  of  every  calling — the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  small 
tradesman.  But  wherever  the  Londoner  went  he  went 
staidly,  in  a  stiff  dress.  The  result  of  this  inertia  was  a 
complete  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  country  life  and  of 
landscape ;  it  made  the  most  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country 
unfamiliar  and  even  extraordinary,  and  it  is  from  this  fact 
that  we  find  the  almost  ludicrous  descriptions  in  diaries 
and  correspondence  of  natural  features  which  to-day  the 
Londoner  would  scarcely  notice.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a 
typical  Londoner,  regarded  the  Hawkstone  Hills  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  much  as  a  City  clerk  might  to-day  look  upon  the  High 
Alps.  Indeed,  this  circumstance  makes  Johnson’s  tour  to 
the  Hebrides  very  remarkable ;  it  was  a  quite  astonishing 
feat  of  travel  for  a  Londoner  who  was  most  at  home  in 
Fleet  Street. 

The  Englishman  has  always  had  a  love  of  the  country  ;  it 
is  the  result  of  social  features,  of  the  smallness  of  his  land, 
of  its  quiet  beauty,  and  of  its  homely  character.  It  is 
praised  alike  by  Herrick  and  Cowper,  but  in  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  love  of  form  and  of  literary  art 
concealed  it.  London,  small  as  it  was  compared  with  the 
London  of  to-day,  had  grown  sufficiently  large  to  be  a  great 
city,  with  all  the  features  of  a  city,  and  its  inhabitant  was 
essentially  a  townsman.  But  the  inborn  appreciation  of  the 
country  is  discovered  in  the  Londoner’s  liking  for  his  tea- 
gardens,  many  of  which  appealed  to  him  by  their  rural 
charms,  showing  that  under  all  the  formalism  and  artificiality 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  existed  that  same  love  of  the 
fields  and  flowers  and  of  the  changing  delights  of  nature 
which  can  be  seen  to-day  in  innumerable  shapes,  which  pro¬ 
bably  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  on  generation  after 
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generation  of  Englishmen  of  the  picturesque  grouping  of 
church  and  manor  house,  of  fields  and  woodlands,  around 
the  village,  with  which  he  was  familiar  from  boyhood  to 
old  age. 

But  for  the  men  of  London  the  coffee-houses,  uncomfort¬ 
able  though  they  were,  with  their  wooden  partitions  and 
often  narrow  passages,  were  of  far  greater  moment  than  the 
tea-gardens ;  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  they  were 
their  main  resort.  The  importance  of  these  places  in  the 
eighteenth  century  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  West-End 
beau,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  each 
had  his  favourite  coffee-house;  it  was  the  exchange,  the 
club,  the  circulating  library,  the  modern  man’s  daily  paper; 
it  touched  almost  every  social  or  business  want.  In  their 
number — in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  there  were  more 
than  two  thousand — and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  met 
many  demands  of  a  generation  which,  intellectually  and 
commercially,  was  growing  more  and  more  active  within 
the  bounds  of  seventeenth  century  limitations,  the  London 
coffee-houses  filled  a  place  which  has  given  them  unique 
historical  importance.  If  the  Londoner  was  a  divine  he 
could  discuss  the  latest  sermon  of  Clarke  or  Bomaine  at 
Truby’s  or  Childs’s  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  while  the 
lawyer  talked  of  the  decisions  at  Westminster  Hall  at 
Nando’s  in  Inner  Temple  Lane,  or  the  Grecian  in 
Devereux  Court.  George’s  coffee-house,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Temple  Bar,  was  patronised  not  only  by  Templars  but  by 
many  others.  ‘My  company,’  writes  Shenstone  in  1739, 
‘  goes  to  George’s  coffee-house,  where  for  that  small  sub- 
‘  scription  [one  shilling]  I  read  all  pamphlets  under  a  three- 
‘  shilling  dimension,  and  indeed  any  larger  ones  would  not  be 
‘  fit  for  a  coffee-house  perusal.’  Actors,  dramatic  amateurs, 
authors,  and  wits  could  be  seen  at  the  Bedford,  beneath  the 
piazza  of  Covent  Garden ;  indeed,  one  might  have  walked 
through  London  in  those  days  and  have  constantly  met  with 
some  coffee-house  which  had  usually  its  particular  set  of 
patrons,  where  it  was  not  so  much  the  twopenny  dish  of  tea 
or  coffee  which  was  actually  consumed,  as  a  large  space  of 
time,  for  the  purpose  either  of  pleasure  or  of  business. 

At  Lloyd’s  coffee-house  in  Lombard  Street  shipowners 
and  merchants  used  to  assemble.  It  was  there  that  the 
famous  Lloyd’s  List  was  published  and  purchased.  ‘  Sub- 
‘  scriptions,’  it  was  headed,  ‘  are  taken  in  at  three  shillings 
‘  a  quarter  at  the  bar  of  Lloyd’s  coffee-house  in  Lombard 
‘  Street,’  and  it  was  there  that  the  system  of  private  under- 
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writing  of  vessels,  as  opposed  to  the  business  of  the  London 
Insurance  and  the  Royal  Exchange  Corporations,  was  carried 
on  and  developed.  The  insurance  business  transacted  at 
Lloyd’s  coffee-house  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  1754,  and  the  results  of  the  gatherings  inside  its  homely 
walls  are  to-day  visible  wherever  merchant  commerce  ex¬ 
tends,  while  its  history  affords  perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  fact  that  these  places  of  entertainment  were 
patronised  from  no  mere  fashion  of  the  time.  They  supplied 
a  distinct  want,  and  they  disappeared  not  because  men  were 
tired  of  them  but  because  society  had  outgrown  them,  and, 
whether  mercantile  or  fashionable,  had  worked  out  more 
convenient  means  of  supplying  its  several  wants. 

An  avidity  for  news  and  for  criticisms  of  social  and 
political  events  helped  to  supply  the  coffee-houses  with 
customers  and  newspapers  with  readers.  ‘  Many  a  man,’ 
said  Johnson,  ‘  who  enters  the  coffee-house  in  his  nightgown 
‘  and  slippers  is  called  away  to  his  shop  or  his  dinner  before 
*  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of  Europe.’  The  increasing 
desire  for  something  fresher  and  larger  than  the  slow  news¬ 
letter  had  been  ministered  to  most  conspicuously  when  De 
Foe,  with  his  marvellous  insight  into  public  opinion,  started 
his  Review.  Other  sheets,  such  as  the  ‘  Daily  Courant  ’  and 
the  ‘  Post  Boy,’  met  the  same  need.  The  newspaper  tax  of 
1712  did  not  prevent  the  multiplication  of  journals,  and  in 
1776  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  London  had 
risen  to  fifty-three. 

The  arrangements  for  their  distribution  were  imperfect, 
and  therefore  most  readers  found  it  cheapest  and  quickest 
to  peruse  them  in  a  coffee-house,  a  plan  which  enabled  the 
reader  to  comment  on  them  to  a  friend,  or  to  argue  with  a 
neighbour  on  the  state  of  affairs,  a  piquant  addition — so 
some  would  think — to  the  perusal  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
This  desire  for  information  and  the  consequent  supply  of 
journals,  combined  with  the  need  for  association  for  the 
purpose  of  business  or  pleasure,  produced  a  remarkable 
number  of  coffee-houses  with  their  varied  purposes,  where 
we  observe  more  vividly  than  in  any  other  places  the  forces 
which  underlay  the  daily  life  of  the  Londoner.  Nearly 
every  important  provincial  town  had,  too,  its  single  news¬ 
paper,  but  in  Loudon  only  was  there  a  constant  current  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  conducing  and  ministering  to  an  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  in  singular  contrast  to  the  political 
apathy  which  predominated,  in  spite  of  European  wars  and 
the  Middlesex  election,  until  the  end  of  the  century. 
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The  taverns  of  a  town  have  in  all  ages  been  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  time,  but  many  of  those 
of  London  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  remarkable  because 
they  were  the  complement  of  the  coffee-houses  and  gave 
opportunities  for  association  of  a  more  general  character. 
The  Londoner,  whether  he  were  a  politician  at  the  West 
End,  a  man  of  letters  in  Fleet  Street,  a  merchant  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  or  a  mere  tradesman  in  Cornhill,  was  almost 
certain  to  belong  to  one  or  more  clubs  which  met  at  some 
tavern.  The  Brothers  Club — as  it  is  called — which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  brought  into  being  by  Boling- 
broke  and  Swift,  often  dined  at  Ozinda’s,  in  St.  James’s 
Street.  No  events  in  Johnson’s  life  are  more  characteristic 
of  him  than  his  creation  of  the  Ivy  Lane  Club  in  1746,  at 
the  King’s  Head  in  Ivy  Lane,  of  The  Club  in  1764,  which, 
commencing  its  meetings  at  the  Turk’s  Head  in  Gerrard 
Street,  moved  in  turn  to  various  taverns  in  St.  James’s 
Street ;  while  just  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  brought  together 
a  little  evening  club  at  the  Essex  Head  in  Essex  Street. 

In  fact  the  Londoner  in  the  eighteenth  century  passed  the 
largest  part  of  his  time  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns,  and 
when  one  seeks  for  him  after  midday  he  will  probably  be 
found  in  a  tavern.  No  habit  was  so  universal  in  every  class 
as  this  of  association  in  some  place  of  entertainment ;  it  was 
part  of  the  life  alike  of  the  nobleman  and  the  tradesman. 
While  the  former  enjoyed  himself  in  one  of  the  numerous 
houses  in  the  West  End,  the  latter  was  surrounded  by  his 
business  rivals  and  his  business  friends  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in 
Fleet  Street  or  at  the  Sixpenny  Card  Club  or  at  the  Free  and 
Easy  at  the  Queen’s  Arms  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  But 
when  we  go  with  the  Londoner  to  his  coffee-house  or  tavern 
we  should  not  think  too  much  of  the  place,  for  coffee-house 
and  tavern  were  each  only  a  building  which  by  reason  of  its 
existence  was  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
assemblies,  whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  the  remarkable  and  constant  and  often  in¬ 
formal  association  of  men  of  like  interests,  tastes,  or  occu¬ 
pations  for  purposes  political,  commercial,  literary,  or  social. 
These  associations,  every  one  of  which  is  usually  called  a 
club  even  if  it  was  without  rules  or  officers,  sprang  rapidly 
into  being  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  so  rapidly  that 
places  by  no  means  always  suitable  had  to  be  used  for  their 
meetings.  Very  often  those  who  came  together  assembled 
round  a  dinner  table.  It  is  said  that  the  Englishman  must 
celebrate  any  event  by  a  dinner.  This,  though  regarded 
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somewhat  as  a  joke,  tells  of  an  almost  national  character¬ 
istic  which  arises  from  his  much-abused  climate.  The 
Londoner  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  to  meet  his  friends 
and  associates  within  doors,  and  the  climate  also  had  made 
a  hearty  meal  necessary.  Thus  the  dinner  table  was 
obviously  the  place  where  he  could  most  conveniently 
consort  with  men  of  like  mind  or  interest  with  himself. 
But  the  innumerable  associations  in  coffee-houses  and 
taverns  for  every  conceivable  purpose  could  not  have  taken 
place  except  in  a  city  where  there  was  complete  individual 
freedom,  an  entire  absence  of  governmental  suspicion  or 
supervision,  and  where,  in  spite  of  some  class  differences,  men 
of  different  grades  and  occupations  consorted  without  cere¬ 
mony.  The  political  clubs  of  the  age  of  Anne  brought  together 
men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  birth  ;  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  John  Gay,  who  had  once  been 
a  silkmercer’s  apprentice ;  and  Johnson’s  club.  The  Club, 
which  was  established  in  1764,  was  equally  marked  by  its 
tone  of  social  equality ;  and  though  the  City  man  was  to 
some  extent  looked  at  with  disdain  by  the  beau  from  St. 
James’s  Street,  there  was  in  London  in  the  eighteenth 
century  far  greater  association  between  men  of  all  degrees 
than  in  any  other  city  at  this  period  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world ;  in  other  words,  the  modern  democratic  spirit 
was  to  be  seen  beneath  all  the  ceremonious  phrases,  the 
differences  of  dress,  and  the  external  appellations  of  the  men 
who  were  gathered  within  the  metropolis  from  St.  James’s 
Street  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  the  meetings  in  the 
coffee  -  house  and  the  tavern  is  visible  more  than  in  any 
other  place  the  growth  not  only  of  the  democratic  spirit  but 
of  the  mental  activity,  in  fact  of  all  the  forces  which  go  to 
make  up  life  as  we  understand  it  in  these  days. 

The  theatre  was  the  sole  place  of  rational  amusement 
where  all  classes  met,  and  it  was  only  at  the  theatre  that 
human  passions  and  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life  could 
be  perused,  for  the  novel  had  not  yet  supplied  men  and 
women  with  an  inexhaustible  mass  of  imaginative  literature 
dealing  alike  with  romantic  and  commonplace  stories. 
Indeed,  even  if  books  and  newspapers  had  been  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  possibilities  of  reading  at  those  times  when  the 
modern  Londoner  chiefly  enjoys  it  in  the  short  and  dark 
winter  days  were  small.  For  in  the  eighteenth  century 
London  was  a  city  of  darkness;  it  was  the  absence  of 
powerful  artificial  illuminants  that  made  the  Londoner  of 
every  class  an  early  riser,  which  forced  him  to  his  bed  at  an 
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equally  early  hour,  deprived  him  not  a  little  of  the  pleasure 
of  reading  when  he  had  most  leisure  for  it,  and  made  his 
streets  unsafe  after  dark.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (1807-1810)  that  gas  began  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  streets  and  houses.  Before 
that  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
London  was  lit  by  candles,  and  after  eleven  o’clock  the  city 
was  in  total  darkness  ;  later,  feeble  oil  lamps  flickered  here 
and  there  in  the  streets.  To  us  living  in  days  when  dark¬ 
ness  can  be  dispelled  in  a  moment  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
realise  the  plight  of  the  Londoner,  especially  in  winter, 
when  the  short  day  had  come  to  an  end ;  nothing  was  left 
for  him  but  an  early  departure  to  his  bed,  for  the  absence 
of  light  checked  the  interchange  of  society,  and  preju¬ 
diced  rational  amusements,  it  tended  to  mental  ignorance 
and  to  social  disorder,  and  it  was  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
improvement  of  not  only  the  London  streets  but  the  general 
condition  of  the  Londoner  himself.  Light,  indeed,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  improving  influences  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  its  increase  within  and  without  the  buildings 
of  London  has  done  not  a  little  to  mark  the  distinctions 
between  that  and  the  preceding  century. 

If  the  Londoner  was  coarse,  brutal  in  some  of  his  tastes, 
and  rather  illiterate,  he  was  at  any  rate  outwardly  religious  ; 
but  his  religion,  like  everything  about  him,  was  practical  and 
unemotional,  he  had  a  horror  of  Popery,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  not  a  little  of  the  constitutional  disturbance 
which  culminated  in  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  disagreeable 
uncertainty  which  agitated  the  kingdom  before  the  death 
of  Anne.  He  went  to  church  not  only  on  Sundays  but 
also  on  weekdays.  Out  of  the  111  churches  in  London  in 
1733  forty-four  had  a  daily  service,  in  most  instances  both 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  while  in  some  churches 
there  were  more  than  this  number.  In  addition,  120  con¬ 
gregations  of  Nonconformists  worshipped  in  their  own 
fashion.  These  churches  were,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  Southwark,  Westminster,  and  the  parts  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  City,  actually  in  the  City  itself,  and  the 
merchant  or  the  draper  walked  with  his  family  from  his 
homo  in  Lombard  Street  or  Wood  Street  to  and  from  St. 
Bartholomew’s  or  St.  Alban’s. 

In  most  of  the  London  churches  an  organ  was  not  to  be 
heard,  and  they  were  tilled  with  ugly  pews  dominated  by  a 
high  pulpit  from  which  a  divine  preached  an  unimpassioned 
sermon  to  a  congregation  which  regarded  church-going 
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as  one  of  the  recognised  proprieties  of  existence.  The 
London  clergyman  was  well  paid  and  well  read  in  his  own 
subject,  and  was  often  the  holder  of  a  degree  in  divinity ; 
he  typified  exactly  the  divine  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  discoursed  to  his  audience  with  a  large  proportion  of 
abstract  reasoning  and  common  sense.  He  had,  says  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  *  to  stock  the  ordinary  mind  with  a  due 
‘  provision  of  common-sense  maxims  which  might  serve  to 
‘  keep  its  proprietor  out  of  mischief  and  make  him  a  respect- 
*  able  member  of  society.’  The  eighteenth  century  was 
without  ideals ;  emotional  religion,  the  intercourse  between 
a  personal  Deity  and  humanity,  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
minds  alike  of  preacher  and  congregation,  and  preacher  and 
layman  in  London  were  alike  satisfied  with  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Theological  reasoning  was  intended  to 
reconcile  religious  theories  with  the  Church  as  it  then 
existed,  and  the  worthy  merchant  who  lived  a  sober,  chari¬ 
table,  and  not  profane  existence  might  regard  himself  as  on 
the  high  road  to  salvation.  He  was  an  object  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  the  occupier  of  the  City  pulpit,  when  he  left 
questions  of  theology,  was  far  from  reproaching  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  his  congregation  in 
particular.  Bather  he  desired  that  his  fiock  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  most  respected  of  their  members,  and 
lead  an  honest  and  respectable  life  suitable  to  a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city. 

Nothing  was  more  disliked  than  enthusiasm,  and  in  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  principles  and  grounds  of  a  religious  belief, 
discussions  which  raised  ethical  questions  which  were  argued 
in  a  language  often  scarcely  comprehensible  to  the  ordinary 
layman,  the  vitality  of  religion  was  lost,  and  the  whole 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  men  of  the  time  became  more  and 
more  tranquil.  Thus  the  Londoner,  untroubled  by  thoughts 
of  a  Popish  prince  and  of  a  religion  of  which  he  was  afraid, 
with  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  comparatively  at 
peace,  found  the  political  and  social  characteristics  of  the 
time  accentuated  both  in  his  church  and  h's  meeting-house. 

The  formalism  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Londoner  is  visible  in  his 
marriage  ceremonies.  They  were  a  curious  mixture  of 
revelry  and  religion,  but  the  latter  was  superficial.  There 
must  be  a  religious  ceremony,  but  if  it  were  performed  by  a 
broken-down  parson  in  a  tavern  off  Fleet  Street,  much  more 
in  a  West-End  chapel,  this  was  quite  suflBcient.  The  idea 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  of  any  divine 
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binding  of  human  ties,  was  wholly  absent.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  suggests  that  the  Fleet  and  other  marriages  were 
the  consequence  of  a  desire  to  save  expense,  because  special 
licenses  were  costly  and  banns  were  regarded  as  coarse ;  but 
the  latter  reason  hardly  fits  in  with  innumerable  features 
of  the  Londoner’s  daily  life,  and  he  did  not  begrudge  his 
money  on  the  festivities  at  home,  which  lasted  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  real  reason  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Londoner  towards  religion,  which  he  regarded  as  part  of 
the  British  Constitution.  These  formal  and  irreligious 
weddings  were  ended  by  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Marriage  Act  of 
1753,  which  required  that  the  marriage  should  be  preceded 
either  by  the  publication  of  banns  for  three  successive 
Sundays,  or  by  a  license,  which  could  not  in  the  case  of 
minors  be  granted  without  the  consent  of  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians.  It  put  an  end  to  innumerable  scandals — the  marriage 
of  men  who  were  so  drunk  that  they  were  married  without 
their  knowledge,  the  clandestine  taking  away  of  young  girls 
— but  it  also  terminated  a  practice  which  was  found  conve¬ 
nient  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Nearly  three  thousand 
Fleet  marriages  had,  it  was  shown  by  a  Parliamentary  return, 
occurred  in  four  months,  and  one  Fleet  parson  had  married 
173  couples  in  a  day.  Allowing  for  all  the  sham  and 
immoral  and  fraudulent  marriages,  the  number  of  these 
ceremonies  was  far  in  excess  of  anything  which  could  have 
been  caused  by  fraud  and  debauchery  alone.  Though  this 
Act  not  only  increased  morality,  and  improved  society, 
and  altered  fundamentally  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  a  marriage,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  travesty 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  it  did  not  make  the  Londoner  more 
sincerely  religious. 

We  must  date  more  serious  ideas  of  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  from  the  religious  reaction  which  began  with  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  produced  the 
evangelical  revival  in  the  Church  of  England  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  consequence  of  which  on  the  general 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  was  not  visible  for 
many  years.  For  they  were  far  less  susceptible  to  the 
emotional  addresses  of  evangelical  preachers,  clerical  or 
lay,  than  were  the  people  of  the  country  towns  and  the 
ignorant  dwellers  in  remote  villages,  and  the  preaching  of 
Eomaine,  who  week  by  week  taught  justification  by  faith 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  and  then  of 
St.  Anne’s,  Blackfriars,  was  altogether  exceptional,  some¬ 
times  meeting  with  opposition,  and  sometimes  causing  large 
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numbers  to  attend,  many  of  whom,  it  may  be  suspected, 
listened  to  him  only  from  curiosity  or  excitement. 

A  wedding,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  was  not  the  affair  of 
a  morning  or  an  afternoon — holidays  in  London  were  very 
few — and  unquestionably  a  wedding  was  seized  on  as  an 
opportunity  for  merry-making.  In  these  festivals  the 
London  of  the  eighteenth  century  retained  a  good  deal  of 
the  customs  of  mediaeval  England.  They  ‘  lasted  two  or 
‘  three  days,  there  was  no  honeymoon,  no  wedding  journey, 
‘  the  young  couple  remained  in  their  own  house  ;  the  wedding 
‘  tour,  with  the  bridesmaid  for  companion,  came  later.’ 
That  a  wedding  journey  as  we  now  understand  it  should  be 
uncommon  was  a  necessity  of  the  time  when  travelling  was 
difficult.  ‘  After  the  celebration  in  the  church  there  was 
‘  a  great  banquet  given  by  the  bride’s  father ;  there  was 
‘  dancing  and  music  after  the  feast ;  outside  the  butchers 
‘  performed  with  their  marrow-bones  and  cleavers ;  the  bride- 
‘  groom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  upon  the  guests,  gave  the 
‘  broken  meat  to  the  poor.’  Everything  again  is  typical  of 
the  age — individual  enjoyment  after  a  purely  formal  religious 
ceremony. 

In  none  of  the  events  of  human  life  has  ceremony  played 
so  large  a  part  as  in  funerals,  and  in  a  period  such  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  marked  by  the  absence  of  simplicity 
and  by  an  exaggerated  decorum,  which  was  in  contrast 
with  a  frequent  coarseness  of  speech  and  action,  it  was 
certain  that  funerals  would  be  noticeable  for  their  arti¬ 
ficiality  and  ostentation.  This  aspect  of  a  melancholy  rite 
was  more  especially  prominent  in  London,  where  men  were 
wealthy  and  well-to-do,  and  where  all  the  trappings  of 
woe  were  at  hand.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
parishioners  many  of  the  London  churches  kept  handsome 
velvet  palls ;  the  smallness  of  the  parishes  enabled  mourners 
to  walk  to  church,  and  the  procession  moved  over  the  short 
distance  from  the  house  to  the  grave  headed  by  one  or  more 
beadles,  with  twelve  or  more  pall-bearers;  the  mourners 
followed  two  by  two  ;  the  church  was  hung  with  black,  and 
plumes  were  borne  before  the  coffin.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  merchant  or  the  lawyer 
could  be  shown  to  the  world.  This  panoply  of  woe, 
this  complete  hiding  of  natural  human  feeling  under  a 
mass  of  ceremonial,  among  the  middle  and  upper  sections 
of  society,  had  its  effects  for  many  years,  and  is  still  apparent 
and  remains  a  marked  instance  of  eighteenth-century 
formalism,  a  formalism  which  was  most  remarkable  in  the 
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cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Nor  was  ostentation 
at  funerals  confined  to  the  upper  classes :  the  mechanic  paid 
part  of  his  earnings  in  his  lifetime  that  he  might  be 
glorified  at  his  death.  For  this  purpose  he  belonged  to  a 
burial  club,  the  usual  form  of  subscription  being  a  shilling 
from  every  living  member  on  the  death  of  one  of  their 
fellows.  Thus  a  good  coffin,  black  cloaks,  hoods,  and 
scarves  could  be  furnished;  large  numbers  of  the  trade 
then  followed  the  body  of  their  comrade  to  the  grave, 
usually  during  the  night,  and  the  ceremony  ended  with  a 
feast  of  cake  and  wine. 

While  everywhere  in  London  we  observe  in  the  man 
evidences  of  what  may  succinctly  be  called  its  expansion, 
differentiating  the  man  from  the  dwellers  in  country 
towns  and  rural  parts,  the  woman  will  be  found  to  be  in  a 
more  stationary  state.  The  mediaeval  woman  was  essentially 
a  housewife  and  a  nurse ;  the  enormous  families  which  she 
produced  and  but  seldom  reared  caused  her  time  to  be 
occupied  with  her  children,  and  gave  work  to  those  who 
could  care  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  When 
she  was  not  a  nurse  she  was  a  housekeeper. 

The  woman’s  life  was  little  different  in  the  town  or  the 
country,  in  or  out  of  London.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
in  London  in  essentials  she  was  the  same  as  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  though  here  and  there 
we  observe  indications  of  an  increasing  mental  range  and 
activity  and  of  an  improved  social  condition.  The  wife  of 
the  tradesman,  it  was  complained,  ^must  have  her  fine 
*  clothes,  her  chaise  or  pad,  with  country  lodgings,  and  go 
‘  three  times  a  week  to  public  diversions.’  In  other  words, 
she  was  not  content  merely  to  sit  at  home  and  make  her 
clothes.  They  could  be  bought  and  she  had  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them,  and  she  was  not  going  to  remain  a 
mere  drudge,  when  her  husband  went  to  his  club  and  her  son 
to  Ranelagh.  In  her,  too,  the  modern  spirit  of  individuality 
was  working.  If  Genoa  velvets  and  Mantua  silks  were 
exhibited  in  the  shops  of  Ludgate  Hill,  why  was  she  not  to 
buy  them  and  wear  them  and  show  them  to  the  world? 
Money  was  plentiful,  opportunity  was  at  hand,  and  the 
woman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  going  longer 
to  remain  a  mere  housewife.  A  few  women  had  begun  to 
attract  attention  by  reason  of  some  mental  activity,  and 
those  whose  minds  had  vitality  were  stimulated  by  their 
example.  *  Mrs.  Montague,’  enthusiastically  exclaimed 
Fanny  Burney,  who  is  more  interesting  as  an  example  of 
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a  quick-witted  young  woman  of  London  than  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  ‘is  our  sex’s  glory.’  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  coterie 
worshipped  brightness,  they  were  always  looking  for  it,  and 
they  exaggerated  the  least  departure  from  dulness  into  wit. 
Spasmodically  and  partially,  the  mind  of  women  in  London 
was  awakening,  showing  its  activity  sometimes  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books,  in  association  with  men  of  ability,  in  the 
search  after  bright  verbal  expression,  in  contempt  for  the 
country  cousin.  ‘  His  daughters,’  wrote  Fanny  Burney  of 
the  children  of  Eobert  Eaikes  of  Gloucester,  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  with  suggestive  contempt,  ‘  are  a  common  sort  of 
country  misses.’ 

Though  the  woman  of  London  was  thus  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  servile  position  of  past  centuries,  she  was 
not  in  the  matter  of  education  a  bit  better  than  her  country 
cousin.  Of  education,  as  we  understand  it,  she  had  next  to 
none.  She  was  taught  to  read  and  to  write,  and  useful  and 
ornamental  needlework,  when  she  was  in  her  teens ;  when 
she  grew  a  little  older  she  learnt  to  dance,  to  play  on  the 
piano,  the  harpsichord,  or  the  guitar,  perhaps  to  speak 
French  and  to  play  cards.  Women  who  had  been  ladies’ 
maids,  or  some  poor  creatures  who  had  no  other  means  of 
livelihood,  were  the  teachers ;  system  was  entirely  absent, 
the  subjects  taught  were  few,  and  the  instruction  was  quite 
superficial,  so  that  any  mental  cultivation  came  from  the 
pupil  herself — from  picking  up  her  father’s  books,  from 
mere  intellectual  interests  casually  excited  and  equally 
casually  directed  to  some  particular  subject. 

But  though  the  interests  of  the  women  of  London  were 
becoming  less  narrow,  and  their  lives  were  enlarging,  they 
were  yet  very  monotonous.  Monotony  is  not  wearisome  to 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  need  for  variety,  but  at  this 
time  the  greater  activity  of  men  necessarily  reacted  on  the 
women  of  the  age,  who  found  the  chief  antidote  to  the 
dulness  which  they  began  to  realise  in  cards.  When  card¬ 
playing  is  general  it  necessarily  follows  that  among  those 
who  are  heedless  the  pastime  will  develope  into  gambling. 
But  gambling  among  women  in  London  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  certainly  not  extensive ;  indeed,  it  was  confined 
to  the  more  fashionable  women  at  the  West  End.  Card¬ 


playing  was,  however,  more  common  even  among  wajagn 
than  among  men.  While  these  were  talkinax’'^  IheirN. 
taverns,  the  women  were  passing  the  time  ct&d-  > 

tables.  It  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  whicM  uila  fO  N 
section  of  the  community  is  regarded  as  reprefentj^iy^^l^  ,  — . 
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the  doings  in  St.  James’s  Street  have  caused  the  idea  that 
gambling  was  general  in  London.  Fox  at  his  faro  bank ; 
Selwyn  forming  what  he  called  a  tie — in  other  words, 
arranging  to  pay  to  some  friend  twenty  guineas  for  every 
ten  which  he  should  lose  above  fifty  guineas  in  order  to 
prevent  himself  from  playing  at  high  stakes  ;  young 
Lord  Stavordale  losing  eleven  thousand  pounds  at  one 
sitting ;  Lady  Mary  Coke  carefully  adding  up  her  modest 
losses  of  seventy  or  a  hundred  guineas  at  ‘  lu  ’ — were  the 
leaders  of  a  small  though  conspicuous  coterie.  The  man 
of  business  and  the  lawyer  did  not  gamble  and  did  not  play 
cards  so  largely  as  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  turned 
to  the  cards  to  break  the  monotony  which  was  yet  unstirred 
by  novels,  by  many  places  of  amusement,  and  by  facility  of 
locomotion,  which  more  than  anything  else  has  changed  the 
course  of  women’s  lives.  Cards,  the  tea-gardens,  shopping, 
seam  but  a  poor  antidote  to  the  dulness  of  making  jams  and 
pickles,  getting  up  linen,  or  pulling  silver-thread  in  the 
parlour.  But  all  the  thousand  and  one  occupations  of  a 
purely  domestic  life  required  some  personal  activity  and 
represented  part  of  the  round  of  a  wholesome  home-life, 
and  this,  after  all,  was  the  essential  feature  in  winter  and 
summer,  in  youth  and  age,  of  the  woman  of  London  as  of 
her  country  sister.  It  produced  no  little  activity  and  some 
independence,  and  unquestionably  an  ordered  freedom.  It 
probably  accounts  for  the  marked  difference  between  the 
efforts  of  the  French  and  the  English  woman  at  this  time, 
for  the  intellectual  woman  of  London  was  not  in  the  least 
subjective.  She  was  quiet  and  tranquil,  and  rarely  reigned 
over  a  brilliant  salon.  The  girl  of  London,  if  she  learnt  less 
than  the  child  who  in  Paris  passed  her  days  in  a  convent, 
was  brought  up,  if  in  ignorance,  yet  in  freedom  and  in 
contact  with  boys  and  youths,  so  that,  if  her  interest  were 
chiefly  engrossed  by  clothes  and  cards,  she  developed  into  a 
free  and  healthy  creature. 

The  coarseness  and  brutality  which  marked  the  lower 
classes  of  Englishmen  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  equally 
noticeable  among  the  poorer  women  of  Londv^n.  It  is  a 
sign  of  increasing  civilisation  when  physical  work  is  more 
and  more  allotted  to  men ;  in  the  times  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  much  was  done  by  women  which  is  now  wholly  the 
task  of  men.  It  is  startling  to  observe  how  many  women 
enlisted  in  the  army  or  volunteered  into  the  navy,  and 
instances  of  women  disguised  as  men  being  engaged  in 
some  civil  occupation  are  frequent.  Much  of  the  work  about 
the  Thames  side  was  done  by  women,  and  they  cultivated 
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most  of  the  market  gardens  by  which  the  metropolis  was 
surrounded,  carried  the  produce  to  market  on  their  heads, 
and  hawked  it  through  the  streets.  Everywhere  the  cour¬ 
tesan  was  seen — banned  in  theory  by  the  law  she  was  still 
found  all  over  London,  only  the  poorest,  who  could  not  bribe 
the  constable,  being  hurried  to  the  Bridewell. 

Self-respect  and  education  were  not  yet  universal  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  so  it  was  inevitable 
that  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  women  of  London  should 
be  both  coarse  and  degraded.  But  unquestionably  their 
condition  was,  in  spite  of  these  failings,  improving  in  a 
marked  degree.  We  see  this  by  the  fact  that  the  London 
housewife  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  already  beginning 
to  complain  bitterly  of  her  servants.  They  were  said  to  be 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  for  higher  wages,  which,  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  had  towards  the  middle  and  later  period  of  the  age 
increased  to  six,  seven,  and  eight  pounds.  The  mistress,  too, 
complained  that  her  servants  were  too  well  educated,  too 
independent,  too  fond  of  fine  clothes :  ‘  scarcely  a  wench,* 
complains  a  lady  in  Johnson’s  paper  in  the  ‘  Idler’  (1750), 
where  Betty  Brown  tells  the  story  of  her  life,  ‘  was  to  be 
‘  got  for  all  work,  since  education  had  made  such  numbers 
‘  of  fine  ladies  that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  title 
‘  than  that  of  waiting-maid,  or  something  that  might 
‘  qualify  her  to  wear  laced  shoes  and  long  ruffles  and  to  sit 
*  at  work  in  the  parlour  window.’  And,  says  another  con¬ 
temporary  writer,  ‘  plain  country  Jane  is  changed  into  a  fine 
‘  London  madam.’  These  and  many  similar  facts  are  in¬ 
teresting  because  they  are  striking  evidence  of  the  change 
for  the  better  in  all  classes  of  society,  marking  in  regard 
to  servants  an  advance,  broadly  speaking,  from  the  old 
medireval  condition  of  slaves,  speaking  popularly,  to  that  of 
free  individuals  giving  their  services  in  exchange  for  a  fair 
return  of  money.  It  means  that  servants  were  obtaining  a 
better  remuneration  ;  that  locomotion,  in  spite  of  bad  roads 
and  many  difficulties,  was  becoming  more  easy,  so  that  the 
rural  districts  could  supply  the  capital  with  workpeople — 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  English  social  life.  It  means, 
also,  that  the  interests  of  daily  existence  were  becoming 
larger,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  several  classes  of 
which  society  is  formed — differences  which  can  never  be 
wholly  swept  away — were  becoming  less  marked.  In  other 
words,  to  repeat  the  same  point,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
modern  English  life. 
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Of  this  feature  of  the  age  we  have  yet  another  instance 
when  we  note  how  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  City 
was  becoming  less  alike  a  business  centre  and  a  home  of  the 
merchant.  For  the  man  of  business  was  beginning  to  live 
in  the  West  End,  and  to  have  his  cottage  in  the  rural 
districts  close  to  the  metropolis  in  what  are  now  parts  of 
the  town  or  its  suburbs,  and  town  houses  of  the  Londoner 
were  beginning  to  surround  the  mansions  of  noblemen — 
Powis  House  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Burlington  House, 
Leicester  House,  Dorchester  House,  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  fact  country  houses,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
places  such  as  Osterley  Park  is  to-day,  and  Holland  House 
was  to  the  men  of  the  thirties.  This  change  had  many 
results ;  among  others  it  lessened  the  attendance  at  the  City 
churches,  which  we  notice  here  because  this  falling  off  in 
the  size  of  the  congregations  has  been  regarded  as  showing 
a  less  religious  spirit.  It  tended  also  to  destroy  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  City,  except  as  a  business  centre,  and  to 
minimise  the  differences  which  existed  between  the  citizens 
and  those  who  came  from  the  west  side  of  Temple  Bar. 
The  City  man,  whether  in  business  or  in  an  office,  unless  he 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  held  some  exceptional 
position,  was  regarded  as  an  intruder  outside  his  own 
boundaries.  To  this  exclusiveness  the  movement  westwards 
helped  to  put  an  end.  In  the  villa,  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Thrale’s  near  the  quiet  village  of  Streatham,  or  Sir  Joshua’s 
at  Bichmond,  or  Garrick’s  at  Richmond,  is  visible,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  love  of  quiet  and  of  a  country  life  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  centre  of  national  affairs.  Even  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  his  villa  at  Blackheath — to-day  the  last 
place  in  the  world  one  would  fix  on  for  a  rural  retreat — 
which  he  called  Babiole,  in  compliment  to  his  friend 
Madame  de  Monconseil,  and  where  he  cultivated  melons 
and  pineapples  with  something  akin  to  enthusiasm.  These 
villas  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  suburban  dwellings ; 
they  occupied  the  place  of  the  country  house  of  to-  day  which 
is  conveniently  reached  from  London  for  week-end  visits 
and  longer  stays  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  gardens 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  were,  it  is  true,  often  dis¬ 
figured  by  artificial  ornaments  of  a  pseudo- classical  style, 
faint  imitations  of  the  extraordinary  collections  of  temples, 
alcoves,  and  statuary  which  were  placed  all  over  the 
immense  pleasure-grounds  of  Stowe.  But  the  basis  of  the 
taste  was  the  appreciation  of  nature,  which  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  has  always  appealed  to  the  English  man  and  woman. 
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It  is  fatal  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  past  to 
consider  it  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  Neither  the 
agreeable  nor  disagreeable  aspects  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  as  much  pleasure  or  as  much  pain  to  the  men  of  the 
age,  we  may  be  sure,  as  they  appear  to  do  to  us.  Put 
a  modern  Londoner  on  the  top  of  a  coach  for  a  drive  to 
Oxford  ;  if  the  weather  and  company  be  agreeable,  he  will 
probably  say  he  had  never  spent  a  more  enjoyable  day  in 
his  life ;  if  circumstances  are  adverse,  his  comments  on 
his  day’s  expedition  will  be  equally  adverse.  But  the  man 
who  in  1750  set  out  from  Holborn  to  drive  to  Cambridge 
took  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  time  with  an  equal  mind. 
Will  Marvel’s  imaginary  adventures  in  his  journey  to 
Devonshire  wei’e,  after  all,  only  pleasant  exaggerations  of 
the  common  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  many 
social  and  natural  features,  which  seem  to  us  intolerable, 
were  usually  passed  over  with  scarcely  a  complaint.  To  us, 
with  modern  London  extending  for  many  miles  from  its 
centre — a  series  of  unsightly  streets — the  numerous  public 
gardens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rural  aspect  of  the 
parts  immediately  around  London,  the  clear  and  stately 
river  with  its  ships  and  boats,  appeal  with  singular  force ; 
to  our  forefathers,  they  were  part  of  their  ordinary  existence. 
But  unquestionably  they  made  London  very  agreeable,  and 
even  allowing  for  many  obvious  defects,  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  enjoy¬ 
able  place  to  its  inhabitant.  We  may  admit  that  he  had  no 
ideals,  that  the  political  state  was  torpid,  that  he  was  sunk 
into  a  cynical  conservatism,  that  society  was  gross,  and  that 
the  lives  of  most  women  were  unendurably  monotonous. 
The  Londoner  was,  however,  as  we  have  said,  enjoying  the 
singular  experience  of  religious  and  political  peace ;  it  was 
an  age  of  quiet,  silent  movements  of  scarcely  perceptible 
forces  ;  for  all  the  intellectual  activities  which  have  charac¬ 
terised  the  nineteenth  century  were  germinating.  In  the 
avidity  with  which  news  and  comments  on  events  were  read 
and  discussed  in  the  coffee-houses,  in  the  political  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  association  of  men  of  all  kinds  in  coffee-houses 
and  taverns  for  commercial,  social,  or  literary  purposes,  we 
see  in  embryonic  form  all  the  elements  of  the  next  age — ‘  ce 
*  siecle  a  engendre  le  notre  ’ — and  it  is  because  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  interregnum  between  two  epochs  that 
London  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  so  full  of  interest, 
for  there,  more  clearly  than  elsewhere,  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  Englishman  can  be  studied. 
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Akt.  II. — 1.  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.  In 

1  volume.  London  :  John  Murray.  1901. 

2.  Selections  from  Crabbe.  Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 

London:  Arnold.  1899. 

3.  The  Borough.  London :  Dent.  1902. 

^rabbe’s  place  on  the  slopes  if  not  on  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  is  so  secure  that  he  needs  no  apologist  to 
win  him  a  hearing.  That  his  popularity  has  increased  in 
recent  years,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  two  volumes 
of  selections  from  his  poems  have  been  published  lately,  and 
a  biography  and  criticism  by  Canon  Ainger  is  promised. 
The  public  will  not  read  Crabbe  as  a  whole  :  but  Mr.  Bernard 
Holland  is  right  in  thinking  that  those  who  read  his  selec¬ 
tions  will  wish  to  read  more ;  for,  with  all  his  faults  and 
limitations,  Crabbe  fascinates.  ‘  Mr.  Crabbe,’  said  Murray, 
‘  said  uncommon  things  in  a  common  way ;  ’  an  admirable 
description  of  much  of  his  writing.  One  would  be  glad  to 
remember  his  felicities,  not  to  have  much  of  him  by  heart. 
His  manner  can  never  be  popular.  But  Crabbe  is  read  for 
the  thought,  not  the  manner.  He  is  interesting  because 
human  nature  is  interesting.  His  peculiarities  will  always 
make  him  the  poet  of  a  few ;  and  those  who  relish  him  may 
not  be  the  most  fastidious  judges  of  poetry,  may  dispense 
too  easily  with  grace  and  flexibility,  the  sonorous  phrase 
and  the  sky-climbing  inspiration,  and  too  easily  condone  the 
pi’osaic  versification,  the  commonplace  utterance,  and  the  too 
frequent  descent  into  bathos;  but  anyone  who  acquires  a 
taste  for  Crabbe  will  be  always  finding  something  new  to 
make  him  worth  reading  again. 

We  wonder  why,  being  able  to  write  so  well,  he  sometimes 
wrote  so  ill ;  why,  with  such  an  art  of  story-telling,  he  did 
not  elaborate  his  narratives,  and  bring  out  into  finished 
studies  the  characters  which  he  outlined  so  skilfully ;  why 
he  preferred  verse  to  prose  ;  why,  with  so  much  pathetic  and 
tragic  power  in  his  hand,  he  dwelt  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  matter-of-fact  and  often  sordid  details  of  middle-class 
households.  We  wonder  and  read  on,  and  read  again, 
unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  this  perplexing  writer. 

Crabbe’s  character  is  no  less  perplexing  than  his  poetry. 
His  autobiography,  written  in  1816,  tells  much,  but  conceals 
more.  Autobiography  may  be  coloured,  even  intentionally 
coloured,  as  in  ‘  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,’  or  George  Sand’s 
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‘  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,*  but  it  is  necessarily  written  from  a 
unique  point  of  view,  and  has  an  intrinsic  truth  apart  from 
considerations  of  fact.  This  and  no  other  was  the  man  whom 
Montaigne  or  St.  Augustine  or  Rousseau  or  Walter  Scott  saw 
in  his  own  looking-glass.  Does  it  follow,  because  others  saw 
a  different  image,  that  the  autobiogxupher  is  shortsighted  or 
dishonest?  Crabbe  indeed  seems  to  have  had  something  of 
Burns’s  ‘  giftie  ’ — he  did  not  care  to  draw  a  flattering  likeness, 
he  looked  at  himself  impartially  and  even  with  something  of 
irony.  There  was  irony  in  the  story  of  his  life.  He  might 
have  lived  and  died,  dumb  and  obscure,  as  an  apothecary  in 
his  native  town.  He  might  have  forced  the  world  to  hear 
him,  as  Johnson  did.  He  did  neither.  He  knew  that  inde¬ 
pendence  must  be  bought,  and  is  most  conveniently  bought 
with  money,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ‘  go  where  money  is.’ 
Facing  fortune  with  a  capital  of  five  pounds,  and  that 
borrowed,  he  went  to  London,  found  in  Burke  a  lifelong 
friend  as  well  as  a  patron ;  took  orders  and  got  preferment, 
married  at  twenty-nine  the  woman  whom  he  had  courted 
as  a  boy;  became  first  known,  and  then  famous,  took  the 
world’s  praise  as  he  took  his  tithe;  preached,  botanised, 
and  geologised;  and  lived  by  turns  the  life  of  a  country 
parson  and  of  a  small  squire,  diversified  only  by  occasional 
visits  to  London,  where  he  was  lionised  with  the  best,  and  by 
dutiful  attendance  as  chaplain  on  the  ducal  family  at  Belvoir, 
where  he  was  patronised  more  than  his  independent  spirit 
liked.  For  a  moralist  and  weeping  philosopher  his  life  was 
too  easy,  and  too  tame  for  an  ambitious  man.  What  he 
wanted  was  not  fame,  but  leisure  to  write,  and  live  his  own 
life  undisturbed  by  the  claims  of  patrons  or  the  tiresome 
importunities  of  rural  society.  This  was  afforded  by  the 
‘  Secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae ;  ’ 

and  he  tells  us  himself  how  he  found  and  used  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  what  was  his  aim  in  life,  and  how  he  pursued  it : — 

‘  No,  ’tis  not  worldly  gain,  altliough  by  chance 
The  love  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance  ; 

Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favouring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 

Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rejoice. 

But  ’tis  the  mind’s  own  feelings  give  the  joy. 

Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ. 

For  this  the  poet  looks  the  world  around 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  found ; 
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He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace, 

And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing  race ; 

Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along, 

And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng.’ 

Once  provided  for,  he  pleased  himself  and  was  at  ease ; 
kept  silence  for  twenty  years  without  caring  for  his  fame 
or  losing  it,  in  outward  appearance  a  pococurante  indolent 
man ;  and  all  the  while  ‘  Nature’s  sternest  painter,’  and  an 
unsparing  satirist  and  critic  within  the  narrow  circle  which 
he  marked  out  for  himself.  If  he  had  chosen  to  live  in  the 
world  and  write  about  the  foibles  and  vices  of  the  great,  he 
might  have  had  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  poetry ;  but  he 
might  have  failed ;  and  a  man  is  what  he  is,  and  not  what 
his  critics  would  have  him  be. 

The  facts  of  Crabbe’s  life  are  soon  told.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  their  influence  upon  his  character  may  have  been. 
We  may  conclude  without  much  hesitation  that  to  have  been 
appreciated  as  a  child  and  a  boy  might  have  sweetened  his 
nature.  He  felt  keenly  the  harshness  of  his  home  and 
the  contempt  thrown  upon  his  talent.  He  found  congenial 
companions  neither  at  Aldborough  nor  at  his  country  homes. 
Knowing  himself  superior  to  the  rough  and  uncultivated 
herd  who  called  themselves  his  equals,  he  had  not  tact  enough 
to  conceal  his  knowledge.  Their  equal  he  had  never  been ; 
for  he  had  begun  life  in  a  humbler  station  than  theirs,  and 
had  been  suddenly  lifted  to  an  independent  position  in 
which  he  could  choose  his  company.  And  in  fact  he  chose 
the  company  of  his  own  family  and  a  very  small  circle  of 
friends  beyond  it.  His  neighbours  were  nothing  to  him. 
His  children,  to  whom  he  was  the  tenderest  of  fathers,  and 
whose  education  he  took  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  his 
garden  and  study,  his  observations  in  botany,  geology  and 
entomology  took  up  most  of  his  time ;  and  always  and  all 
day  long  he  was  composing.  No  wonder  the  doctors, 
lawyers  and  parsons  who  lived  near  him  thought  him 
morose  and  proud. 

Crabbe  (says  his  son)  wanted  taste.  There  was  a  want  of 
harmony  in  his  charactex',  a  negligence  of  pleasing  and  an 
occasional  roughness  of  manner,  or  the  opposite  fault  of 
over- smoothness,  which  showed  his  rustic  origin.  He  was 
confident  and  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  played  the 
Johnson  in  company,  without  much  skill,  when  his  temper 
was  waimed  by  opposition.  He  was  the  last  man  to  act  the 
part  of  the  obsequious  chaplain.  Feeling  himself  the  equal 
or  the  superior  of  the  noble  fox-hunters  and  racing  men  who 
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frequented  Bel  voir,  in  whose  eyes  he  was  no  more  than  the 
Duke  of  Butland’s  domestic  priest,  he  must  have  experi* 
enced  what  he  describes  in  ‘  The  Patron  ’ : — 

‘  When  he  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  saw, 

Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppressed  with  awe  ; 

And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won, 

The  Poet  found  he  was  the  Bailiff’s  son.’ 

His  temper  was  sometimes  in  fault,  and  there  was  a  vein  of 
pride  in  his  nature — honest  pride,  but  stiff.  ‘  He  might 
not,*  says  his  son,  ‘  I  can  well  believe,  catch  readily  tho 

*  manners  appropriate  to  his  station — his  tact  was  not  of 

*  that  description — and  he  ever  had  an  ardent  passion  for 
‘  personal  liberty,  inconsistent  with  enjoyment  under  the 
‘  constraint  of  ceremony.’  He  had  a  taste  for  spacious 
rooms,  good  cheer,  and  good  company,  flowing  conversation, 
the  society  of  graceful  women,  and  all  that  makes  the  life 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  enviable  ;  all  this  contrasting 
with  Republican  opinions  and  the  pride  of  birth,  which 
belongs  to  poor  and  rich  alike.  He  did  not  disguise  his 
opinions  in  the  Tory  palace,  and  suffered  ‘  more  than  once  ’ 
the  indignity  of  drinking  salt  water  in  the  place  of  a  Tory 
toast.  Why  more  than  once?  He  would  have  shown  a 
right  spirit  in  quitting  a  house  where  such  a  thing  was 
possible.  We  cannot  explain  it — perhaps  the  recollection 
of  some  loss  of  self-control  on  the  occasion  may  have  cooled 
his  morning’s  reflections,  and  determined  him  not  to  break 
with  the  duke,  whose  kindness  was  unfailing.  His  pride 
took  Are  at  once  when  the  duke’s  son  came  into  the  title, 
and  he  felt  that  he  belonged  to  the  ‘  men  of  the  old  race ;  ’  * 
he  ‘determined  to  withdraw  himself,  and  give  way  to 

*  stronger  candidates  for  notice.’  The  new  duke  gave  him 
the  livings  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  and  Croxton ;  more 
he  could  hardly  have  wished,  and  had  no  right  to  expect ; 
but  we  see  in  his  relations  with  greatness  a  temper  which 
could  accept  obligation,  but  not  acknowledge  it  (except  in 
dedications),  and  we  are  conscious  of  an  ungraciousness  of 
feeling,  a  want  of  taste,  which  is  the  jarring  note  in 
Crabbe’s  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Again,  we  read 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  rectory  at  Muston  he  made 
enemies  by  preaching  too  hotly,  and  often  against  dissent, 
which  had  made  head  in  the  place,  partly  by  his  own 
neglect  whilst  he  was  living  as  a  country  gentleman  at 
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Parham,  and  doing  clerical  duty  there  instead  of  attending 
his  own  cure.  So  high  was  the  resentment  of  his  parishioners 
that  on  his  leaving  Muston  for  Trowbridge  the  bells  to 
welcome  his  successor  were  rung  before  he  and  his  family 
were  out  of  hearing.  But  in  spite  of  faults  of  nature  and 
manners,  Crabbe  was  adored  by  his  family,  loved  by  his 
friends,  liked  and  admired  by  such  men  as  Burke,  Fox, 
Wordsworth,  and  Scott ;  and  their  appreciation  far  out¬ 
weighs  any  shortcomings,  which,  indeed,  were  of  a  kind  to 
give  piquancy  to  his  company. 

Perhaps  the  shaft  of  satire  in  the  following  lines  may  have 
been,  in  part,  directed  inwards ;  for  in  so  reflective  a  writer 
we  may  look  for  self -portraiture : — 

‘  Though  mild  benevolence  our  Priest  possessed, 

’Twas  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  expressed. 

Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow, 

The  less  conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow. 

And  when  at  last  they  touch  upon  the  shore, 

Distinction  ceases,  and  they’re  viewed  no  more. 

His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced. 

And  with  effect  that  never  could  be  traced. 

Now  rests  our  Vicar.  They  who  knew  him  best. 

Proclaim  his  life  t’  have  been  entirely  rest ; 

Free  from  all  evils  which  disturb  his  mind. 

Whom  studies  vex  and  controversies  blind.’ 

And  this —  , 

‘  Then  came  the  Author-Rector :  his  delight 
Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them,  or  to  write  : 

Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun. 

And  hurried  homeward  when  his  tasks  were  done : 

Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band, — 

And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand ; 

Nor,  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 

As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 

He  talked,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules ; 

Nor  turned  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools ; 

It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim. 

And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  turned  from  him.’ 

He  had  the  eye  to  see,  the  mind  to  judge,  and  the  heart  to 
feel ;  but  outside  his  books  and  papers  his  action  was  slow 
and  halting.  Probably  he  was  too  sensitive  and  conscious 
of  shortcomings  to  give  much  effective  support  in  personal 
intercourse,  to  advise  and  rebuke  with  authority,  and  had 
too  little  buoyancy  of  spirit  to  encourage  and  stimulate  or 
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comfort  the  poor  of  his  parish,  like  Charles  Kingsley.  ‘  With 
‘  men,*  he  writes,  ‘  I  do  not  much  associate :  not  as  desert- 

*  ing,  and  much  less  disliking,  the  male  part  of  society,  but 
‘  as  being  unfit  for  it;  not  hardy  nor  grave,  not  knowing 
‘  enough,  nor  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  everyday 
‘  affairs  of  men.  But  my  beloved  creatures  ’  (six  female  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood)  ‘  have  minds  with  which  I  can  better 

*  assimilate.’  He  did  not  feel  at  his  ease  in  parochial  life, 
having  more  of  compassion  than  active  benevolence  in  his 
composition,  and  too  little  hopefulness  to  lift  the  poor  man  out 
of  the  mire  and  persuade  him  that  happiness  was  within  his 
reach ;  but  such  lines  as  the  following  show  how  he  could 
sympathise  with  those  affiicted  souls  who  could  learn  the 
lesson  of  thankfulness.  They  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  a 
poor  widow,  Ellen  Orford,  a  figure  as  pathetic  and  tragic  as 
any  he  has  drawn ;  one  who  has  lost  everything  in  the  world 
by  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes,  and  is  left  at  last  child¬ 
less,  blind,  and  only  not  a  pauper — for  the  poet  leaves  her 
her  cottage — and  yet  can  say  ; 

*  Yes  !  these  were  days  of  peace,  but  they  are  past, — 

A  trial  came,  I  will  believe,  a  last ; 

I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  employment  gone. 

Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  live  on  ; 

Those  eyes,  which  long  the  light  of  heaven  enjoyed. 

Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroyed  ; 

My  senses  fail  not  all ;  I  speak,  I  pray ; 

By  night  long  rest,  my  food  I  take  by  day ; 

And,  as  my  mind  looks  cheerful  to  my  end, 

I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  God  my  friend.’ 

The  poet  had  no  illusions  either  for  himself  or  in  regard 
to  his  art — that  is  to  say,  he  lacked  the  chief  element  of 
happiness,  whether  for  life  or  art.  Such  clear  vision  has  its 
blind  side.  Crabbe’s  world  is,  as  Tennyson  said,  ‘a  world 
‘  of  his  own,’  in  which,  strange  to  say,  out  of  the  elements 
of  prose  poetry  grew.  ‘  Out  of  the  elements  of  prose  ’ — yes, 
but  it  is  the  task  of  the  poet  to  see  the  poetry  that  underlies 
prose.  The  alchemy  by  which  Crabbe  effected  this  was 
his  knowledge  of  humanity ;  here  was  his  study,  hence 
the  vision  which  gave  him  the  impulse  and  the  right  to 
speak. 


‘  ’Tis  good  to  know,  ’tis  pleasant  to  impart. 

These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart ; 
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Man  as  he  is,  to  place  in  all  men’s  view, 

Yet  none  with  rancour,  none  with  scorn  pursue  ; 

Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 

“  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold.”  ’ 

‘  The  village  life,  and  every  care  that  reigns 
O’er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  swains ; 

What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  past. 

Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last ; 

What  form  the  real  Picture  of  the  Poor, 

Demand  a  song — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains, 

The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains: 

No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse. 

Their  country’s  beauty,  or  their  nymphs’,  rehearse ; 

Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender  strain. 

Still  in  our  lays  fond  Corydons  complain. 

And  shepherds’  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal. 

The  only  pains,  alas  !  they  never  feel.' 

We  have  dwelt  on  Crabbe’s  personal  character,  because  the 
discrepancies  it  presents  are  like  those  which  we  find  in  his 
works,  and  one  problem  helps  to  explain  the  other.  We 
see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man  of  resolute  will,  clear  opinions, 
and  great  courage,  who  could  be  harsh  as  well  as  severe, 
and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  domineer,  one  not  insensible 
to  worldly  advantage  and  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  lover  and  favourite  of  children,  given 
to  sentimental  attachments,  softening  to  the  prayer  of  every 
beggar,  dreamy  and  absent,  picking  up  stones  and  flowers. 
A  character,  like  his  verse,  unharmonious,  and  yet  charming ; 
two  faces  under  one  hood ;  not  to  be  reconciled  by  any 
theories  of  a  stunted  and  thwarted  childhood,  or  of  the 
enforced  rustication  of  an  active  mind,  meant  for  town  and 
the  converse  of  his  equals,  but  thrown  in  upon  itself  by  a 
monotonous  course  of  life — though  there  is  some  truth  in 
each  of  these.  There  was  a  root  of  bitterness  in  him  which 
affected  all  that  he  did  and  all  that  he  wrote ;  and  no  more 
need  be  said. 

The  poetry,  whether  emotional  or  contemplative,  which 
stirs  the  heart,  is  written  by  the  young  for  the  young.  The 
first  pressing  of  the  vintage  yields  the  richer  wine.  We 
may  read  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  even  to  gray  hairs ;  but  our 
first  reading  was  in  youth.  The  poetry  which  remains  to 
cheer,  uplift,  and  instruct  is  that  of  maturer  age — the  muse 
of  Sophocles,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  The  poems  of  youth  never 
grow  old,  let  Keats  and  Catullus  and  the  ‘  Golden  Treasury  * 
bear  witness.  The  poems  of  maturity  also  never  grow  old ; 
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but  they  may  grow  old-fashioned.  *  Oh,  if  you  are  going 
‘  to  quote  Goethe — ’  says  the  girl  in  the  German  play;  but 
she  did  not  mean  the  poems  she  learnt  by  heart  in  the 
schoolroom ;  she  meant  those  which  she  was  never  going  to 
read.  ‘  Classic,’  if  it  is  a  synonym  for  immortal,  is  also  a 
synonym  for  old-fashioned.  Be'  it  so  ;  the  immortals  may 
be  content  with  a  few  readers,  and  not  wish  to  take  flowers 
in  the  place  of  fruit. 

Poems  there  are,  the  output  of  the  popular  press,  which, 
however  slight  and  immature,  get  and  deserve  a  hearing 
because  they  respond  to  the  vivid  time  of  life,  the  age  that 
welcomes  emotion  and  does  not  fear  the  problems  which 
burden  tbe  minds  of  older  men — like  houses  built  and  well- 
fitted  for  a  summer’s  lodging,  but  ruinous  before  they  are  old. 
These  are  for  an  age,  not  for  all  time :  their  justification  is 
youth  and  sincerity ;  they  blossom  and  fade,  and  a  later  gene¬ 
ration,  intent  upon  different  aspects  of  similar  emotion,  passes 
them  by.  Youth  demands  the  novelty  of  its  own  generation. 
The  middle-aged  readers  of  one  century  are  more  like  the 
middle-aged  readers  of  another  than  the  youth  of  each. 
Werther  revelled  in  the  vague  ecstasies  of  Ossian ;  but  the 
maturer  Goethe  returned  to  Homer  and  Shakespeare. 

Crabbe  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  middle-aged  poets.  He 
can  never  have  been  very  young  or  very  fashionable ;  and  the 
fashion  which  he  enjoys  just  now  may  not  last  long.  He 
writes  from  experience  more  than  from  emotion,  and  for 
the  elderly  rather  than  the  young.  As  it  happens,  he  falls 
in  with  our  present  tendency  of  thought.  We  do  not 
love  illusion.  Love’s  young  dream,  chivalrous  aspiration, 
rustic  idyllism  are  only  tolerated  as  an  introduction  to  the 
reality  of  disappointment  or  deterioration.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
‘  Tess  ’  and  Mr.  George  Moore’s  ‘  Esther  Waters  ’  are  typical 
instances.  We  do  not  want  to  read  how  purity  whitens  all 
around ;  we  prefer  the  fruitless  self-sacrifice  of  ‘  Le  Pere 
‘  Goriot  ’  or  Pauline  in  ‘  La  Joie  de  Vivre  ’  to  the  redeeming 
sorrows  of  Janet  Dempster.  The  generation  of  to-day 
accepts  the  ugly  side  of  life  with  a  smile,  or  a  groan,  or  a 
shrug,  not  ignoring  it,  still  less  shrouding  it  in  rosy  mists 
of  sentiment ;  it  likes  to  draw  up  the  blinds  and  let  in  the 
full  light  upon  human  deformity  ;  it  may  be  in  danger  of 
taking  pathology  for  science,  and  shadows  for  lights,  of 
preferring  Zola  (if  he  is  not  already  old-fashioned)  to  Sand, 
and  Lucas  Malet  to  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Gloom  is  strangely  allied 
with  refinement.  Happiness  and  health  are  thought  to 
have  a  taint  of  vulgarity.  Hopefulness  is  confounded  with 
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‘  optimism,’  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  optimism  is 
taken  as  a  synonym  for  silliness.  Readers  of  the  older 
generation  do  not  think  the  cultus  of  ugliness  the  same  thing 
as  the  search  for  truth ;  but  we  need  not  weep  many  tears 
over  the  airy  fairy  Lilians  and  Lily  Dales  and  all  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  Daisy  Chain  family,  who  are  gone  or  going  the 
way  of  many  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Scott,  Byron, 
and  Schiller.  Fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  thrive  best,  so  it 
seems  nowadays,  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  under  the 
shadow,  of  crime.  Crime,  no  doubt,  lieth  at  the  door ; 
Zola  and  Ibsen  show  us  that  the  door  is  open  and  crime 
installed  in  the  family — a  grim  discovery  ;  Dostoievsky,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Maxim  Gorky  at 
present,  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  possible  range  of  fiction. 

Crabbe  does  not  go  far  mtb  the  ‘realists.’  He  is  a  satirist, 
not  a  pessimist.  He  sees  ‘  the  naked  human  heart,’  and 
finds  it  weak  and  miserable,  not  wholly  bad.  If  he  were  a 
misanthrope,  he  would  be  Timon,  not  Apemantus.  He  does 
not  wish  to  make  out  men  and  women  either  better  or  worse 
than  they  are. 

The  theme  of  his  moralising  is  disillusion;  of  his 
numerous  characters,  there  are  few  who  have  not  looked  for 
happiness  and  accepted  endurance.  It  is  the  common  lot ; 
but  there  are  souls  that  rise  above  it  in  pursuit  of  ideals, 
and  quiet  domestic  natures  made  happy  by  the  loving  kind¬ 
ness  which  radiates  from  them  and  returns  to  them.  These 
two  types  rarely  appear  in  Crabbe.  His  long  picture  gallery 
has  no  heroic  or  enthusiastic  portraits,  and  his  gentle 
maids  and  virtuous  bachelors  live  without  sunshine. 

‘  So  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek, 

Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak  ; 

As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold, 

And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold. 

Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 
Depart  and  mix  in  the  affairs  of  men  : 

So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 
It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please. 

But  just  detain  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 
A  gentle  smile  of  pity  or  applause ; 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  affairs.’ 

We  will  not  tell  again  the  well-worn  story  of  the  writers 
who  prepared  the  soil  for  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Crabbe 
was  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  Cowper,  though 
not  by  the  same  road.  The  Augustan  age  came  to  an 
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end,  sensibility  succeeded  to  taste;  the  fashion  set  in  the 
direction  of  a  ‘return  to  natnre,’  and  poets  and  painters 
tried  to  be  no  longer  academic.  Crabbe’s  relation  to  this 
movement  may  be  judged  by  comparing  him  with  other 
poets  who  were  more  or  less  treading  the  same  path.  He 
had  little  in  common  with  Goldsmith,  whose  ‘  Village  ’  has 
outlived  his,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  friendly  critics, 
by  the  grace  of  a  perfect  style.  Crabbe  knows  more,  and 
makes  his  points  more  strongly ;  but  there  is  more  salt  than 
honey  in  his  verse.  Cowper  is  superior  to  Crabbe  both  in 
range  and  elevation :  the  quality  of  his  verse  is  better,  he 
has  a  larger  and  better  choice  of  language  and  more  capacity 
of  sustaining  a  flight — it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  also 
more  capacity  for  creeping  along  the  ground — and  a  finer 
sense  of  humour.  Crabbe’s  humour  sometimes  degenerated 
into  facetiousness.  He  could  as  soon  have  written  the 
‘  Iliad  ’  as  ‘  John  Gilpin.’  Cowper  is  seldom  unmusical ; 
Crabbe’s  verse  is  so  full  of  flaws  that  we  wonder  why  it 
gives  so  much  pleasure.  One  reason  may  be  that  when  he 
writes  smoothly  or  rises  to  something  more  lofty  than  his 
usual  vein,  the  effect  is  heightened  by  contrast.  For  on 
occasion  he  can  describe  nature  as  truly  as  Thomson,  and 
more  powerfully :  witness  the  often-quoted  lines  in  ‘  Delay 
has  Danger  ’ : — 

‘  Ort  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 

To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day  ; 

But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 

He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 

And  the  cold  stream  curled  onward,  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine  hill  blew  harshly  down  the  vale. 

Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 

Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 

Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 

Took  their  short  flights,  and  twittered  on  the  lea  ; 

And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 

And  slowly  blackened  in  the  sickly  sun  ; 

All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him.  .  .  .’ 

Or  this,  resembling  Thomson,  but  closer  to  nature  ; — 

‘  High  o’er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner’s  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild-ducks  stretch  ; 

Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 

In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide  ; 

All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north. 

Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 
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In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge, 

And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge  ; 

Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply, 

While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complaining  cry  ; 

Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 

And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest.’ 

Or  look  at  the  early  pages  of  ‘  The  Village  ’  for  descriptions 
not  only  true  to  fact,  but  conveying  the  mood  and  temper 
of  the  landscape.  Unlike  Cowper  and  Thomson,  Crabbe  never 
describes  nature  but  with  reference  to  man,  nor  does  he, 
like  Wordsworth,  overwhelm  man  by  the  greatness  of  nature. 
In  these  and  other  similar  passages  there  is  Lucretian 
sternness  and  directness,  the  deliberate  putting  away  of 
illusion,  the  pathetic  fallacy  acknowledged  but  not  allowed 
to  dominate,  brightness  enhanced  by  gloom,  with  (as  has 
been  said)  something  of  a  Bembrandtesque  effect.  The 
illustration  is  not  complete,  for  Rembrandt  sought  contrasts 
and  Crabbe  found  them  by  the  roadside.  He  writes  with¬ 
out  the  consciousness  of  being  a  leader  or  a  follower.  He 
cares  little  for  rules  of  art — classical,  romantic,  naturalistic, 
or  sentimental — and  the  critics  who  went  by  rules  could 
not  understand  his  choice  whether  of  subject,  language,  or 
rhythm. 

One  of  his  oddities  is  the  mixture  of  conventional 
with  homely  language.  Ploughboys  are  ‘  swains,’  and  farm 
servants,  as  well  as  their  mistresses,  ‘  nymphs  ’ : — 

‘  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes; 

Our  rustic  nymphs  the  beau  and  scholar  prize ; 

Unlettered  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  they  slight 
For  those  who  dress  and  amorous  scrolls  indite.’ 

is  a  lair  instance  of  the  conventional  language  which  Pope 
had  perfected,  and  from  which  Crabbe  could  not  free  him¬ 
self.  What  a  descent  from  this  to 

‘  Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score,’ 
a  few  lines  below !  The  two  languages  are  incongruous,  and 
should  not  appear  in  company.  From  the  speech  of  common 
life  to  that  of  the  highest  poetry  there  is  no  breach  of 
continuity ;  poetry,  as  well  as  rhetoric,  claims  the  whole 
field,  but  academical  convention  rules  much  natural  language 
out  of  it.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and  to  some  extent 
Cowper,  brought  this  back  into  literature,  and  Wordsworth, 
in  his  well-known  essay,  asserted  the  claims  of  the  homely 
English  to  be  admitted  to  literature  without  showing  its 
credentials. 
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Crabbe  would  seem  to  have  thought  that  his  subjects,  not 
his  diction,  were  ‘  beneath  the  dignity  ’  of  poetry.  Homely 
language  might  be  permitted  to  homely  subjects ;  but  he 
did  homage  to  the  Muse  (as  he  might  have  phrased  it),  and 
no  more  disputed  Pope’s  claim  to  lay  down  the  rules  of 
poetry  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Eutland  to  fly  his  flag  at 
Bel  voir  Castle.  Hence  comes  the  incongruity  of  style  which 
is  a  serious  blemish  in  his  poetry.  It  is  more  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  pleased  his  own  age,  which  called 
birds  ‘  feather’d  songsters  ’  and  cows  ‘  milky  mothers,’  than 
that  he  should  be  appreciated  by  a  public  like  that  of 
to-day,  whose  convention  it  is  to  be  unconventional.  The 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whether  classical  or 
romantic,  liked  to  envelope  scenes  and  persons  in  a  veil  of 
literary  language  and  literary  ideas,  like  the  ‘  drapery  ’ 
which  Sir  Joshua  preferred  to  clothes,  and  regarded  with 
contempt,  tempered  by  fear,  the  audacity  of  Wordsworth, 
who  condemned  *  poetic  diction  ’  altogether.  To  critics  of 
this  sort  his  crude  simplicity  was  unpleasing ;  modern  writers 
will  dislike  his  use  of  conventional  language ;  and  neither 
the  eighteenth  century  nor  the  twentieth  can  approve  a 
combination  of  incongruous  styles.  He  bore  a  divided 
allegiance  to  Nature  and  to  what  he  conceived  as  art.  His 
subject,  and  his  treatment  of  it,  are  wholly  original;  his 
verse  errs  both  from  conventionality  and  from  flatness  and 
roughness ;  but  for  all  that,  there  is  a  charm  in  its  cadence, 
and,  whether  lofty  or  low,  it  is  always  expressive,  and  seldom 
obscure,  except  from  mere  grammatical  carelessness. 

He  cares  for  what  he  has  to  say,  not  for  the  manner  of 
saying  it;  in  this  being  the  opposite  of  Gray,  who  says 
little  that  had  not  been  said  before,  but  says  it  in  such 
perfect  language  that  we  remember  him  and  not  his 
originals ;  the  privilege  of  the  most  poetical  poets,  whose 
power  of  expression  sometimes  exceeds  their  power  of 
creation,  as  is  the  case  with  Virgil  himself,  Horace,  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  perhaps  Pope.  Crabbe  has  been  somewhat 
awkwardly  called  ‘  a  Pope  in  worsted  stockings.’  The 
stockings  are  there,  but  the  gait  is  Crabbe’s  own ;  not 
with  such  a  leg  did  Pope  advance  over  the  flowery  stage ; 
he  never  descended  from  poetic  heights ;  what  is  peculiar 
to  him,  besides  his  inimitable  but  too  often  imitated  diction 
and  versification,  is  his  elevation  of  style,  never  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  the  ordures  of  the  *  Dunciad,’  his  wit,  his 
lightness  of  touch,  and  his  security  of  success  in  all  that 
he  attempted.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Crabbe,  who 
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is  always  himself  and  never  Pope  or  anyone  else,  wore 
Pope’s  buckled  shoes  over  his  own  worsted  stockings,  and 
wore  them  clumsily — or  shall  we  say  one  stocking  of  his 
own  and  one  borrowed  from  Pope? — for  his  most  finished 
verse  is  an  echo  of  Pope,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  when 
he  is  writing  like  Pope  and  when  he  is  using  the  style  which 
is  caricatured  in  ‘Bejected  Addresses.’  It  is  possible,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Crabbe  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about,  and  deliberately  sweetened  his  cup  with  Popian  honey 
in  order  to  make  his  wormwood  go  down. 

Crabbe  seems  to  have  been  insensible  or  indifferent  to 
niceties  of  style.  No  English  poet,  if  we  except  Browning, 
is  more  untunable.  Browning  is  harsh  from  excess  of 
thought;  Crabbe’s  harshness  is  due  to  a  defect  of  expres¬ 
sion,  a  want  of  balance  in  the  verse,  and  an  ‘alacrity  of 
‘  sinking  ’  when  the  thing  to  be  said  is  said  and  the  un¬ 
finished  verse  has  to  be  pieced  out.  FitzGerald  puts  this 
down  to  carelessness,  and  so  Crabbe  admitted  in  answer  to 
Rogers.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  kind  of  perverse 
fastidiousness,  which  refused  to  diminish  by  polishing  the 
effect  of  what  was  already  sufficiently  expressed.  Yet  a 
poet  who  could  rise  to  such  beauty  of  description  as  in  the 
autumn  scene  admired  by  Tennyson,  must  have  known  his 
power,  if  he  would  have  used  it.  Perhaps  he  wished  his 
verse  to  be  like  the  Suffolk  landscape,  plain  and  flat,  beauty 
subordinate  to  the  use  which  is  saddened  by  toil  and  poverty, 
‘  where  Nature,  not  where  Virgil,  leads  the  way.’ 

Crabbe  ‘  chose  his  native  village  ’  as  his  field  of  observa¬ 
tion.  He  found  in  a  little  corner  of  Suffolk  enough  of  the 
Human  Comedy  to  smile  at,  and  enough  of  the  Human 
Tragedy  to  make  him  weep  or  frown.  He  knew  intimately 
the  subjects  of  his  art.  His  origin  was  obscure  and  even 
plebeian ;  he  belonged  to  a  cross-grained  family,  and  a 
country  where  Nature  is  bald  and  bare,  with  nothing  sublime 
in  it  but  the  elements : — 

Lo  !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o’er, 

Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor ; 

From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 

Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears ; 

Hank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 

Reign  o’er  the  laud,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  : 

There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 

And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 

There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil. 
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His  native  SuflPolk,  unlike  the  country  of  Scott  or  Words¬ 
worth  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  is  a  region,  like  Ithaca,  ‘  rough, 
‘  but  a  good  nurse  of  men ;  ’  bitten  by  the  east  wind,  hard- 
featured  and  harsh ;  a  country  of  rude  peasants,  grasping 
farmers,  and  needy  squires,  in  which  it  seems  not  unnatural 
to  look  upon  strangers  as  enemies  and  neighbours  as  spies. 
He  lived  all  his  earlier  years  among  a  race  in  which,  as  in 
their  Lincolnsbire  neighbours,  Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmers 
and  the  like,  the  hard  Anglian  and  Scandinavian  strain  has 
not  been  modified  by  infusion  of  Wessex  or  Celtic  softness. 
Here,  however,  Edward  FitzGerald  found  a  rich  vein  of 
humanity,  and  Dickens  also ;  nor  does  the  sterner  Crabbe 
deny  that  good  fruit  could  grow  out  of  the  rugged  soil. 
Such  instances  are  Isaac  Ashford  (the  poet’s  own  parish 
clerk),  ‘  a  noble  peasant,’  *  a  wise  good  man  contented  to  be 
‘  poor ;  ’  Eeuben  and  Rachel,  ‘  the  patient  man  and  wife, 
‘  agreed  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ;  ’  the  Author- 
Rector;  Ellen  Orford,  the  afflicted  mother.  But  they  are 
not  numerous  enough;  the  gloom  of  the  picture  wants  relief, 
in  the  interest  both  of  art  and  of  reality. 

Crabbe  shows  more  tenderness  in  writing  of  the  poor  than 
of  the  moderately  rich,  and  also  more  harshness.  Their 
hardness  and  coarseness,  their  ugly  vices,  are  faithfully 
depicted ;  but  the  prevailing  note,  in  spite  of  many  passages 
of  unrelieved  gloom,  is  that  of  pity,  pity  not  so  warm  and 
loving  as  George  Eliot’s,  who  shares  with  Mrs.  Gaskell  the 
true  love  of  the  labourer  and  the  farmer,  nor  such  anger  as 
hers  at  meanness  and  poverty  of  heart.  One  can  imagine 
what  he  would  have  made  of  the  Bulstrode  tragedy.  All 
would  have  been  clearly  seen  and  clearly  told,  the  mixture 
of  motives  and  the  power  of  circumstance,  the  endeavour  to 
combine  falsehood  with  truth ;  but  the  general  effect  would 
have  been  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  human  misery,  not  of 
human  charity.  George  Eliot’s  scorn  is  reserved  for  the 
brilliant  and  successful  Titos  and  Grandcourts,  who  have 
their  portion  in  this  life,  the  life  of  unworthy  aims  and  poor 
achievement.  She  spares  the  blind,  stumbling,  unhappy 
Bulstrodes,  Tullivers,  and  Mrs.  Transomes.  Even  for  Mr. 
Casaubon  she  has  more  pity  than  disgust.  Crabbe  is  less 
merciful  than  George  Eliot.  More  of  his  attention  is  given 
to  disease  than  to  health,  and  his  pity  rarely  ascends  to  the 
degrees  of  love,  though  it  preserves  him  from  the  imputation 
of  misanthropy.  He  knows  the  human  vices  of  the  poor, 
and  condemns  them ;  he  knows  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
and  he  can  feel  with  them. 
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Whatever  his  shortcomings,  Crabbe  is  unquestionably  a 
poet.  With  too  little  fire,  or  variety,  or  rhythm,  or  vocabu¬ 
lary  abundant  or  choice,  verse,  not  prose,  is  his  proper 
element,  and  he  never  had  a  doubt  of  his  vocation  or 
wished  to  stray  beyond  his  limits.  He  set  himself  to  be 
the  analyser  and  moralist  of  average  life,  but  with  a  poet’s 
conception  of  what  he  saw  around  him.  There  are  stories 
told  in  verse  which  had  been  better  in  prose ;  there  are 
prose  narratives  worthy  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  verse. 
Let  us  take  an  instance  from  Scott,  a  master  of  both. 

*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  ’  would  have  made  a  better  romance 
than  ‘  Ivanhoe,’  and  ‘  Quentin  Durward  ’  or  ‘  The  Abbot  ’  a 
better  poem  than  ‘  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.’  The  perfection 
of  poetic  narrative  is  attained  in  ‘  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,’  as 
Wordsworth  and  Rogers  confessed.  But  here  we  are  on 
romantic  ground.  In  Crabbe’s  stories,  where  romance  is 
subordinate  to  reality,  the  wrapping  of  verse  disguises  the 
want  of  clear  individuality  in  the  characters  and  of  sharpness 
in  the  incidents ;  it  makes  the  moralising  tone  natural,  since 
the  poet  claims  a  right  to  expound  a  theme,  whereas  the 
prose  narrator  must  put  his  story  in  the  first  place  and  his 
moral  in  the  second ;  and  if  we  wrote  out  a  story  of  Crabbe 
into  prose  we  should  find  it  ill-told,  and  the  transitions  from 
reflection  to  narrative  and  dialogue  would  still  reveal  the 
disjecti  membra  poetw.  He  moved  easily  in  verse,  but  prose 
composition  seems  to  have  clogged  his  pen  (and  probably  his 

*  incremation  ’  of  the  novels  which  he  had  written  was 
wisely  done) ;  the  sudden  turns  of  thought,  the  strokes  of 
wit,  the  frequent  change  from  narrative  to  dialogue  and 
reflection  which  we  connect  with  his  style  were  essential  to 
it,  and  could  not  have  been  rendered  in  Johnsonian  English. 
Verse  such  as  Crabbe  wrote  was  written  without  difficulty, 
since  he  was  contented  with  homely  rhymes  and  had  no  fine 
fancies  about  rhythm  and  diction.  We  cannot  imagine  him 
‘  straining  from  hard-bound  brows  a  labouring  verse,’  nor 
painfully  polishing  and  repolishing  like  Tennyson,  nor  passing 
a  sleepless  night,  like  Wordsworth,  in  search  of  a  rhyme. 
Rogers,  who  thought  Scott’s  poetry  ‘  too  carelessly  written,’ 
and  complained  of  ‘  incorrect  and  hasty  writing  ’  in  Byron, 
though  he  recommended  Crabbe  to  write  four  lines  a  day 
instead  of  forty,  forgave  him  his  ‘  familiarity  ’  of  style, 
which  ‘makes  one  smile,  yet  is  by  no  means  uupleasing.’ 
When  a  man’s  style  is  formed,  and  accepted,  and  expected 
of- him,  he  does  not  change  it;  if  he  is  a  Tennyson,  he  dis¬ 
dains  his  critics  for  their  want  of  knowledge;  if  he  is  a 
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Browning  or  a  Crabbe,  he  writes  to  please  himself,  not  the 
public,  and  will  not  trouble  himself  even  to  correct  obvious 
faults.  We  may  wish  then  that  he  had  avoided  the  exceed¬ 
ing  flatness  of  some  of  his  lines  and  couplets ;  it  is  never 
effective  to  be  ridiculous,  and  Crabbe  is  not  unfrequently 
ridiculous  :  but  we  are  not  to  complain  that  a  poet  did  not 
write  prose. 

Moreover,  his  prose  style  is  conventional  and  stilted. 
His  dedications  must  have  been  tedious  even  in  an  age  of 
dedications.  His  biography  of  Lord  Eobert  Manners  *  is 
pompous  and  heavy.  Though  he  could  write  letters  full  of 
grace  and  ease,  like  those  to  his  Quaker  friend,  Mrs.  Lead- 
better,  he  seems  to  have  been  burdened  by  the  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  prose  composition,  and  prose  essays 
from  his  pen  would  have  been  intolerable.  Yet  he  is  in  most 
of  his  pieces  an  essayist  of  the  Addison  type ;  he  states  a 
theme  and  illustrates  it,  and  the  characters  and  incidents  are 
subordinated  to  the  theme.  Sometimes  the  story-teller 
prevails  over  the  essayist,  and  then  he  is  at  his  best.  ‘  The 
‘  Parting  Hour  ’  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
‘  Enoch  Arden.’  ‘  The  Danger  of  Delay  ’  is  an  excellent 
story  admirably  told ;  and  generally  when  he  is  interested  in 
his  story,  he  does  not  merely  introduce  it  into  his  theme,  like 
an  anecdote  in  a  sermon,  but  he  interests  his  readers  too, 
and  the  thing  lives.  Too  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  mis¬ 
takes  description  for  incident,  or  incident  for  circumstance  ; 
his  figures  do  not  move  on  the  stage,  from  want  of  vitality 
and  definition ;  and  we  find  it  hard  to  keep  count  of  so  many 
men,  maids  and  widows,  when  every  man  and  woman  has  a 
story  of  love  or  no  love.  Where  he  is  tedious,  it  is  because 
the  essayist  prevails  over  the  poet,  and  thinks  more  of  the 
moral  than  of  the  people  whose  sins  and  sorrows  point  it. 

An  instance  of  Crabbe’s  method  is  more  to  the  purpose 
than  a  general  reference.  Take  the  ‘  Tales  of  the  Hall,’  the 
most  pleasing  and  not  the  least  truthful  of  Crabbe’s  works. 
There  is  a  slender  thread  of  persons  and  circumstances — 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  story — on  which  other  studies  of 
persons  and  circumstances  are  strung.  A  more  skilful 
narrator  would  lift  the  persons  and  circumstances  into 
actuality  by  dwelling  on  harmonies  and  enforcing  contrasts. 
Good  narrative  comes  near  to  drama,  and  we  shall  find  no 
drama  in  Crabbe.  But  we  must  go  at  his  pace,  and  his 
ambling  nag  does  a  good  day’s  journey. 
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The  principal  characters  in  the  ‘  Tales  of  the  Hall  ’  are 
two  brothers,  long  parted  and  partly  estranged,  who  meet  in 
middle  age.  The  younger  brother,  Eichard,  pays  a  visit  to 
the  bachelor,  George.  They  find  that  they  like  each  other. 
Eichard  stays  on  much  longer  than  he  would  in  these  days 
of  short  invitations.  He  is  introduced  to  the  neighbours, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  tells  the  story  of  his  life.  This  is 
indeed  a  very  simple  artifice ;  but  we  like  to  hear  Crabbe 
talk,  and  when  we  come  to  the  end  the  story  is  told  and  a 
picture  drawn : — 

‘  The  brothers  met,  with  both  too  much  at  heart 
To  be  observant  of  each  other’s  part ; 

“  Brother,  I’m  glad,”  was  all  that  George  could  say, 

Then  stretched  his  hand,  and  turned  his  head  away  ; 

Richard  meantime  made  some  attempts  to  speak. 

Strong  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak.  .  .  . 

At  length  affection,  like  a  risen  tide. 

Stood  still,  and  then  seem’d  slowly  to  subside ; 

Each  on  the  other’s  looks  had  power  to  dwell, 

And  brother  brother  greeted  passing  well.’ 

George,  the  elder  brother,  has  tried  life  in  a  leisurely  way, 
neither  expecting  much  from  it,  nor  contented  with  what 
it  has  given  him.  He  falls  in  love  at  first  sight,  but  his 
father  disapproves,  and  sends  him  to  business ;  the  ‘  nymph,’ 
as  Crabbe  provokingly  calls  her,  disappears,  and  he  only 
finds  her  years  after,  draggled  and  desecrated,  ‘  slave  to  the 
‘  vices  that  she  never  loved.*  Love  is  dead,  but  pity  and 
friendship  and  some  vestiges  of  the  old  flame  draw  him 
to  her,  and  when  she  dies  of  consumption  he  is  at  hand  to 
soothe  her. 

‘  Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
The  end  ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath. 

And  still  the  breathing,  we  exclaimed — “  ’Tis  Death  !  ” 

When — as  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
That  lively,  lovely  flushing  o’er  the  face. 

Bringing  back  all  that  my  young  heart  impressed — 

It  came — and  went ! — she  sighed,  and  was  at  rest  1  ’ 

Here  is  the  outline  of  a  complete  romantic  tragedy.  Do 
we  wish  the  story  told  in  full  ?  Perhaps  not ;  at  any  rate, 
not  by  Crabbe,  whose  art  is  to  outline  and  suggest,  not  to 
narrate  and  dramatise.  The  brother  proceeds  with  his  tale : — 

‘  Home  I  returned,  with  spirits  in  that  state 
Of  vacant  woe  I  care  not  to  relate, 

Nor  how,  deprived  of  all  her  hope  and  strength. 

My  soul  turned  feebly  to  the  world  at  length.’ 
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The  kindly  and  impressionable  but  indolent  character 
became  selfish  from  want  of  objects  to  take  him  out  of 
himself,  took  the  day  as  it  came,  without  much  joy  or 
sorrow  or  introspection. 

*  Ease  leads  to  habit,  as  success  to  ease, 

He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please ; 

For  change  is  trouble,  and  a  man  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  his  health  ; 

And  habit  now  on  George  had  sovereign  power. 

His  actions  all  had  their  accustomed  hour : 

At  the  fixed  time  he  slept,  he  walked,  he  read, 

Or  sought  his  grounds,  his  gruel,  and  his  bed  ; 

For  every  season  he  with  caution  dressed. 

And  morn  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest ; 

He  talked  of  early  mists,  and  night’s  cold  air. 

And  in  one  spot  was  fixed  his  Worship’s  chair.’ 

His  brother’s  visit  supplies  the  missing  motive,  and  in 
spite  of  misunderstandings  bred  of  close  but  unfamiliar 
intercourse,  which  make  each  brother  think  that  the  other 
is  tired  of  him,  George  cannot  let  Richard  go. 

‘  Say,  how  am  I  to  live 
Without  the  comfort  thou  art  wont  to  give  ? 

How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  afflict, — 

No  one  t’  agree,  no  one  to  contradict, 

None  to  awake,  excite  me,  or  prevent. 

To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument  ? 

Who  now  by  manners  lively  or  serene 
Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  screen, 

And  giving,  what  I  looked  not  to  have  found, 

A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  7  ’ 

The  end  of  the  story  is  that  George  buys  an  estate  and  gives 
it  to  his  brother’s  wife  :  — 

‘  “  It  is  my  brother’s  I  ” — 

“  No  !  ”  he  answers,  “  No  ! 

’Tis  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ; 

It  is  thy  wife’s,  and  will  thy  children’s  be. 

Earth,  wood,  and  water  ! — all  for  thine  and  thee. 

There  wilt  thou  soon  thine  own  Matilda  view — 

She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too ; 

Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  run, 

And  play  their  gambols  when  their  tasks  are  done  ; 

There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe  and  smile  at  all  they  do ; 

While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 

Shalt  cry  ‘  O  !  childish  !  ’  and  enjoy  the  sight.”  ’ 
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The  tale  is  fanciful,  but  no  better  scheme  could  be 
devised  for  the  portrayal  of  character  in  Crabbe’s  manner. 
We  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the  contrasted  character  of 
Richard,  if  only  to  quote  again  the  often-quoted  passage 
‘  Richard’s  boyhood,’  admired  by  Newman. 

But  before  we  end  we  must  give  one  instance  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  pathos  chosen  out  of  many  because  it  is  another  of 
the  ‘  Tales  of  the  Hall.’ 

Ruth’s  story  is  told  by  her  mother,  Hannah,  a  fisherman’s 
wife : — 

‘  I  could  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  full  well 
The  ills  of  life,  that  few  with  her  would  dwell. 

But  pass  away  like  shadows  o’er  the  plain 
From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  fair  again ; 

Still  every  evil,  be  it  great  or  small, 

Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recall. 

The  grand  disease  of  life,  to  which  she  turns. 

And  common  cares  and  lighter  suffering  spurns. 

“  O  !  these  are  nothing, — they  will  never  heed 
Such  idle  contests  who  have  fought  indeed 
And  have  the  woimds  unclosed  ” — I  understood 
My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued. 

Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find. 

To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  inclined. 

And  yet  to  bear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief  behind.’ 

Rutb  bad  a  lover  carried  off  by  a  press-gang  when  the 
marriage-day  was  in  sight ;  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who 
never  knew  his  father,  killed  in  battle.  The  prudence  of 
the  father,  which  had  delayed  her  marriage,  now  again 
brought  al^ut  tragedy. 

In  Hannah’s  words : — 

‘  There  was  a  Teacher,  where  my  husband  went — 

Sent,  as  he  told  the  people — what  he  meant 
You  cannot  understand,  but — he  was  sent.’ 

The  preacher,  a  weaver  by  trade,  falls  in  love  with  Ruth 
whilst  ministering  to'her;  and  her  father,  admiring  him  for 
the  large  congregations  he  drew,  and 

‘  Thinking  on  his  worldly  store. 

And  not,  frail  man,  enduring  to  be  poor, 

. he  lent  his  cruel  aid 

To  the  man’s  hope.’ 

Ruth  must  marry  her  sanctified  lover  or  go  on  the  parish 
with  her  child.  Ruth  protests ; — 

‘  Can  the  form  or  rite 
Make  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator’s  sight  ?  ’ 
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As  for  the  workhouse — 


‘  Never,  dear  mother  !  my  poor  boy  and  I 
Will  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie  .  .  . 

Mixed  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  disgrace, 

A  vulgar,  forward,  equalising  race.’ 

Ruth’s  choice  is  to  drown  herself  in  the  sea.  The  scene 
is  described  by  the  old  wife  : — 

‘  The  east  wind  roared,  the  sea  returned  the  sound, 

And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drowned  ; 

And  she  was  gone  !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
Kolled  o’er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 

She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 

She  heard  no  more  the  threat’ning  of  mankind. 


But  O  !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  !  what  strife 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  !  ’ 


Nor  is  the  scene  in  the  cottage  the  less  humorously 
touched  on : — 


‘  My  good  man. 

To  kindness  frightened,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray  ;  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book.’ 


Hurrying  to  the  shore,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  her  ghost 
rise  from  the  sea.  Hannah  herself  indulged  in  pious 
reflexions  on  the  power  of  spirits  to  return,  seeing  that  her 
daughter  kept 

‘  that  world  in  sight 

Where  frailty  mercy  linds,  and  wrong  has  right ;  ’ 
but  she  concludes  with  the  earth-born  ejaculation — 

‘  Well  had  it  still  remained  a  world  unseen.’ 


Crabbe’s  distinguishing  characteristic — that  which  gives 
him  some  title  to  the  name  of  a  great  poet — is  his  clear¬ 
sightedness  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  ‘  Closely  let 
‘  me  view  the  naked  human  heart,’  he  writes ;  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word.  He  is  a  satirist  who  lacks  the 
indignation  of  Juvenal,  the  savageness  of  Swift,  the  good- 
humoured  contempt  of  Samuel  Butler,  and  the  large- 
hearted  cynicism — if  it  can  be  called  cynicism — of 
Thackeray ;  ho  has  still  less  of  the  grim  realism  of  Hardy ; 
he  has  much  of  the  gloom  of  Lucan  and  Tacitus,  though  in 
a  far  narrower  field ;  and  something  of  the  happy  general¬ 
ising  power  of  Horace,  though  none  of  his  serenity  and 
playfulness.  Such  sayings,  for  example,  as  the  qui  Jit, 
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Mwcenas,  or  the  lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bihisti :  tempus 
abire  tihi  est,  are  quite  in  Crabbe’s  vein.  He  would  have 
written  admirable  epigrams,  if  he  could  have  endured  the 
pains  and  time  spent  on  filing  and  polishing.  His  best 
things  are  said  without  effort,  and  exactly  fit  the  case ; 
so  completely  that  we  sometimes  wonder  how  he  came  by 
them  and  was  able  y  mettre  tant  d'esprit. 

Crabbe’s  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  entirely  derived 
from  observation.  A  platitude — for  how  else?  What  is 
meant  is  that  he  had  little  creative  power — that  is  to  say, 
power  to  individualise  observation  by  investing  it  with  a 
vivid  personal  shape.  Creative  power  of  this  kind  does  not 
necessarily  imply  high  genius.  It  is  common  enough 
among  the  novelists  of  to-day,  but  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  have  not  had  it.  Crabbe,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  drew 
direct  from  the  life ;  constructing  his  stories,  we  may  believe, 
but  not  creating  the  actors.  His  figures  are  not  dramatic, 
and  often  so  little  effective  that  we  are  wearied  by  his  care¬ 
ful  portraiture  of  persons  not  worth  portraying.  He  com¬ 
mands  our  belief,  because  he  saw  and  could  represent  what 
he  saw ;  but  his  touches,  though  always  true  and  often 
profound,  sometimes  want  vigour,  and  the  interest,  which  is 
never  absent,  is  due  to  circumstance  rather  than  character. 

He  looked  upon  human  life  as  imprisoned  in  circumstance, 
which  is  one  aspect  of  the  human  comedy  or  tragedy ;  he 
had  not  the  courage,  or  the  versatility,  to  imagine  the  other 
aspect,  and  describe  characters  wrestling  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  winning  the  battle.  True  enough,  life  is  for 
the  most  part  a  poor  compromise  with  environment ;  but  not 
always  ;  life  supplies,  and  the  masters  of  fiction  and  poetry 
portray,  individual  figures — heroic,  pathetic,  tragic,  or  comic ; 
figures  which  stimulate  our  imagination  and  enlarge  our 
conception  of  humanity.  There  is  little  of  this  in  Crabbe. 
His  actors  are  ‘impotent  pieces  of  the  game,’  who  derive 
more  interest  from  the  game  than  from  themselves ;  and  they 
do  not  stamp  themselves  on  our  memory  as  the  creations 
of  Scott  or  Dickens,  writers  who  may  not  have  reflected  so 
deeply  or  analysed  so  finely  as  Crabbe,  but  who  saw  their 
characters  clearly,  and  had  the  dramatic  touch  which  is 
essential  to  action,  even  in  narrative ;  for  narrative  and 
drama  are  closely  allied. 

To  sum  up.  Crabbe’s  position  as  a  poet  is  secure,  because 
his  poetry  is  sincere  and  spontaneous  and  full  of  unexpected 
beauties.  In  writing  verse  in  preference  to  prose  he 
expressed  his  true  natural  capacity.  His  descriptions  of 
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external  things  are  of  the  first  order,  and  they  are  never 
mere  descriptions,  but  strike  a  key  of  sentiment  with  unerr¬ 
ing  tact.  His  knowledge  of  the  poor  human  heart  and  his 
pity  for  its  fate  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  his  genius.  His 
observation  is  his  own,  his  reflexions  are  his  own ;  there  is 
nothing  second-hand  in  him,  except  the  Johnsonian  robe 
which  he  trails  in  awkward  contrast  to  his  occasionally 
plebeian  diction  and  his  slovenly  grammar  and  versification ; 
and  the  more  we  read  him  the  more  we  value  the  sincerity 
and  soundness  of  his  judgement,  and  discover  fresh  beauties 
of  poetical  thought  under  the  homely  garb  in  which  it  suited 
him  to  disguise  his  genius. 
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Aet.  III. — 1.  Die  Anfange  unserer  Religion.  Von  PauIi 
Weenle.  Leipzig;  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1901.  [English 
translation,  ‘On  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity.’  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate,  1903.] 

2.  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums.  Von  Adolf  Haenack. 
Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1900.  [English  translation, 
‘  What  is  Christianity?  ’  London :  Williams  &  Norgate, 
1901.] 

3.  Vl&vangile  et  Viglise.  [Epuis^.]  Par  Alfeed  Loisy. 
Paris :  A.  Picard,  1902. 

4.  Dogma,  Gerarchia,  e  Culto  nella  chiesa  primitiva.  Da  G. 
Seheeia.  Boma:  F.  Pustet,  1901. 

6.  Liberal  Judaism.  By  Claude  G.  Montefioee.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  1903. 

^HAT  the  theory  of  evolution  should  have  been  received 
with  hostility,  and  should  still  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  by  theologians  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  judgement  may  be  obscured  by  prejudice.  For  it 
is  only  by  a  liberal  use  of  this  theory  that  the  beliefs 
and  institutions  of  the  Churches  of  to-day  can  be 
defended :  the  primary  admission  incumbent  on  the  historian 
faced  by  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  later  Christianity  to 
that  of  the  first  ages  is,  that  ‘  in  the  beginning  it  was  not 
‘  so.’  The  first  name  that  will  occur  to  English  readers  in 
this  connection  is  that  of  John  Henry  Newman.  In  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Developement  of  Christian  Doctrine  ’  this 
eminent  divine  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  this  delicate  and  at  the  time  (1845)  novel  position. 
The  book  was  epoch-making:  it  was  the  bridge  between 
Tractarianism  and  Eome.  It  helps  ns  to  understand  the 
epidemic  of  atavism  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
led  so  many  Englishmen  to  revert  from  the  somewhat 
jejune  Protestantism  of  the  period  to  the  fuller  beliefs  and 
more  picturesque  observances  of  medifeval  religion. 

The  author  was  gravitating  surely,  and  no  longer  slowly, 
Romeward — he  was  bound,  he  felt,  to  justify  his  action  to 
himself  and  to  others ;  he  was  a  considerable  patristic 
scholar,  and — he  was  one  of  the  most  consummate  advocates 
who  ever  lived.  He  was  aware  that  there  were  certain 
specifically  Roman  doctrines  and  practices  which  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  under  the  famous  Vincentian  Canon :  and 
he  met  the  difficulty,  first,  by  an  effective  tu  qttoque,  *  What- 
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*  ever  be  historical  Christianity,  it  is  not  Protestantism. 

‘  If  ever  there  were  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this  ’ ;  *  and,  secondly, 
by  pointing  out  that  the  canon,  taken  literally,  was  fatal  to 
the  dogmatic  position — which  he  and  his  opponents  alike 
took  for  granted — as  such ;  since  it  was  notorious  that 
fundamental  beliefs  common  to  England  and  Borne  had 
been  ignored,  ambiguously  expressed,  and  even,  in  terms  at 
least,  denied  by  early  writers.  This,  indeed,  was  no  new 
position;  it  had  been  triumphantly  upheld  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  by  tbe  Jesuit  Petavius  against  Bull  and 
Bossuet.  Tertullian’s  ‘Fuit  tempus  cum  Filius  non  fuit* 
was  Arianism  pure  and  simple ;  the  teaching  of  St.  Basil 
and  the  Gregories  on  original  sin  was  scarcely  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  Pelagius;  Hooker’s  apology  for 
them  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  plea  in  mitigation  of 
judgement :  ‘  Shall  we  give  sentence  of  death  inevitable 
‘  against  all  those  Fathers  in  the  Greek  Church  which, 
‘  being  mispersuaded,  died  in  the  error  of  free  will  ?  ’  But 
the  controversy,  famous  in  its  day,  had,  after  the  manner  of 
controversies,  been  forgotten ;  Newman’s  book  burst  like  a 
bombshell  on  the  religious  world.  On  the  one  hand  it  cut 
away  the  ‘Perp^tuite  de  la  Foi’ — the  keystone,  it  was 
believed,  of  orthodoxy ;  on  the  other  it  opened  the  door  to 
uncertainty  and  error  of  every  description ;  if  it  justified 
the  Athanasian  theology,  it  justified  also  the  creed  of 
Pius  IV.  He  proposed  to  account  for  the  facts  by  a  theory 
which  he  called  that  of  ‘  Developements  ’ — viz. : — 

‘  that  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  creed  and  ritual, 
and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of 
individual  writers  and  Churches,  are  the  necessary  attendants  on  any 
philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and  heart 
and  has  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  great  ideas ;  and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths, 
though  communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all  by  inspired  teachers, 
could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but,  as 
received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired  and  through  media 
which  were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time  and  deeper 
thought  for  their  full  elucidation.’  (Developement,  p.  27.) 

But  tbe  theory  was  too  subtle  to  command  general  accept¬ 
ance.  First,  it  was  ‘  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  a  difficulty ,* 
and  orthodoxy  does  not  re^ily  recognise  difficulties ;  secondly, 
such  catchwords  as  ‘  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,quod  ab  omni- 
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‘  bus,’  or  the  ‘  unaniinus  consensus  patrum,’  empty  as  they 
were  of  any  real  content,  were  more  effective,  because  more 
easily  understood.  Protestants  distrusted  it  because  it  was 
devised  in  the  interests  of  Catholicism ;  Catholics,  because 
it  represented  Catholicism  as  ‘  another  Gospel,’  an  after¬ 
growth  contained  only  implicitly  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  so  acute  a  mind  as  Newman’s 
was  blind  to  the  applications  of  which  his  theory  was 
capable,  or  to  the  results  to  which,  when  thus  applied,  it  led. 
But  it  was  no  business  of  his  to  indicate  them ;  he  used  it 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  no  further.  His  conception  of 
it,  indeed,  oscillates  between  that  of  an  evolution  properly 
so  called — which,  valid  as  it  is,  is  foreign  to  the  antiquity 
on  which  he  relied  and  which  he  desired  to  re-establish — 
and  that  of  a  mere  explication,  ‘  a  developement  of  distinct- 
‘  ness  of  analysis.’  And,  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea 
which  inspired  the  book  throughout,  he  lays  down  certain 
skilfully  chosen  ‘  tests  of  a  true  developement  ’ — preserva¬ 
tion  of  type,  continuity  of  principles,  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  early  anticipation,  logical  sequence,  preservative 
additions,  chronic  continuance — of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  which  could  not  be  brought  under  one  or  other 
of  them.  Brilliant  as  the  argument  is,  it  is  advocacy,  not 
science.  Catholicism  is  on  trial,  and  we  are  listening  to 
counsel  for  the  defence. 

Since  then  much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges. 
During  the  last  half-century  the  historical  sense  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  transform  our  outlook 
over  the  past.  Before,  taking  names  for  things,  we  con¬ 
strued  it  in  the  terms  of  the  present,  attributing  to  men  of 
remote  ages  the  conceptions,  the  standpoints,  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  to-day.  The  ‘  Church  ’  of  which  we  read  in  the 
New  Testament  suggested  an  organised  society  like  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  the  Church  of  England ;  a  ‘  deacon,’ 
a  newly  ordained  curate  fresh  from  Oxford ;  a  *  bishop,’ 
a  dignitary  living  in  a  palace  and  wearing  lawn  sleeves. 
Human  nature,  it  is  true,  is  much  the  same  at  all  times ;  its 
elemental  needs,  instincts,  and  passions  sway,  as  they  have 
swayed  and  will  always  sway,  men.  But  this  identity  is 
fundamental,  and  subsists  under  an  almost  inflnite  divei’sity 
of  setting  and  detail.  Hence,  over  and  above  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  the  power  of  weighing  evidence,  the 
faculty  of  historical  imagination  is  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  student.  This  faculty  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  of 
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romance :  Scott  possessed  a  double  portion  of  it.  And  the 
qualities  that  made  him  great  in  romance  made  him  great 
in  history ;  others  speak,  and  we  listen ;  Scott  opens  our 
eyes,  and  we  see.  The  historian  must  live  in  the  past ;  he 
must  look  at  men  of  a  former  age  from  their  own  point  of 
view  and  judge  them  by  their  own  standards  ;  he  must  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  characters  he  describes.  In 
religious  origins,  as  elsewhere,  the  Where  and  When  are 
vital ;  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  understand  primitive 
Christianity  till  we  have  ceased  to  regard  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day.  The  thoughts  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  generation  were  not  our  thoughts  j 
their  reading  of  experience,  their  canons  of  belief,  their 
modes  of  consciousness  and  expression,  all  were  other  than 
ours.  They  were  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  neither 
Anglican  nor  Puritan,  neither  High  nor  Low  nor  Broad 
Church.  If  we  think  we  find  the  tenets  of  modern  sects  or 
parties  among  them,  we  deceive  ourselves ;  they  belong  to 
earlier  strata,  which,  with  their  fauna  and  fiora,  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Religious  enthusiasm,  to  take  one 
instance  out  of  many,  has,  for  good  or  evil,  become  foreign 
to  us ;  we  pass  it  over,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  or  among  the  Anabaptists  or  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  with  a  shrug  of  impatience,  or  even  of  con¬ 
tempt.  But  this  attitude  is  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
the  historian  of  early  Christianity ;  for  the  Christianity  of 
the  first  days  was  nothing  if  not  enthusiastic ;  its  adherents 
were  enthusiasts  to  a  man.  They  spoke  with  tongues,  they 
prophesied,  they  worked  and  experienced  wonders,  they 
saw  visions,  they  dreamed  dreams.  Families  are  subject  to 
strange  vicissitudes ;  the  respectable  churchgoer  of  to-day 
would  find  himself  as  little  at  home  among  his  spiritual 
ancestors  as  was  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  among  his  uncomfort¬ 
able  kinsmen,  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  The  past  is  past ; 
we  cannot  recall  it.  If  Christianity  has  developed — that  is, 
ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  and  become  what  it  was  not — it 
does  not  follow  that  the  process  was  pathological ;  primitive 
Christianity  had  to  perish  that  Christianity  might  survive. 
But  a  price  had  to  be  paid  for  its  survival.  The  distinctive 
features  of  the  developement  were  historical,  not  evangelical ; 
not  only,  that  is  to  say,  are  they  absent  from  Christ’s 
personal  teaching,  but  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  temper 
between  the  two.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position. 
Had  Christianity  appeared  at  the  outset  in  the  shape  that 
it  had  assumed  by  the  end  of  the  third  century,  Newman’s 
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arguments  would  have  been  unanswerable.  The  hierarchy 
was  established,  dogma  in  process  of  formation ;  the 
discrepancies  between  Nicene  and  Tridentine  Catholicism, 
considerable  as  they  are,  could  be  accounted  for  by  explica¬ 
tion  ;  the  data  were  present,  if  the  conclusions  had  not  been 
drawn.  But,  convincing  as  an  answer  to  the  Anglican 
who  appealed  from  Trent  to  Nicsea  and  Ephesus,  the  ‘  Essay 
‘  on  Developement  ’  was  inconclusive  as  against  the  Christian 
who  appealed  from  all  three — from  Pope  and  Church  and 
Council — to  Christ.  The  problem  lay  further  back.  The 
germs  of  the  new  growth,  of  ecclesiasticism,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Apostolic  age:  the  consciousness  of  their  presence 
may  have  inspired  the  doubt  that  weighed  on  the  mind  of 
an  early  disciple,  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Master :  ‘  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith 
‘  upon  the  earth  ?  ’  It  is  the  signal  merit  of  German 
theology  to  have  perceived  this.  German  theologians,  be 
their  shortcomings  what  they  may,  are  inquirers,  not 
advocates ;  they  cultivate  the  scientific  temper;  they  see, 
or  at  least  do  their  best  to  see,  things  as  they  are,  and 
follow  the  consequent  thought,  instead  of  attempting  to 
divert  or  guide  it,  lead  where  it  will.  ‘Die  Anfange 
‘  unserer  Religion  ’  is  German  in  this,  the  best,  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  objective ;  it  sacrifices  neither  impression  to 
detail  nor  detail  to  impression.  There  are  points  on  which 
the  author’s  judgement  tends  to  arbitrariness.  A  certain 
dogmatism  a  r^ours  characterises  his  Christology;  his 
interpretation  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching  overstates  the  element 
of  incipient  Catholicising  which  that  teaching  undoubtedly 
contains.  But  no  English  book  covers  the  same  ground,  or 
is  conceived  with  the  same  breadth  and  sanity;  in  few 
works  in  any  language  are  learning  and  insight  so  happily 
combined. 

The  main  features  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  set  before 
us  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  not  open  to  question. 
‘  Christianity  is  in  its  essence  a  layman’s  religion,  because 
‘  Jesus,  a  layman,  was  its  prophet.’*  It  was  without 
theology,  without  law,  without  priesthood,  and  without 
ritual.  Nor  was  it  only  without  these  things;  it  was  a 
protest  against  and  an  emancipation  from  them  :  *  We  are 
‘not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.’  The  Christ  of  the 
Evangelists  is  no  philosopher :  his  sayings  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  system  or  made  the  premises  of  a  syllogism ;  they  are 
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literary,  not  scientific  ;  he  felt  rather  than  knew.  The  over¬ 
burdening  sense  of  human  sin,  which,  unknown  to  Hebrew 
antiquity,  had  its  origin  not  so  much  in  any  deepening  of 
the  moral  consciousness  as  in  the  long  sufferings  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  was  so  conspicuous  in  St.  Paul,  finds  no 
echo  in  him.  ‘  This  whole  psychology  of  sin  is  symptomatic 
‘  of  disease.  .  .  .  The  joyousness  of  childhood  was  possessed 
*  by  Jesus  in  a  degree  which  we  can  scarcely  picture  to 
‘  ourselves.’*  He  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  large  and  serene 
freedom  ;  no  cloud  obscures  the  *  kindly  light  ’  of  the  central 
sun.  The  three  great  lines  of  later  Christian  thought — the 
ecclesiastical,  the  Pauline-Augustinian,  and  the  rational — 
are,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  unevangelical;  the 
Gospel  knows  nothing  of  them  ;  they  are  not  of  Christ. 
This  statement  may  be  traversed  by  reference  to  such 
passages  as  Matthew  xvi.  18,  19;  Mark  ix.  43-48,  x.  45. 
But  these,  when  their  sense  has  not  been  obscured  or  lost  by 
faulty  exegesis,  present  us  with  the  reflection  of  a  later 
generation  on  Christ’s  teaching  rather  than  with  his  own 
words.  Those  even  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  this 
account  of  the  matter  must  interpret  the  part  by  the  whole. 
If,  in  a  document  the  general  tenour  of  which  is  un- 
mistakeable,  a  clause  occurs  here  and  there  which  points  in 
a  different  direction,  it  is  against  all  rules  of  interpretation 
to  read  the  document  as  a  whole  in  the  light,  real  or 
apparent,  of  these  clauses.  Rather  they  must  be  conceived 
and  construed  in  its  spirit;  or,  at  most,  left  over  as  a 
problem  to  be  solved. 

‘  Jesus  was  a  Galilean  through  and  through.*  This  is 
the  key  to  the  man,  his  mind,  and  his  personal  work. 
He  stifled  in  the  Judaism  of  Jerusalem ;  from  first  to 
last  there  was  war  to  the  knife  between  it  and  him.  To 
the  enthusiastic  youth,  fresh  from  the  diviner  shrines  of 
the  hillside  and  the  lakeshore,  one  with  the  mystery  of 
Creation,  seeing  God  in  Nature  and  Nature  again  in  God, 
there  was  something  forced  and  artificial  in  the  formal 
liturgy  and  set  forms  of  the  Temple.  ‘  Neither  in  this 
‘  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,’  but  ‘  in  spirit  and  in 
‘  truth.’  An  element  of  the  shambles  is  inseparable  fi’om 
sacrificial  worship.  As  the  tainted  smoke  rose  from 
its  reeking  altars  he  recalled  the  ‘sacrifice  and  burnt 
‘  offering  tbou  wouldest  not  ’  of  the  Psalmist,  or  Jeremiah’s 
emphatic,  ‘  I  commanded  it  not,  neither  came  it  into  my 
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‘  mind.’  We  do  not  read  of  his  taking  part  in  worship  of 
this  kind,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  his  having  done  so : 
the  people  acclaimed  him  as  a  prophet,  but  neither  friend 
nor  enemy  ever  spoke  of  him  as  a  priest.  A  villager,  not  a 
townsman,  he  was  wise  with  the  wisdom  which  comes  of 
communing  with  Nature  rather  than  with  books  or  men. 
For  years  he  had  fed  his  mind 

‘  in  a  wise  passiveness ;  ’ 

and,  when  his  time  for  teaching  came,  he  taught  ‘  not  as 
‘  the  Scribes.’  This  was  the  new  note  that  struck  his 
hearers,  the  note  of  actuality  ;  he  had 

‘  come  forth  into  the  light  of  things.  ’ 

The  temper  of  the  poet  was  his  : 

‘  The  common  growth  of  Mother  Earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears.’ 

No  man  ever  had  a  keener  Nature- sense  ;  no  teaching  was 
ever  so  spontaneous,  so  instinctive,  so  full  of  light  and  air. 
He  lived  in  that  intimate  contact  with  the  soil  which  means 
health  of  mind  and  body  ;  he  was  a  lover  of  the  fields,  the 
hills,  the  free  peasant  life  of  Galilee  lived  in  the  open — in 
sun,  wind,  and  rain.  The  formal,  or  institutional,  in  religion 
was  foreign  to  him  ;  ‘  the  language  of  theology  seems  never 
‘  to  fall  from  his  lips.’  He  broke  with  the  trammels  of  the 
past — tradition,  the  written  text,  the  letter  of  the  law — 
interpreting,  rejecting,  superseding  freely.  ‘  The  attitude 
‘  of  Jesus  to  the  Old  Testament  may  be  described  in  three 
‘  words  :  Piety,  Scepticism,  and  Criticism.’  Grasping  the 
permanent,  the  divine  element  in  religion,  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  changing,  or  human.  If  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  untouched  by  the  limitations  of  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  time,  at  least  they  existed  for  him  at  their 
irreducible  minimum ;  he  moved  in  a  higher  region ;  his 
was  ‘  the  peace  of  an  unfathomable  sky.’  His  life  was  of 
the  simplest.  He  was  poor  and  in  labours ;  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  But  it  was  lived  in  the  free  air  and 
in  the  sunshine  ;  of  asceticism,  the  deliberate  trampling  on 
and  uprooting  of  nature,  we  find  in  him  never  a  trace.  ‘  The 
*  common  people  heard  him  gladly.’  He  spoke  out  of  his 
heart  to  theirs,  and  in  their  own  tongue.  From  them  he 
chose  his  special  followers  ;  to  them  he  delivered  his  divine 
message,  speaking  to  them  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  of 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  that 
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•was  to  come  upon  the  earth.  How  far  are  we  here,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  elaborate  Temple  ritual,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  casuistry,  the  empty  dogmatism,  the  interminable  dis¬ 
putations  of  the  Scribes !  Of  the  former  a  Jewish  writer  says, 
‘  God  did  not  so  much  command  as  tolerate  them  ’ ;  of  the 
latter,  ‘  the  letter  (we  read)  killeth  ’ ;  but  ‘  the  words  that  I 
‘  speak  unto  you  are  spirit  and  life.’  Hence  the  break  with 
official  Judaism.  Two  successive  stages  may  be  traced  in 
Christ’s  attitude  to  the  received  religion.  The  latter  only  was 
one  of  avowed  hostility;  but  in  the  former  the  antagonism  was 
latent,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  discerned  by  eyes  quickened 
by  self-interest  and  pride  of  caste.  Was  the  relation 
between  man  and  God  that  of  son  and  father  ?  Then  there 
was  no  room  for  a  mediating  priesthood.  Did  God  see  the 
returning  sinner  ‘  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,’  and 
have  compassion,  and  run,  and  fall  on  his  neck,  and  kiss 
him  ?  Then  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  by  which  an  offended 
Deity  was  reconciled,  were  useless ;  their  motive  was 
gone.  So  with  legalism,  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  a  whole, 
and  the  superstructure  built  on  it  by  the  Scribes.  Its 
foundation  was  undermined.  Grace  and  law  are  incommen¬ 
surable.  To  them  that  believe  there  is  no  law  and  no  con¬ 
demnation  ;  the  law  written  on  the  heart  is  law  only  by  a 
metaphor ;  it  is  part  of  the  self,  not  a  thing  imposed  from 
without.  And  with  this  falls  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  with  its  particularism,  its  national  privileges,  its 
exclusive  claims  to  divine  election.  The  change  was  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  ;  ‘  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold, 
‘  all  things  are  become  new.’ 

The  belief  in  the  Parousia,  the  literal  and  immediate 
coming  of  Christ,  is  the  key  to  the  life  and  mind  of  the 
Church  of  the  first  age.  It  accounts  for  its  distinctive 
features,  and  explains  the  absence  of  much  that,  looking 
back  from  later  standpoints,  men  have  expected  to  find  in 
it,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to  find.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
or  of  God,  which  Christ  preached  was  ‘  at  hand  ’ ;  the  future 
to  which  it  belonged  was  a  future  treading  on  the  heels  of 
the  present ;  it  was  ‘  near,  even  at  the  doors.’  The  Gospel 
was  just  the  good  news  of  its  nearness;  hence  its  paradoxes, 
as  they  seem  to  us,  whose  point  of  view  is  so  dift'erent :  ‘  take 
‘  no  thought  for  to-morrow,’  ‘  resist  not  evil,’  ‘  go  and  sell 
‘  that  thou  hast.’  In  what  precise  sense  Christ  himself 
understood  this  proximity  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but, 
while  it  is  probable  that  such  discourses  as  that  attributed 
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to  him  in  Matthew  xziv.  4-22  are,  in  fact,  anonymous 
fragments  of  early  Christian  prophecy,  we  can  scarcely 
credit  him  with  the  modern  conception  of  prolonged  and 
indeBnite  delay.  The  Trdaas  rds  fjfispas  of  Matthew  xxviii. 
20  will  not  bear  the  meaning  which  we,  ‘  on  whom  the  ends 
‘  of  the  world  are  come,’  read  into  it ;  before  the  existing 
generation  had  passed  away,  it  was  believed,  the  Lord  would 
come.  The  results  of  such  a  belief  on  those  who  enter¬ 
tained  it  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Conceive  a  community 
animated  by  it ;  what  a  revolution  in  feeling,  thought,  and 
conduct  would  follow  !  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow 
would  be  its  basis ;  whereas  for  us  the  whole  art  of  life  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  thought  for  to-morrow,  in  foresight;  we 
work  for  posterity,  for  the  future  ;  the  thought  of  to-morrow 
is  inseparably  bound  up  in  that  of  to-day.  Politics,  indus¬ 
try,  research,  the  Church,  the  State,  the  family,  the  higher 
interests  even  of  the  individual,  all  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  our  environment  is,  relatively  at  least,  permanent ;  that 
to-day  will  be  succeeded  by  to-morrow,  to-morrow  by  the 
day  after,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  removal  of  this 
assumption  could  not  but  withdraw  men  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  Why  work  to  build  up  an  empire,  a  family, 
a  fortune,  when  the  flammantia  mcenia  rnundi  are  falling 
about  us  ?  Why  make  long  plans,  accumulate  knowledge, 
search  into  the  secrets  of  Nature ;  why 

‘  Scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  ’ 

when  the  end  is  imminent,  ‘  the  figure  of  this  world  ’  passing 
away  ?  So  thought  the  Christians  of  the  first  age.  They 
withdrew,  accordingly,  from  public  life ;  they  made  ‘  no 
‘  provision  ’  for  the  future ;  it  was  so  uncertain,  they 
thought,  that  there  would  be  a  to-morrow  that  they  lived, 
planned,  and  acted  only  for  to-day.  This  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  famous  excursus  on  marriage.*  He  had 
‘no  commandment  of  the  Lord,’  and  his  counsel  on  the 
matter  is  not,  primarily,  at  least,  ascetic,  as  some  have 
thought,  but  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  as  the 
Apostolic  Church  conceived  them :  ‘  this  is  good  for  the  present 
‘  distress  ’ — Bid  ri-jv  ii/saTwaav  dvdyKTjv  — and  because  ‘  the 
‘  time  is  short.’  The  late  organisation  of  the  Church  and 
fixing  of  her  standards,  the  fluidity  of  her  teaching  for  the 
first  three  or  more  generations,  the  gap  between  the  literature 
of  the  Apostolic  and  that  of  the  post-Apostolic  age — these 
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things,  which  are  so  unaccountable  and  so  perplexing  to  us,  are 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  intense  expectation 
in  which  the  Christians  of  the  time  lived.  What  would  we 
not  give  to  be  able  to  supply  these  deficiencies?  We  read 
and  re-read  the  few  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
we  catch  at  the  least  hint  or  suggestion  that  the  ingenuity 
of  scholars  can  derive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  whatever 
source.  But  with  them  it  was  otherwise.  Those  even  who 
had  ‘  known  Christ  after  the  fiesh  ’  knew  him  so  now  no 
longer.  What  great  value  was  to  be  attached  even  to  the  most 
sacred  events  of  this  world  if  it  were  so  soon  to  be  lost  in 
another?  Why  make  provision  for  the  Church  of  the 
future,  her  ministry,  her  worship,  her  theology,  when  the 
Church  of  the  present  was — to-day  it  might  be — to  greet 
her  returning  Lord  ? 

The  word  ‘  Church,’  indeed,  is  misleading  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  iKKXrjaia  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  per¬ 
manent  organised  body,  like  the  ‘  Churches  ’  of  to-day,  with 
definite  creeds  and  a  fixed  ritual,  but  a  ‘  little  flock  ’  of 
believers  on  whom  the  Spirit  rested,  who  were,  literally, 
‘  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  The 
question  of  dogma,  ceremonial,  and  Church  government  so 
hotly  discussed  in  later  generations  would  have  been  un¬ 
intelligible  to  them.  Ceremonial  they  had  none ;  their 
beliefs  were  instinctive,  not  dogmatic  ;  they  were  a  ‘  brother- 
‘  hood  ’  rather  than  a  corporation  or  society  :  it  is  among 
the  Quakers,  the  Irvingites,  or  the  members  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  that  we  shall  find  their  nearest  counterparts 
to-day.  The  early  Protestant  translators  who  rendered 
EKKXya-ia  Congregation  showed  more  insight  than,  perhaps, 
they  knew :  Church  had  acquired  a  connotation  which  was 
not  contained  in,  and  which  it  was  important  to  remove 
from,  the  term.  The  ministry — here  again  the  word  is 
used  in  its  literal,  not  its  later,  sense— of  the  infant  com¬ 
munity,  or  communities,  was  charismatic,  not  official.  It 
was  based  on  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit :  ‘  Prophecy  is  one 
‘  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  first  age.’  The  believer 
as  such  was  a  TTveofiariKos — that  is,  charismatically  endowed, 
and  called  upon  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  one  form  or 
another.  This  form,  indeed,  was  not  the  same  in  all  cases ; 
but  all  prophesied ;  the  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  was  unknown.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  were 
equal :  but  ‘  the  distinctions  which  St.  Paul  makes  between 
‘  Christians  are  based  not  upon  office,  but  upon  varieties  of 
‘  spiritual  power.’  In  every  community  certain  members 
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were  more  prominent  than  others :  ‘  The  community  as  a 
‘  whole  consisted  of  two  classes,  ff/ovpevoi  and  wyioi.**  Among 
these  gyovfisvoi  a  threefold  division  soon  manifested  itself — 
Apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  The  division,  indeed,  is 
not  exhaustive;  we  read  also  of  evangelists  and  pastors. 
Nor  is  the  distinction  between  the  classes  clearly  drawn, 
the  Apostles  and  the  prophets  overlapping.  But  criticism 
such  as  this  would  have  seemed  of  no  importance  to  a 
Christian  of  the  time ;  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn,  not  between  those  who  exercised  this  or  that 
charisma,  but  between  those  who  were  and  those  who 
were  not  of  the  community.  The  functions  of  these  rjyovfjisvoi 
were  occasional,  and  many  of  those  who  discharged  them 
wandered  like  missionaries  from  place  to  place,  founding  new 
communities  and  exhorting  and  building  up  those  already 
established ;  while  others,  the  teachers  in  particular,  were 
settled  in  a  particular  city  or  district,  and  formed  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  early  itinerant  and  the  later  local  ministries.  These 
last  were  economic  in  their  origin ;  the  Eucharistic  meal 
and  the  administration  of  the  offerings  connected  with  it 
called  them  into  existence.  As  the  communities  increased 
in  number  the  uncertain  services  of  peripatetic  Apostles  and 
evangelists  no  longer  sufficed  for  their  needs.  Local  officers 
were  appointed,  to  whom  the  important  duty  of  distributing 
the  alms  of  the  brotherhood  to  its  poorer  members  was 
entrusted,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  prophet,  presided 
at  its  meetings,  of  which  the  Eucharist  formed  the  distinc¬ 
tive  part.  Here,  as  before,  three  classes  of  functionaries 
may  be  distinguished — bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
No  clear  line  of  separation  exists  between  the  two  former. 
The  bishop  was  originally  the  temporary  president  of  a 
body  of  presbyters  or  elders ;  at  times  thei’e  were  several 
bishops  in  one  city.  By  degrees  the  presidency  was  given 
permanently  to  one  ruling  elder,  to  whom,  consequently, 
the  name  of  bishop  pre-eminently  attached  itself.  But  the 
duties  of  the  office  had  regard,  as  before,  primarily  to  the 
temporalities  of  the  community.  The  qualifications  for 
the  episcopate  enumerated  in  1  Timothy  iii.  sufficiently 
indicate  its  nature,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  diaconate,t  and  differ  from  those  required  from 
an  Apostle  or  prophet.  The  fiias  ywaiKos  dvBpa,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  would  be  unmeaning  in  connexion  with  the  office 
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as  it  existed  in  the  later  Church.  To  interpret  the  vvoi'ds 
as  a  prohibition  of  second  marriage — the  ‘  bigamy  ’  of  the 
canonists — is  to  go  behind  the  text,  and,  indeed,  involves 
an  anachronism.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  he  to  whom 
so  responsible  a  charge  as  that  of  the  iTrto-AcoTTj;  is  committed 
must  be  no  untried,  perhaps  susceptible,  youth,  without 
family  ties  and  domestic  duties,  but  a  grave,  elderly 
Christian,  with  a  reputation  and  permanent  residence  in  the 
community,  a  sober  married  man.  The  main  problem  of 
Church  histoi’y  lies  iu  the  process  by  which  this  local  and 
economic  supplanted  the  earlier  universal  and  charismatic 
ministry  ;  and  how,  from  the  primitive  identification  of  the 
community  with  the  K\rjpos,  a  ‘  clergy  ’  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  word  emerged.  The  ‘spiritual  gifts’ — tongues,  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  the  rest — were  obviously  open  to  misuse  and  mis¬ 
conception  :  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  we  have  a  picture  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  to  which  they  led.  The  £vaj(rjfi6v(os  koX  Kara  rd^iv 
of  St.  Paul  became  a  watchword ;  it  was  essential,  if 
Christianity  were  not  to  fall  into  discredit,  that  it  should  be 
enforced.  Enthusiasm  passed  easily  into  hysteria,  or  became 
a  cloak  for  self-interest ;  ‘  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep 
‘  into  houses  and  lead  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins, 
‘  led  away  with  divers  lusts.’  The  repeated  exhortations  to 
manual  labour  *  are  significant.  The  ‘  Didache  ’  is  explicit 
against  the  greed  and  encroachments  of  those  who  were,  or 
professed  to  be,  ‘  spiritual  ’ ;  the  prophets  were  forbidden  to 
demand  contributions  in  money  or  kind  for  their  own  main¬ 
tenance  ;  the  periodical  visit  of  the  Apostle  was  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  two  days.  As  time  went  on  the  ‘  spiritual  gifts  ’  became 
rarer,  and  their  utility  more  open  to  question :  a  difference 
of  interest  and  standpoint  manifested  itself  between  the 
‘  spiritual  ’  and  the  ordinary  Christian,  the  wandering  prophet 
and  the  settled  local  community.  Traces  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels :  the  allusion  to  those  ‘  who  devour 
‘  widows’  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers,’  and 
the  injunction  ‘  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,’  are  signi¬ 
ficant,  and  embody  the  experience  of  a  later  generation  than 
that  of  Christ.  The  financial  power  of  the  local  ministry 
increased  its  weight  and  influence.  Analogies  from  the 
Synagogue  organisation  and  from  Greek  forms  of  association, 
guild  and  municipal,  were  pressed  into  service.  In  Christum 
defluxit  Esdras :  Old  Testament  parallels  were  applied  and 
extended ;  a  new  ‘  Law  ’  took  the  place  of  the  liberty  of 
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the  Gospel,  a  theocratic  polity  that  of  the  loosely  organised 
brotherhood.  And  when  Gnosticism  threatened  to  obliterate 
the  lines  of  historical  Christianity  the  episcopate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  a  status  rather  than  an  office,  changed  its 
character:  the  bishop  became  first  the  guardian  of  the 
‘  depositum,'*  then  its  witness  and  expounder ;  finally  his 
relation  to  the  community  developed  into  that  of  teacher  to 
taught.  Meantime  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  had  undergone  a  profound  change.  With  regard  to 
Eucharistic  doctrine,  says  P.  Semeria,  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  first  ages  ‘  the  developed  formulas  and  precise 
‘  theological  conceptions  of  a  later  time.’  f  It  was  long 
before  these  arose.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sacraments  became  more  prominent  in  the  post-Apostolic 
than  they  had  been  in  the  Apostolic  period.  A  bishop  of 
the  second  century  would  not  have  said,  ‘  I  thank  God  that 
‘  I  baptized  none  of  you,’  or  ‘  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize.’ 
From  symbols,  or  tokens  of  Church  membership  (Gemein- 
schaftszeichen),  they  had  become  effectual  signs,  the  link 
between  nature  and  the  supernatural.  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  baptism  is  the  Xovrpov  •jraXivyeueaias,  in  Ignatius 
the  Eucharist  is  the  (^dppuKov  ddavaaias,  already  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  is  a  condition  of  eternal  life.  And  as 
prophecy  died  out — how  gradual  the  process  was  may  be 
seen  in  Weinel’s  luminous  treatise,  ‘  Die  Wirkungen  des 
‘  Geisies  und  der  Geister  im  nachapostolischen  Zeitalter  bis 
‘  zum  Irenseus  ’ — the  dispensation  of  those  mystical  vehicles 
of  grace  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  local  ministry,  which 
thus,  while  retaining  its  administration  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  community,  acquired  a  spiritual  as  well  as  an 
economic  character,  and  succeeded  as  heir  by  default  the 
Apostles  and  prophets  of  an  earlier  age.  By  the  third 
century,  if  not  sooner,  Christianity  was  embodied  in  a 
visible  Church,  provided  with  a  liierarchy,  an  external 
worship,  strictly  formulated  codes,  dogmatic  and  ceremonial : 
the  living  waters  fiow,  but  they  have  been  turned  into  fixed 
channels ;  their  native  freedom,  their  spontaneity  is  gone. 
The  Idea  has  materialised  itself,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  its  unaccustomed  clothing :  the  Word  has,  in  anew 
and  less  happy  sense,  been  made  flesh.  A  concatenation  of 
circumstances  led,  we  have  seen,  to  the  change ;  but  external 
causes  would  have  been  powerless  to  bring  it  about  had  they 
not  been  seconded  by  an  ally  within.  It  is  easier  to  do  than 


*  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 


f  Dogma,  Gerarcbia,  e  Culto,  p.  362. 
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to  be.  ‘  La  mediocrite  fonde  VautoritL  It  is  the  man  who 

*  knows  religion  only  as  usage  and  obedience  that  creates 
‘  the  priest,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  an  essential 

*  part  of  the  obligations  which  he  feels,  by  loading  the  priest 
‘  with  them.  He  also  makes  ordinances,  for  the  semi- 
‘  religious  prefer  an  ordinance,  law,  to  the  Gospel.’*  He 
creates  dogma,  for  he  will  have  a  definite  answer  to  every 
question ;  he  has  not  taught  his  tongue  to  say,  ‘  I  do  not 
‘  know.’  He  will  have  ritual ;  its  exotic  atmosphere  alter¬ 
nately  stimulates  and  soothes  his  senses.  He  will  have  a 
religion  of  mystery,  of  the  marvellous ;  unless  he  sees  signs 
and  wonders  he  will  not  believe.  He  is  conscious,  in  his 
better  moments,  of  his  need  of  redemption,  though  he  knows 
neither  how  to  seek  nor  where  to  find  it ;  and,  hearing  the 
‘  Lo  !  here  is  Christ,  or  there,’  against  Christ’s  warning,  he 
believes.  But,  because  these  better  moments  come  and  go, 
he  will  compromise  with  the  Gospel.  He  cannot  rid  himself 
of  conscience,  but  he  will  make  his  own  conscience.  He 
desires  to  remain  under  law  ;  for  it  is  easy,  if  not  to  fulfil, 
at  least  in  some  way  to  circumvent  or  evade  a  legal  obliga¬ 
tion.  What  he  will  not  have  is  the  law  of  the  higher  self, 
which  is  what  it  is  whether  we  will  or  no,  inexorable, 
inevitable;  the  surrender  to  an  all-present,  all-embracing 
God.  Hence  an  average,  a  popular,  Christianity ;  t  a  religion 
of  the  second  order,  priestly,  dogmatic,  statutory,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  self  half  relinquished,  a  redemption  half 
accepted,  a  God  half  believed.  ‘  We  are  but  servants  of  God 
‘  by  natural  generation  :  sonship  is  first  given  to  us  by 
‘  regeneration  in  Christ.’ 

Christianity,  then,  ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  and  became 
what  it  was  not ;  it  is  idle  to  deny  this.  That  ‘  primitive 
‘  Christianity  perished  in  order  that  Christianity  might 
‘  survive  ’  t  may  be,  and  is,  true  ;  but  it  did  perish.  The 
account  of  the  matter  put  by  Newman  as  an  impossible 
hypothesis  is,  in  point  of  fact,  scarcely  exaggerated :  it  was 

‘  clean  swept  away  as  if  by  a  deluge,  suddenly,  silently,  and  without 
memorial ;  by  a  deluge  coming  in  a  night,  and  utterly  soaking, 
rotting,  heaving  up,  and  hurrying  off  every  vestige  of  what  is  found 
in  the  Church  before  cock-crowing :  so  that  “  when  they  rose  in  the 
morning”  her  true  seed  “were  all  dead  corpses” — nay,  dead  and 
buried — and  without  gravestone.  “  The  waters  went  over  them  ; 
there  was  not  one  of  them  left :  they  sank,  like  lead,  in  the  mighty 
waters.”’  (Church  of  the  Fathers,  p.  327.) 

*  Hamack,  ‘  Wesen,’  p.  130.  t  Die  Anfange,  pp.  212,  131. 
i  Hamack,  ‘Wesen,’  p.  9. 
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Nor  is  this  the  paradox  that  he  conceives  it.  *  It  is  not 

*  only  the  matters  over  which  theologians  dispute  that  are 

*  of  consequence.  The  most  important  events  come  about 
‘  silently,  unbidden  and  unforbidden,  in  virtue  of  the  natural 

*  process  of  change  incident  to  human  life  and  intercourse.’  * 
On  details  differences  of  opinion  exist,  and  will  continue  to 
exist.  This  or  that  critic  may  have  overstated  his  case, 
pressed  his  point  of  view  one-sidedly,  or  overlooked  con¬ 
siderations  that  make  against  it.  But  the  broad  lines  of  the 
situation  are  no  longer  open  to  controversy:  the  securus 
judicat  orhis,  which  rang  in  Newman’s  ears  till  it  flung  him 
into  the  arms  of  Home,  applies.  The  more  candidly  this  is 
admitted  the  better :  half  the  mischief  in  the  world  comes 
from  people  seeing  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as,  it  is 
thought,  they  ought  to  be,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  incon¬ 
venient  facts.  The  first  condition  of  knowledge  is  to  get 
out  of  this  way  of  looking  at  things.  Facts  are  neither 
convenient  nor  inconvenient,  but  existent  or  non-existent. 
We  have  neither  to  approve  nor  disapprove,  to  welcome  nor 
deplore  them ;  but  to  observe,  to  register,  and  to  infer.  It 
is  for  the  historian  to  trace  them,  to  discuss  their  origin 
and  growth.  It  is  for  the  theologian  to  estimate  their 
religious  worth,  assigning  them  their  due  place,  neither  less 
nor  more,  in  the  Christian  scheme.  For  that  they  have 
such  a  place,  that  they  affect  and  modify  religious  concep¬ 
tions,  is  beyond  question.  It  has  been  urged  of  theology,  as 
of  metaphysics,  that  it  is  a  beating  the  air  from  which 
nothing  follows,  a  ploughing  the  sands  from  which  no  crop 
comes.  Such  a  view  argues  a  defect  either  of  knowledge  or 
of  insight.  He  must  be  blind  who,  surveying  the  field  in 
either  case,  does  not  recognise  the  increase  that  has  come 
about,  the  advance  that  has  been  and  is  being  made.  To 
contribute  to  this  advance  is  the  work  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  theologian.  ‘  This  I  know :  the  theologians  of 
every  country  only  half  discharge  their  duties  if  they  think 
it  enough  to  treat  of  the  Gospel  in  the  recondite  language 
of  learning  and  bury  it  in  scholarly  folios.’  f  As  the  believer, 
for  his  own  and  others’  sake,  must  have  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  so  the  theologian  must  translate  his 
theology  into  the  terms  of  religion.  Why  ?  Because  on 
every  side  men  are  perplexed  and  troubled.  Like  stars  at 
dawn,  the  gods  are  paling  out  of  the  firmament;  doubt  and 

*  Die  Anfange,  p.  271. 

t  Harnack,  *  Wesen,’  Preface  to  English  edition. 
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distress  are  invading  the  ancient  shrines.  The  Church  the 
Bible,  are  undermined ;  in  this  high  region  reason  is  power* 
less ;  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with  the  monk  Serapion,  of  whom 
Cassian  records  that,  convinced  at  last  of  the  incorporeal 
nature  of  the  Deity,  he  flung  himself  in  despair  upon  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  ‘  Heu  me  miserum  !  Tulerunt  a  me 
‘  Deum  meum ;  et  quern  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  et  quern 
‘  adorem  aut  interpellem.’  Such  is  the  power  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  For,  in  truth,  these  things  are  not  as  we  picture 
them.  If,  like  the  prophet,  the  critic  is  set  ‘  to  pluck  up, 
‘  and  to  break  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  overthrow,’  this 
is  but  half  his  work :  the  mission  of  each  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  constructive — ‘  to  build  and  to  plant.’ 

‘  Jerusalem  eat  sortie  plus  brillante  et  plus  belle  du  travail  en 
apparence  destructeur  de  la  science  moderne.  Lea  pieux  r^cits  dont 
on  a  bercji  notre  enfance  sont  devenus,  grace  a  une  saine  interpreta¬ 
tion,  de  hautes  Veritas :  et  c’est  i  nous  qui  voyons  Israel  dans  sa 
reelle  beaute,  c’est  a  nous  autrea  critiques,  qu’il  appartient  vraiment 
de  dire — Stantes  erant  pedes  nostri  in  atriis  tuis,  Jerusalem.' 

For  it  is  possible  to  detach  the  kernel  from  the  husk,  the 
idea  from  its  setting,  the  unchanging  substance  of  religion 
from  its  necessarily  changing  forms.  This  is  the  real  issue 
between  Professor  Harnack  and  M.  Loisy ;  and  Harnack  is 
right  and  Loisy  wrong.  Ill  would  it  be  for  us  were  it  not 
so.  The  Kingdom,  as  the  Church  of  the  first  days  conceived 
it,  did  not  come ;  the  stately  edifice  of  dogma  built  up  by 
Fathers  and  Councils  is  crumbling ;  the  world-wide  theo¬ 
cracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  become  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  What  is  left  ?  That  which  these  things  in  their 
time  symbolised,  embodied,  finally  obscured — and,  because 
they  obscured  it,  perished ;  Christ,  and  faith  in  Him. 
‘  There  are  only  two  possibilities  here.  Either  the  Gospel 
‘  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  its  earliest  form,  in  which 
‘  case  it  came  with  its  times  and  has  departed  with  it ;  or 
‘  else  it  contains  something  which,  under  different  historical 
*  forms,  is  of  permanent  validity.  The  latter  is  the  true 
‘  view.  From  the  beginning  it  was  a  question  of  getting 
‘  rid  of  formulas,  correcting  expectations,  altering  ways  of 
‘  feeling ;  and  this  is  a  process  to  which  there  is  no  end.’ 
But  the  diflSculty  is  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality, 
because  ‘  the  thing  reveals  itself.  No  one  who  possesses  a 
‘  fresh  eye  for  what  is  alive,  and  a  true  feeling  for  what  is 
‘  really  great,  can  fail  to  see  it  and  distinguish  it  from  its 
‘  contemporary  integument.  .  .  .  The  Christian  religion 
‘  means  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only :  eternal  life  in  the 
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*  midst  of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of  God.’  * 
Or,  as  it  is  more  fully  expressed,  ‘  in  the  combination  of 
‘  these  ideas — God  the  Father,  Providence,  the  position  of 

*  men  as  God’s  children,  the  infinite  value  of  the  human 
‘  soul — the  whole  Gospel  is  expressed.*  f  M.  Loisy,  rightly, 
lays  stress  on  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  Heaven  *  as  the  primary 
point  in  Christ’s  teaching.  But  the  belief  in  the  Parousia 
forbids  us  to  identify  this  Kingdom  with  the  historical 
Church ;  and  the  Messianic  conception  of  it  broke  down  : 

‘  ultimately  the  Kingdom  is  nothing  but  the  treasure  which 

*  the  soul  possesses  in  the  eternal  and  merciful  God.’  J  By 
the  substance,  then,  of  Christianity — das  Wesen  des  Christen- 
turns — we  are  to  understand  the  ideas  that  have  taken  shape 
in  Christian  theology  under  the  varying  conditions  of  time 
and  space  and  in  the  course  of  history.  The  fact  of  this 
shaping  stares  us  in  the  face.  The  Christianity  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  is  already  other  than  that  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  the  process  is  never-ending. 
Patristic,  mediaeval,  modern  Christianity,  each  has  its 
distinctive  connotation  ;  how  different  is  our  own  standpoint 
from  that  of  a  hundred,  of  fifty,  or  even  of  twenty  years  ago  ! 
Nor,  if  we  refiect,  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  mind  is  a 
unity,  and  knows  nothing  of  watertight  compartments ;  reli¬ 
gion  stands  in  necessary  and  vital  contact  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  general  consciousness  of  the  time.  ‘  Theology  is 
‘  the  establishing  of  a  harmony  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
‘  theories  of  the  age.’  §  Conventional  orthodoxy  ignores  this ; 
hence  the  impasse  in  which  it  lands  us.  This  impasse  is, 
perhaps,  most  clearly  recognisable  in  Roman  Catholicism — 
hence  the  widespread  unrest  in  the  Catholic  body  of  which 
the  acrimonious  attack  on  M.  Loisy ’s  book  is  a  symptom — 
not  because  it  is  peculiar  to  that  form  of  Christianity,  but 
because  the  Roman  Church,  from  the  scale  on  which  it 
exists  and  from  the  rigorous  logic  of  its  theology,  exhibits 
as  it  were,  ‘  writ  large,’  the  characteristics  that  it  shares  with 
other  religious  systems  less  conspicuous  and  less  consistent 
than  itself.  The  premises  of  popular  Catholicism,  which 
do  not,  after  all,  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  same  type — a  strong  view  of  inspiration, 
the  text  of  Scripture  taken  uncritically,  a  surface  and 
unscientific  knowledge  of  history — lead  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  disputant  to  startling  conclusions.  This  is  the  secret 


*  Harnack,  ‘  Wesen,’  p.  8. 
J  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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of  the  continuous,  if  numerically  insignificant,  stream  of 
converts  from  the  various  Protestant  bodies;  this  is  the 
strength  of  the  extreme,  or  Ultramontane,  section  of  the 
Church.  Assent  passes  by  its  own  impetus  from  one  position 
to  another.  New  claims  are  shown  to  be  involved  in  those 
already  admitted  ;  dogma  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  logic 
gives  birth  to  dogma,  till,  plausible  as  the  Catholic  theory 
may  appear,  it  is  self-refuted.  Actual  Catholicism  is  its 
reductio  ad  absurdum ;  the  standpoint  of  the  Syllabus  of 
Pius  IX. — war  to  the  knife  with  knowledge,  society,  and 
civilisation — is  reached.  Here,  if  we  are  not  forsaken  by 
all  the  gods,  we  cry  halt.  The  Fallibility  of  the  In¬ 
fallible  has  been  demonstrated :  we  must  ‘  bear  to  doubt.’ 
Consistency  is  bought  too  dear  at  the  price  of  splitting 
up  life  into  the  disparate  quantities  :  common-sense  pre¬ 
serves  most  of  us  from  the  fallacy  of  logic,  than  which 
no  fallacy  is  more  fallacious ;  for  the  more  rigorously  we 
reason  from  imperfect  premises  the  wider  of  the  truth  are 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive.  Life  is,  and  must  at  all 
costs  be  conceived  as,  a  unity  ;  idealism  is  shattered  when 
its  content  not  merely  transcends  but  conflicts  with 
experience  ;  the  twilight  of  the  gods  passes  into  darkness ; 
we  go  out  into  the  night.  Here,  for  those  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  understand  him.  Professor  Harnack  is  not  a 
mere  theologian,  but  a  religious  teacher :  no  one  has  a  right 
to  lose  faith  in  the  world,  in  man,  and  in  God  who  has  not 
weighed  the  position  which  the  ‘  Wesen  des  Christentums  ’ 
represents.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  blind  alley.  Well,  we 
must  go  back  upon  our  premises  to  see  what  unauthorised 
assumption  has  been  let  pass,  what  false  step  taken ; 
criticising  to  reconstruct ;  withdrawing,  if  need  be,  to 
advance  ;  we  must  discriminate,  analyse,  discern.  In  many 
respects,  no  doubt,  the  positions  of  popular  theology  are 
untenable.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  religion  is 
an  illusion,  or  life  without  significance ;  that  we  are  without 
God  in  the  world.  The  method  is  historical  throughout. 

*  This  implies  the  recognition,  exposition,  and  presentation 
‘  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  the  essential  and  permanent 
‘  element  in  the  phenomena,  even  when  this  appears  under  the 
‘  most  incongruous  and  inadequate  forms.  In  the  discharge 
‘  of  such  a  task,  errors  are  unavoidable  ;  but  history,  treated 
‘  as  archseology,  is  dumb.’  * 

‘  History,  treated  as  archaeology,  is  dumb  ’ :  this  is  true 
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of  religions  as  of  secular  history ;  it  differentiates  living 
science  from  dead.  We  cannot  separate  the  letter  from  the 
spirit :  so  separated  it  becomes  a  letter  that  kills.  The 
Gospels  do  not  give  us  stenographic  reports  of  Christ’s 
discourses  ;  the  events  of  his  ministry  were  not  written  down 
at  the  time  by  a  special  correspondent  and  miraculously 
transmitted  to  us.  They  have  fared  as  other  document 
have  fared;  rather,  they  have  been  exposed  to  greater 
vicissitudes  in  proportion  as  the  interests  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  are  more  universal  and  more  intense.  They  contain 
history,  but  this  history  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  problem. 

‘  Our  present  Gospels  are  primarily  books  of  devotion. 

‘  Their  relation  to  their  historical  content  is  singularly 
‘  complex  and  involved  ’*  On  this  point  scholars,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  are  at  one.  ‘  The  Gospels  were  not  written 
‘  with  the  simple  object  of  giving  the  facts  as  they  were  ; 

‘  they  are  books  composed  for  the  purpose  of  evangelisa- 
‘  tion.*  t 

‘II  Vangelo  k  una  storia  edijicanle,  sul  tipo  di  quelle  scritte  da 
Plularco,’  pays  P.  Semerla  :  ‘  i  Vangeli  sono  il  frutto  maturate  in  un 
ambiente ;  e  la  loro  autorita  storica  non  nasce  tanto  dall’  essere 
ciascuno  all’  ombra  d’  un  nome  grande,  quanto  dall’  essere  tutti  sotto 
lagaranzia  delle  primissime  generazioni  cristiane.’  (Dogma,  Gerarchia, 
e  Culto,  pp.  3,  895.) 

M.  Loisy  puts  it  more  strongly : 

‘  II  ne  reste  dans  les  Evangiles  qu’un  echo,  necessairement  affaibli 
et  un  peu  rael^,  de  la  parole  de  J5sus;  il  reste  I’impression  generate 
qu’il  a  produite  sur  ses  auditeurs  bien  disposes,  ainsi  que  les  plus 
frappantes  de  ses  sentences,  selon  qu’on  les  a  comprises  et  inter- 
praties  ;  il  reste  enfin  le  mouvement  dont  J^sus  a  4t^  I’initiateur.’ 

Too  strongly  where  he  tells  us  that  such  passages  as 
Matthew  xi.  27,  Luke  xvii.  21,  ‘  ont  chance  I’un  et  I’autre 
‘  d’avoir  et^  influences,  sinon  produits,  par  la  theologie  des 
‘  premiers  temps.’  J  The  former,  it  is  true,  has  a  certain 
Joanniue  colour ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  presence  rather  than 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But, 
generally  speaking,  we  must  distinguish.  The  specific  terms 
and  formulas  of  a  later  age — iKKXrjala,  Matt.  xvi.  18 ; 
\vrpov,  Mark  x.  45 ;  the  Trinitariau  form  of  baptism. 
Matt,  xxviii.  29 — placed  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  are  no  doubt 

*  Boltzmann,  ‘  Neutestamentliche  Theologie,’  i.  127. 

t  Wesen,  p.  14.  ^ 
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to  be  received  with  a  certain  reserve.  ‘  lo  bo  supposto,’  says 
80  cautious  a  critic  as  P.  Semeria,  ‘  che  le  parole  registrate 
in  S.  Matteo  (xvi.  17-19)  cosi  come  giacciono — se  non 
‘  quanto  alia  lettera,  quanto  alio  spirito — sieno  state  pro- 
nunziate  dal  Cristo  ’  * — they  represent  rather  truth  of  idea 
than  of  fact.  But  such  reservations  must  be  made  with 
caution :  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  employment  in  each 
case  must  be  shown.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words 
of  Christ  are  unconditioned  they  may,  and  should,  be 
accepted  substantially  as  they  stand.  Nor  is  the  test  of 
this  unconditionedness  arbitrary.  Christ,  it  is  true,  became 
not  man  in  the  abstract,  but  this  particular  concrete  man, 
in  a  particular  period  and  environment,  and  no  other.  But 
great  men  deal  with  their  environment  sovereignly. 

‘  Others  abide  our  question.  Thou  art  free. 

We  ask  and  ask — thou  sniilest  and  art  still. 

Out-topping  knowledge.’ 

There  is  ground  on  which  we  put  off  our  shoes  from  off 
our  feet.  ‘  On  raconte  qu’ Angelico  de  Fiesole  ne  peignait 
‘  qu’a  genoux  les  tetes  de  la  Vierge  et  du  Christ.  II  serait 
‘  bien  que  la  critique  ftt  de  meme,  et  ne  brav^t  les  rayons 
‘  de  certaines  figures  devant  lesquelles  se  sont  inclines  les 
‘  siecles  qu’apres  les  avoir  adorees.* 

‘  L’Bvangile  et  Tfiglise,’  which,  though  Rome  has  so  far 
preserved  a  politic  silence,  has  been  formally  censured  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  consequently  not  reprinted,  is 
exciting  as  much  and  the  same  kind  of  controversy  in  France 
as  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  did  a  generation  and  more  back  in 
England.  This  controversy  throws  a  curious  sidelight  on 
Roman  Catholic  unity,  the  more  so  as  P.  Seraeria’s  ‘  Dogma, 
‘  Gerarchia,  e  Culto  nella  Chiesa  Primitiva,’  a  work  which, 
though  less  technical  than  M.  Loisy’s,  proceeds  on  the  same 
lines,  appears  under  the  highest  Roman  imprimatur,  that  of 
the  Master  of  the  Apostolic  Palace.  But  it  has  a  signifi¬ 
cance  beyond  this.  M.  Loisy  is  one  of  the  very  few  Catholic 
Oelehrte.  He  is  the  one  Biblical  scholar  of  whom  the  Roman 
Church  can  boast  whose  writings  appear  in  German  biblio¬ 
graphies  and  are  quoted  by  theologians  of  repute.  It  is 
permissible  to  differ  from  him,  but  a  modest  man  will  do  so 
with  deference;  to  criticise  him,  but  the  critic,  if  he  knows 
his  subject,  will  criticise  him  as  a  learner  and  with  respect. 
That  such  a  man  should  be  thrown  to  the  wolves  of  a  rufi^nly 
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religious  press  is  an  indecency,  a  folly  going  beyond  a  crime. 
Wisdom,  we  can  but  reflect,  is  no  longer  associated,  as  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  with  temporal  prosperity  :  a  man  situ¬ 
ated  as  M.  Loisy  is  situated  must  choose — he  has  chosen — 
between  the  two.  He  is  not  a  voluminous  writer ;  his 
thought  is  condensed,  his  expression  concise.  He  makes  no 
parade  of  learning :  he  does  not  indulge  in  rhetoric  ;  there 
is  no  attempt  at  effect  or  edification.  But  every  word  is 
weighed,  and  tells ;  there  is  not  a  sentence  that  is  not  the 
result  of  full  and  laborious  reading,  and  does  not  embody 
knowledge  assimilated  as  well  as  acquired.  He  is  seen,  per¬ 
haps,  at  his  best  in  his  volumes  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  or  in  his  admirable  ‘  Etudes  Evangeliques.’ 
‘  L’Evangile  et  I’Eglise  ’  is  less  objective ;  it  is  an  attempt 
on  critical  lines  to  defend  an  ecclesiastical  position  which, 
without  greater  modification  than  the  author  is  willing — 
at  least,  explicitly — to  concede,  is  defensible  only  at  the 
expense  both  of  critical  and  evangelical  truth.  Few  will 
contest  his  main  position.  He  sees  in  certain  critics,  of 
whom  he  takes  Professor  Harnack  as  representative,  a 
tendency  to  find  the  Christianity  of  our  own  time  in  the 
historical  Gospels.  And  he  argues  against  this  tendency, 
first,  that  these  Gospels  are  a  fact,  and  possess  an  objective 
existence  independent  of  our  conception  of  them;  and, 
secondly,  that,  reflecting  as  they  do,  not  our  environment, 
but  that  of  their  compilers,  the  attempt  to  read  into  them 
the  religious  ideas  of  to-day  is  an  anachronism.  These 
contentions  are  valid  and  timely.  The  besetting  sin  of 
theologians — and  modern  theologians  are  not  always  free 
from  it — is  to  manipulate  their  sources,  to  see  them  as  they 
would  have  them  be  rather  than  as  they  are.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  reminder  should  have  been  put  into  the 
shape  of  a  criticism  of  Harnack,  to  whom  M.  Loisy,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  of  course,  is  not  always  fair.  No  one  would 
suppose  from  ‘  L’Evangile  et  I’Eglise  ’  that  Harnack  had 
described  the  Gospels  as  an  Apocalyptic  message  based  on 
the  Old  Testament;  insisted  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  higher  righteousness;  protested,  with  regard  to  the 
developement  of  Christianity — ‘  “  Pathologisch  ”  ist  hier 
‘  nichts  ’ ;  and  maintained  that  the  disappearance  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  survival 
of  Christianity  itself.*  No  one  urges  more  strongly  that 


*  Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ;  voL  iii.  Preface  to  third 
edition  ;  Wesen,  pp.  34,  45,  9  ;  Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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Christ  must  be  viewed  not  in  himself  only,  but  in  his  work. 

‘  A  complete  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  Christianity  ? 
‘  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  are  restricted  to  Jesus  Christ’s 
‘  teaching  alone.  We  must  include  the  first  generation  of 
‘  his  disciples  as  well — those  who  ate  and  drank  with  him 
‘  — and  we  must  listen  to  what  they  tell  us  of  the  effect 
‘  which  he  had  upon  their  lives.’  *  And  again :  ‘  Just  as 
‘  we  cannot  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  a  tree  without 

*  regarding  not  only  its  root  and  its  stem,  but  also  its  bark, 

*  its  branches,  and  the  way  in  which  it  blooms,  so  we  cannot 

*  form  any  right  estimate  of  the  Christian  religion  unless 

*  we  take  our  stand  upon  a  comprehensive  induction  that 
‘  shall  cover  all  the  facts  of  its  history.’  f  From  another 
point  of  view  it  will  appear  to  many  that  M.  Loisy,  in  his 
anxiety  to  shield  the  Church,  has  overlooked  the  uniqueness 
of  her  Founder ;  that  he  has  not  laid  sufficient  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  later  ecclesiastical  Christianity  and  the 
personal  teaching  of  Christ.  That  the  latter  is  not  without 
a  certain  time  and  place  colour  is  true.  But  this  colour  is 
of  the  slightest. 

As  pure  gold  cannot  be  coined,  so  in  religion,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  pure  idea  escapes  our  apprehension  ;  but  in  the 
Gospels  we  find  it  with  the  minimum  of  alloy.  This  is 
because  they  give  us  religion  only ;  theology  and  organisa¬ 
tion  are,  comparatively  at  least,  absent  from  them  ;  it  is  in 
germ  only — and  the  germs  are  easily  recognised — that  they 
appear.  And  religion,  as  a  fact  of  spiritual  experience,  is 
of  all  things  the  most  simple  and  immediate:  hence  the 
power  of  a  purely  religious  teaching,  and  the  peace  that  it 
imparts.  When  we  pass  beyond  it,  inevitable  as  the  passage 
is,  we  are  in  a  different  atmosphere.  Organisation  means 
secularism,  theology  conflict.  %stem  succeeds  system ;  for 
theology  is  the  expression  of  religious  experience  in  the 
thought  of  a  particular  time;  and,  as  this  is  ephemeral, 
every  theology  bears  in  itself  necessarily  the  seeds  of  decay. 
M.  Loisy  would  not  question  this.  ‘  Que  les  dogmes  soient 

*  divins  par  I’origine  et  la  substance,  ils  sont  humains  de 
‘  structure  et  de  composition  ’ ;  J  he  insists  on  the  inevitable¬ 
ness  of  their  developement ;  he  conceives  Christianity 
‘  comme  une  semence  qui  a  grandi,  d’abord  plante  en 

*  puissance,  puis  plante  reelle,  identique  a  elle-meme  depuis 
‘  le  commencement  de  son  Evolution  jusqu’a  son  terme 

*  Wesen,  p.  6.  ,  ,  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 

J  L’Evangile  et  I’Eglise,  p.  159. 
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*  actuel,  et  depuis  la  racine  jusqu’au  sommet  de  la  tige.*  * 
Nowhere  has  this  developement  had  freer  play  in  certain 
directions  than  in  Roman  Catholicism,  and  M.  Loisy  is  not 
unaware  that  some  at  least  of  its  products  are  sufficiently 
equivocal.  ‘  Les  definitions  du  Vatican  se  sont  degagees 
‘  en  quelque  sorte  de  la  realite :  mais  si  le  mouvement 
‘  centralisateur  qui  y  a  conduit  semble  arrive  a  son  terme,  la 
‘  reflexion  theologique  n’a  pas  dit  ehcore  son  dernier  mot 
‘  sur  le  sujet.  On  pent  croire  que  I’avenir  fera,  touchant  la 
‘  veritable  nature  et  Tobjet  de  I’autorite  ecclesiastique,  des 
‘  observations  qui  ne  manqueront  pas  de  reagir  sur  la  mode 
‘  et  les  conditions  de  son  exercice.*  f  He  admits  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  criterion ;  with  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  a 
developement,  ‘  toute  la  question  est  de  savoir  si  le  com- 
‘  mentaire  est  homogene  ou  h^t^rogene  au  texte.’  J  But 
the  uncertainty  of  this  text  reflects  itself  in  the  develope¬ 
ment  :  ‘  un  4cho,  necessairement  affaibli  et  un  peu  mel6,’  § 
is  an  ambiguous  and  inadequate  test.  What  has  been,  it 
may  be  urged,  will  be ;  as  the  mind  of  the  past  has  moulded 
the  dogmatic  constructions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
so  will  that  of  the  present  and  of  the  future ;  ‘  il  est  incon- 
‘  cevable  que  leur  avenir  ne  reponde  pas  a  leur  passe.’  This 
may  be  so,  though  the  signs  of  the  process  are  not  very 
visible ;  but  meantime  the  existing  generation  of  Christians 
is  left  under  the  pressure  of  the  ‘  dead  hand.’  M.  Loisj  ’s 
conception  of  developement  tends,  like  certains  forms  of 
Hegelianism,  to  canonise  the  actual.  ‘  Whatever  is,  is 
‘  right.’  This  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the  Power  behind 
the  world  process :  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church 
and  in  men.  The  judgements  of  this  Spirit  will,  we  believe, 
realise  themselves — though  we  do  not  know  how  or  when — 
in  the  world  without ;  but  they  are  valid  here  and  now  in 
the  world  within.  ‘  There  is  an  interior  freedom  which 
‘  may  grow  up  side  by  side  with  an  allegiance  fostered  by 
‘  birth  and  custom,  by  prejudice  and  piety.’ 

This  may  and  should  be  ours.  By  it  we  pass  from  the 
iron  circle  of  necessity  which  hems  us  in  into  an  ideal  world, 
reflecting  to  us  unshadowed  and  unrefracted  the  truth  that 
makes  us  free. 

This  freedom  is,  indeed,  in  the  last  resort  inevitable, 
because  the  nature  of  mind  is  what  it  is.  It  cannot  be 
holden ;  the  chains  that  can  confine  it  have  yet  to  be  forged. 

*  L’^^vangile  et  I’^^gliee,  p.  xxix. 

t  Ibid.  p.  128. 


t  Ibid.  p.  158. 
§  Ibid.  p.  XX. 
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The  principle  of  authority  promises  great  things — truth, 
certainty,  unity.  But  it  promises  only — it  cannot  perform. 
It  cannot  inspire  religious  belief,  for  in  religion  we  possess 
only  what  we  have  made  our  own.  Belief  is  experience :  an 
element  of  experience,  at  least,  enters  into  belief.  And 
experience  must  be  experienced ;  a  proposition  shot  at  us, 
like  a  bullet  from  a  pistol,  remains  a  foreign  body  outside 
consciousness  and  external  to  the  self.  Again,  authority 
and  thought  are  incommensurable.  Authority  belongs  to 
the  surface  of  life,  where,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  But  below  this  it  fails  us ;  lay  stress  upon  it,  think 
it  out,  and  it  breaks  down.  It  is  powerless  to  cope  with 
the  subtlety  of  thought — a  ghost  is  impervious  to  a  cudgel ; 
or  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  knowledge — Canute 
cannot  arrest  the  flowing  tide.  Nor  is  the  survival  of 
dogmatic  religion  inconsistent  with  this.  Dogma  is  the 
creation,  not  the  basis,  of  theology;  and  theology  is  the 
product  of  many  factors — above  all,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  Apparently  unchanging,  it  is  of  all  things  the  most 
changeable.  With  regard  to  the  controversies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  those  within  the  Churches  differ  as  much  as  those 
without ;  with  regard  to  the  controversies  of  the  past,  they 
agree  upon  a  formula,  but  behind  the  formula  lies  the 
interpretation.  The  surrender  of  freedom  is  nominal  only  : 
the  tongue  assents ;  the  mind  remains,  and  must  remain, 
free.  If^  for  example,  we  ask  with  regard  to  any  given 
point  what  the  general  or  average  belief  of  Catholics  is,  it 
is  easy  to  answer.  But  if  we  go  behind  this,  and  ask  more 
precisely  what  the  Church  as  such  teaches  us  of  faith  con¬ 
cerning  it,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible :  the  Vincentian 
Canon  gives  way  under  us  like  treacherous  ice.  In  the 
third  century  the  Consubstantiality  of  the  Son  was  not  of 
faith;  in  the  fourth  the  eternity  of  punishment;  up  to  1854 
the  Immaculate  Conception ;  up  to  1870  Papal  Infallibility. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope  could 
not  be  denied  without  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  till  quite  lately, 
by  some  perhaps  even  now,  it  would  be  thought  temerarious, 
or  worse,  to  question  the  literal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the 
direct  creation  of  species,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Davidic  of  the  Psalms — and  the  list  might 
be  extended  indefinitely.  Are  the  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII. 
infallible  utterances?  In  England  generally  the  answer 
would  be.  No ;  in  Borne  many,  if  not  most,  would  answer. 
Yes;  and  certainly  some  of  them  seem  to  fall  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  definition  of  the  Vatican 
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Council.  Again,  there  are  decisions  admittedly  not  infal¬ 
lible  which  are  held,  nevertheless,  to  demand  interior 
assent:  there  is  an  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  to  believe 
undoubtingly  what  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  untrue. 

‘  Communes  opiniones  nascuntur  et  moriuntur,’  say  the 
canonists ;  and  the  maxim  is  as  true  in  theology  as  it  is 
in  law.  But  the  dead  return  to  life.  Jouffroy’s  ‘  Comment 
‘  les  dogmes  finissent  ’  was  followed  two  generations  later 
by  Caro’s  ‘  Comment  les  dogmes  renaissent.’  Sabatier’s 
formula  is  truer  than  either — ‘  Les  croyances  religieuses  ne 
‘  meurent  pas ;  elles  ne  font  que  se  transformer.’  *  But  this 
transformation  is  so  rapid  and  so  complete  that  a  theologian 
may  refuse,  and  be  justified  in  refusing,  to  pledge  the  Church 
to  an  indefinite  amount  of  her  actual  teaching.  The  day 
will  declare  it :  those  who  come  after  us  will  know  whether 
it  is  idea  or  setting,  of  eternity  or  of  time.  Meanwhile 
authority  is  unwilling  to  commit  itself ;  while  obliging  the 
conscience,  it  remains  free.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  cannot  ‘  bear  to  doubt  ’  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  ;  it  is  confusion  worse  confounded. 

‘  In  the  modern  Roman  Church  dogma  is  primarily  a  legal  decision, 
to  which  submission  is  demanded.  To  the  question,  What  is  dogma  ? 
no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  Instead  of  a  number  of  dogmas 
precisely  defined  and,  as  dogmas,  on  an  equal  footing,  we  have  an 
interminable  series  of  dogmas,  half-dogmas,  doctrinal  decisions,  pious 
opinions,  probable  propositions,  and  the  like.  Dogma  has  become 
a  system  of  law  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Pope,  carried  out 
administratively,  and  losing  itself  in  endless  casuistry.’  (Harnack, 
‘  Dogmengeschichte,’  vol.  i.  p.  9.) 

Proteus-like,  it  assumes  new  shapes  under  our  eyes,  and 
evades  our  grasp  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  is  the  outlet  from  the 
Polar  pack-ice  to  the  open  sea.  If  the  claim  to  infallibility 
attracts  minds  of  a  certain  type,  the  underlying  ebb  and 
flow  demonstrate  its  unreality,  and  provide  a  way  of  escape 
to  kindlier  climes.  For  while  concerning  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion — the  meaning  of  life,  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  God  and  his  kingdom — doubt  would 
be  equivalent  to  mental  and  moral  paralysis,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  certainty  has  been  given  to  us,  or  at  least  placed 
within  our  reach,  when  we  pass  beyond  them  it  is  not  so. 
Here  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  is  often  ambiguous  and 
inconclusive ;  we  can  better  say  what  the  facts  are  not  than 
what  they  are.  For  they  are  known  ‘  in  part  ’  and  seen 


•  A.  Sabatier,  ‘  Esquisse,’  p.  28. 
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*  through  a  glass,  darkly  ’ ;  uncertainty  with  regard  to  them 
belongs  to  the  discipline  of  our  state.  And  the  claim  to  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  do  not  possess  reacts  disastrously  on  religion. 
Where  it  is  admitted,  it  emphasizes  the  non-essential ;  for  it 
is  the  clothing  of  the  idea,  not  the  idea  itself,  that  appeals 
to  the  senses :  where  it  is  rejected,  it  involves  the  true  and 
the  false  in  common  discredit ;  for  the  generality  of  men  do 
not  draw  nice  distinctions  ;  the  structure  as  a  whole  is 
undermined. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that 
theological  science,  languishing  elsewhere,  flourishes  in  the 
I'ree  air  of  the  reformed  Churches,  have  caused  a  certain  set 
of  the  tide  against  the  institutional  in  religion :  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  phase  is  one,  it  is  held,  through  which  Christianity 
has  passed,  but  which  it  has  now  definitely  left  behind. 
This  is  sometimes  assumed  too  easily.  It  is  difficult  at 
times  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  Law  and  Gospel;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Christianity  began  in  the  latter, 
and  was  compelled,  by  circumstances  which  have  not  ceased 
to  exist  or  to  be  opex’ative,  to  pass  over  into  the  former 
stage.  *  He  has  arrived  ex  err  ore  per  veritatem  ad  errorem  *  is 
Harnack’s  criticism  of  the  ablest  and  most  uncompromising 
defence  of  what  may  be  called  the  anarchic  standpoint  in 
religion ;  the  social  side  of  Christianity  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  impossible  that  an  organisation  should  fail 
to  spring  up  among  the  brethren;  the  question  was  not 
whether  there  should  be  an  organisation,  but  of  what  nature 
the  organisation  should  be.  Many  forms  were  possible; 
many  were  attempted.  The  communities  put  out  feelers, 
and  proceeded  in  the  way  of  the  least  resistance ;  the  fittest 
survived.  Religious,  or  ecclesiastical,  institutions  are  peri¬ 
pheral,  true ;  but  the  circle  has  a  periphery  as  well  as  a 
centre ;  in  themselves  indifferent,  when  in  possession  they 
have  in  their  favour  eleven  points  of  the  law.  Nor  is  the 
antagonism  between  the  spirit  and  forms  absolute.  *  The 
‘  spirit,  like  air  or  water,  can  fill  any  form,  if  only  it  is 
‘  received.  You  may,  indeed,  have  bottles  without  wine ; 

‘  but,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  wine,  bottles  are  useful.  Life 
‘  always  makes  itself  a  form  to  dwell  in.  The  body  without 
‘  the  spirit  is  dead ;  but  the  spirit  without  the  body  is  vaga- 
‘  bond.’  The  Church  had  reason  against  the  Montanists, 
though  they  represented  her  first  traditions  more  faithfully 
than  she  did  herself.  She  adapted  herself  to  her  circum¬ 
stances,  suffering  loss — and  that  no  small  loss — in  the 
process  ;  but  self-preservation,  impossible  at  a  lesser  price, 
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was  her  reward.  A  system  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  small  and  enthusiastic  sect  was  impossible  for  a  world¬ 
wide  society  embracing  whole  and  half-believers,  fervent  and 
indifferent,  strong  and  weak.  To  become  once  more  the 
Church  of  the  Catacombs  the  Church  would  have  had  to 
return  to  the  Catacombs ;  to  attempt  to  take  the  ground 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles’  days  is  as  idle  as  to  pretend 
to  make  an  old  man  young.  No  external  order  or  setting  is 
essential  to  Christianity :  circumstances  and  expediency, 
though  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  bear  rule  in 
its  courts,  and  excess,  whether  of  insistence  on  or  of  dissent 
from  what  is  indifferent,  is  out  of  place.  They  are  wisest  who 
conform  as  though  they  conformed  not ;  not  lingering  in  the 
precincts,  but  passing  through  them  to  the  shrine.  For  the 
vital  thing  here  is  not  to  confound  the  relative  values  of  the 
elements  that  make  up  our  belief  and  practice.  Like  the 
prophet,  we  are  apt  to  contemplate  the  less  worthy  parts  of 
our  deities  ;  forgetting  that  while  the  idea,  if  it  is  to  sustain 
and  propagate  itself,  must  be  realised  in  concrete  matter,  in 
this  realisation  it  becomes  other  than  itself.  Would  we  see 
it  as  it  is?  We  must  separate  it,  in  thought  at  least,  from 
its  material  conditions ;  yet  remembering  the  while  that,  so 
separated,  it  is  an  abstraction ;  that  the  Divine  Light  never 
descends  unclothed. 

The  religious  history  of  mankind  is  a  unity ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  past.  When  we  speak 
of  a  new  departure  it  is  a  question  of  more  or  less.  While 
change  is  a  law  of  life,  to  which  religion  in  common  with 
other  departments  of  human  experience  and  activity  is 
subject,  the  change  which  Nature  enjoins  is  measured  and 
orderly  ;  it  comes  about,  as  the  seed  grows,  while  men  sleep. 
The  most  sincere  Catholic  will  grant  that  there  was  need  of 
reform  in  the  mediaeval  Church,  though  he  may  disapprove 
of  the  reforms  actually  effected  ;  the  most  convinced  Pro¬ 
testant  will  admit  that  the  breaking-up  of  the  historic  fabric 
of  Christendom  was  an  evil,  though,  given  the  circumstances, 
it  was  the  means  of  securing  a  greater  good.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  questions  which  have  divided  Christians  would 
have  been  met  by  St.  Paul  with  an  impatient  ‘  Doth  God 
‘  take  care  for  oxen  ?  ’  They  belong,  it  would  have  appeared 
to  him,  to  the  province  of  the  inhnitely  small.  It  is  well  to 
take  the  religious  environment  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
as  part  of  the  Providentially  existing  social  order ;  a  thing 
which  we  did  not  make,  and  cannot  to  any  appreciable 
extent  directly  mend.  The  perfect  commonwealth,  we  call 
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it  Utopia — No  man’s  land;  the  Church  of  the  firstborn, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  it  is  in  heaven,  not  here.  Yet  in 
neither  sphere  is  it  good  for  us  to  be  alone;  we  are  by 
nature  citizens ;  in  society  we  give  and  gain.  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore’s  ‘  Liberal  Judaism  ’  is  a  singularly  sympathetic  and 
suggestive  exposition  of  this  standpoint.  Nor  is  it  as 
strange  as  it  may  appear  that  such  an  exposition  should 
come  to  ns  from  a  non-Christian  source.  It  is  not  in 
Christianity  only,  but  in  religion  as  such,  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  urgent,  that  the  old  bottles  are  straitened  by  the 
new  wine.  Judaism,  though  not  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a 
dogmatic,  is  an  historical  and  legal,  religion,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  educated  Jews  to  accept  the  traditional 
account  of  its  origins,  or  that  of  the  ritual  observances  which 
it  enjoins. 

‘  It  is  here  that  people  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves,  “  Can  we 
still  be  Jews?”  For  the  old  Judaism  taught  that  God  had  specially 
revealed  himself  to  a  particular  race,  and  to  this  race  only  ;  that  this 
revelation  was  accompanied  by  miracles  and  wonders,  and  that  the 
contents  of  it  were  contained  in  a  Law  which  was  perfect,  immutable, 
and  divine.  The  old  Judaism  taught  that  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  were  all  “true,”  that  its  “  miracles”  really  happened,  that  its 
writers,  and  more  especially  Moses,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  were 
divinely  and  supernaturally  inspired.  .  .  .  Now  the  new  Judaism,  it 
must  be  frankly  owned,  believes  none  of  these  articles.  Keason,  the 
source  of  which  is  God,  creates  the  disbelief.  Thus  the  new  Judaism 
does  not  believe  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets  are  true  ;  it  does 
not  believe  that  Moses  was  the  chief  of  the  prophets,  or  that  the 
whole  Law  is  Mosaic,  and  it  does  not  believe  that  the  whole  Law  is 
eternally  binding  upon  Jews.  It  believes  that  in  disobeying  and 
modifying  a  great  deal  of  that  Law  it  is  acting  in  accordance  with 
reason,  and  therefore  with  the  will  of  God.’ 

Yet,  ‘  while  recognising  the  magnitude  and  bearing  of  these 
‘  differences,  we  must  not  exaggerate  them.  The  new  or 
‘  liberal  Judaism  may  still,  I  think,  call  itself  Judaism,  and 
‘  not  merely  liberal  and  new.’  *  The  essential  doctrines  of 
Judaism  were  proclaimed  by  the  pi’ophets  of  the  eighth, 
seventh,  and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ ;  the  Law  was 
partly  a  survival  of  customary  tribe  law,  partly  a  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood,  dictated  by  mixed  motives, 
political,  personal,  religious.  That  the  legal  prevailed  over 
the  prophetic  teaching  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history ; 
its  triumph  was  the  result  of  circumstances  upon  which  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  here.  But  it  was  secondary  in  itself ; 


*  Liberal  Judaism,  pp.  87-9. 
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this  is  the  point  made  hy  St.  Paul  against  Jews  and 
Judaizers ;  *  the  conflict  between  the  two  conceptions  of 
religion  runs  through  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 

‘  The  liberal  Jew  can  only  look  at  the  Law  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.  He  has  to  consider  its  genesis,  the  process  by  which  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is.  He  will  hold  that  an  ordinance  which  was  of  value 
two  thousand  years  ago  is  not  necessarily  of  value  to-day.  .  .  .  But 
he  will  not  refuse  to  obey  a  law,  or  regard  its  public  observance  as 
undesirable,  merely  because  it  is  a  ceremonial  law,  or  merely  because 
he  can  no  longer  believe  that  it  was  divinely  revealed  to  Moses  by 
God.  Its  observance  may  still  be  desirable  from  different  motives.’ 
(Liberal  Judaism,  p.  125.) 

The  departure  from  the  legal  standpoint,  though  a  gain, 
is  not  perhaps  a  pure  gain.  A  staff  is  of  use,  though 
crutches  be  discarded :  and  we  cannot  create  institutions ; 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of,  while  endeavouring  to  spiritualise, 
those  that  are  to  hand.  As  life  ripens,  not  to  say  decays, 
around  us,  it  is  brought  home  to  us  that  we  must  suffer 
some  things  with  which  we  are  out  of  sympathy  quite  gladly 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole. 

‘  No  one  has  a  right  to  withdraw  himself  from  outward  communion 
with  his  brethren  on  the  inadequate  plea  that,  owing  to  his  liberal 
views  and  his  “  critical  ”  estimate  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  feasts  and 
holy  days  of  Judaism  no  longer  appeal  to  him.  Providentially,  as  we 
may  nut  improperly  say,  they  depend  on  conceptions  so  broad  and 
essential,  so  rooted  in  human  nature,  that  the  date  and  manner  of 
their  institution  are  of  quite  secondary  importance.  ...  It  is  true 
that  there  are  difficulties  .  .  .  but  these  difficulties  it  is  partly  within 
our  power  to  lessen  and  remove,  and  partly  they  should  be  tolerated 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater  and  more  permanent  good.  ...  If  the 
difficulties  are  partly  imaginary,  partly  soluble,  and  partly  temporary, 
how  can  any  liberal  Jew  be  justified  in  abandoning  Judaism  7  How 
can  he  even  justify  a  mere  listless  and  nominal  adherence  to  his  own 
conscience?  ’  (Liberal  Judaism,  pp.  165,  208.) 

‘  Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur.’ 

The  argument  is  of  wider  application.  Secession  is  no  new 
thing  in  religious  history ;  but  it  is  not  the  finer  natures 
that  secede.  The  best  way  to  lead  the  higher  life — or, 
in  theological  language,  to  ‘  save  one’s  soul  ’ — is  not  to  think 
too  much  about  it ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  righteous 
overmuch.  Those  are  the  most  religious  who  are  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  who  believe  in  general  as  those  about  them 
believe,  laying  stress,  however,  less  on  the  points  on  which 


*  Gal.  iii.  17. 
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Christians  differ  than  on  those  on  which  they  are  agreed. 

‘  La  verity  est  comme  les  femmes  capricieuses  que  Ton  perd, 

‘  dit-on,  pour  les  trop  aimer.  Un  certain  air  d’indifference 
‘  r^ussit  mieux  avec  elles.’  The  controversies,  past  and 
present,  which  have  distracted  Christendom  have  been  of 
doubtful  benefit  to  Christianity.  With  tact  and  temper 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  them  might  have  been  avoided ; 
and,  looking  back  at  them,  we  see  that  not  all  the  right 
was  on  one  side.  And  we  look  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good,  of  which  faith  assures  us,  the  ‘  God  all  in  all  ’  of  the 
Apostle,  not  so  much  to  the  preponderance  of  one  set  of 
theological  opinions  or  one  ecclesiastical  polity — this  is  not 
easily  brought  about;  and,  were  it  possible,  its  results 
might  be  other  than  we  imagine — as  to  the  gradual  leavening 
of  the  world  and  mankind  by  the  Spirit,  the  slow  but  sure 
advance  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  We  need  not,  then,  be 
either  uuduly  cast  down  or  unreasonably  elated  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  or  the  fluctuations  of  opinion ;  these 
movements  are  of  the  surface  and  transient ;  they  neither 
retard  nor  accelerate  the  steady  flow  of  the  tide.  In 
moments  of  depression  we  forget  this.  Truths  which  we 
hold  dear  are  losing  ground,  it  seems,  in  the  world. 
Systems  and  institutions  iu  which  we  have  grown  up, 
and  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  society  in  Church 
or  State  holding  together,  are,  or  appear  to  be,  un¬ 
dermined.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  so ;  but  the  end  is 
certain  :  it  is  out  of  the  clash  of  arms  that  freedom,  it  is  out 
of  the  conflict  of  ideas  that  truth,  is  born.  And  those  who, 
from  love  of  truth  here  seen  imperfectly,  have  taken 
different  sides  in  those  disputes  which,  ‘above  all  other 
‘  interests,  seem  to  have  for  a  time  the  power  of  absorbing 
‘  men’s  minds  and  rousing  their  passions,’  do  well  to  ‘  carry 
‘  their  thoughts  onward  to  the  invisible  world,  and  there 
‘  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  great  theological  teachers  of  past 
‘  ages,  who  have  anathematised  each  other  in  their  lives, 
‘  resting  together  in  the  communion  of  the  same  Lord.’ 
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3.  La  Mission  de  M.  de  Goniaut-Biron  a  Berlin.  Par  Le 
Due  DE  Broglie.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy,  1896. 

4.  Thiers,  Saint-Vallier,  de  Manteuffel.  Par  M.  Doniol. 
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5.  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Trans¬ 
late  by  A.  J.  Butler.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
1898. 

^HE  Parliamentary  Republic  in  France  has  already  reached 
its  thirtieth  year.  Its  existence,  often  threatened, 
seems  at  length  to  be  assured,  so  long  at  least  as  it  can 
refrain  from  a  great  war.  One  of  the  most  clear-sighted  of 
French  publicists  stated  in  private  conversation  not  long  ago 
that  a  great  European  conflict  in  which  his  country  should 
become  involved  would  be  without  doubt  fatal  to  its  present 
political  system.  In  the  case  of  defeat  it  could  not  last  a 
week,  while  a  victorious  general  would  soon  install  himself 
at  the  head  of  atfairs.  !^asoning  from  the  past,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  accept  this  dictum  as  a  truism,  but  the 
political  situation  in  France  to-day  has  had  no  counterpart 
in  the  past,  nor  are  the  factors  in  the  problem  she  has  to 
solve  identical  with  those  which  have  been  presented  to  her 
before.  She  had,  it  is  true,  parliamentary  government  of  a 
sort  under  the  Restoration,  but  the  suffrage  was  on  so 
limited  a  basis  that  real  representation  of  the  people  was 
less  nearly  attained  than  it  was  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  Under  the  Empire,  though  there  was 
universal  suffrage,  a  general  election  was  a  plebiscite,  not  a 
decision  on  the  retention  or  dismissal  of  a  Cabinet.  Its 
approval  of  the  existing  Government  meant  the  ratification 
of  Csesarism  for  a  new  term  of  years,  and  had  no  real  con¬ 
nexion  with  government  by  parliamentary  means.  It  may 
be  an  interesting  speculation  for  political  philosophers 
whether  the  institution  of  the  ‘  Liberal  Empire  ’  with 
universal  suffrage  would  have  lasted  ten  years,  whether  the 
Liberal  element  would  not  have  absorbed  the  Imperial,  or 
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whether  Imperialism  would  not  have  reasserted  itself  at  the 
expense  of  popular  government.  In  spite  of  the  ingenious 
pleading  of  M.  Ollivier,  we  discern  the  Republic  latent  in 
the  gift,  whether  voluntery  or  forced,  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  Emperor  could  not  have  dropped  the  garb  of  Caesar 
and  assumed  that  of  a  constitutional  monarch  without  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  period  which,  even  in  France,  would  have 
extended  to  some  years,  and  the  patience  of  Paris  would  not 
have  held  out.  The  Emperor’s  entourage  saw  clearly  that  under 
the  conditions  of  their  fortunes  in  1870,  to  use  M.  Hanotaux’s 
phrase,  ‘  war  was  a  logical  necessity  of  the  Imperial  policy.’ 
The  Mexican  muddle  and  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  had 
irritated  and  humiliated  a  populace  which  demanded  of  an 
Imperial  regime  that  it  should  at  least  make  France  great 
and  glorious ;  the  sop  of  parliamentary  institutions  was  no 
equivalent.  If  this  were  the  proper  occasion  to  do  so,  we 
should  combat  M.  Hanotaux’s  attacks  upon  English  good 
faith.  When  we  left  Napoleon  during  the  Mexican  expedi¬ 
tion,  it  was  because  he  went  far  beyond  the  limits  which  we 
had  imposed  upon  our  collaboration  from  the  first.  Neither 
does  the  author  point  out  how  the  policy  of  France  irritated 
and  alarmed  Prussia  after  Sadowa.  An  open  proffer  of 
friendship  without  compensations  should  have  then  been 
made,  instead  of  the  sinister  and  inept  proposals  put  forward 
by  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  firstly  of  territorial  acquisitions  for 
France  in  Germany,  and,  when  that  was  indignantly  rejected, 
for  a  secret  treaty  giving  Luxemburg  to  Prussia  and  Belgium 
to  France.  The  revelation  of  this  duplicity  made  by 
Bismarck  to  the  Bavarian  Minister  threw  Southern  Germany 
into  his  arms  and  stereotyped  his  own  distrust  of  the 
Emperor’s  designs,  making  war  inevitable.  To  have  un¬ 
grudgingly  recognised  the  approaching  unity  of  Germany 
would  have  been  consistent  with  Napoleon  III.’s  own 
political  theories,  but  he  had  become  too  lethargic  to 
direct  his  own  policy.  Those  who  were  really  responsible 
for  the  war  now  saw  the  result  of  all  these  mistakes,  and 
tried  to  re-establish  the  Napoleonic  system  in  an  incredibly 
blundering  and  short-sighted  manner — the  worst  manner  in 
which  a  forlorn  and  discredited  system  can  try  to  rehabilitate 
itself — by  embarking  unprepared  on  a  war  with  an  adversary 
who  had  been  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  singularly 
well  equipped  for  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

The  war  was  never  popular  in  the  Departments,  nor  even 
among  thinking  Parisians :  the  Parisian  Deputies  were 
opposed  to  it.  The  flame  was  stirred  in  Paris  by  the  mob 
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and  the  courtiers,  but  it  is  possible  that  even  after  the  early 
defeats  the  Empire  might  have  continued  to  live  on  had 
MacMahon  marched  to  Paris  instead  of  to  Sedan.  Peace 
might  have  been  made  earlier  and  on  easier  terms,  Strass- 
burg  would  have  fallen  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  half- 
satiated  German  staff  might  have  reluctantly  let  slip  the 
greater  quarry,  and  Lorraine  remained  French.  But,  after 
Sedan,  with  no  army  left  in  being,  except  that  shut  up  with 
Bazaine,  the  Empire  was  clearly  impossible.  The  Bepublic 
was  the  only  regime  that  could  fill  the  gap.  Neither  an 
empire  nor  a  monarchy  being  in  any  way  conceivable  under 
the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  else  left,  whatever 
system  the  word  ‘  republic  ’  may  be  taken  to  cover,  for  it 
covers  all  others.  The  regime,  which  came  into  existence 
on  September  4,  1870,  was,  of  course,  abnormal  and  tem¬ 
porary.  M.  Hanotaux  has  undertaken  the  task  of  showing 
how  in  these  troublous  conditions  the  Third  Republic  was 
born,  developed  into  a  parliamentary  regime,  and  has  endured 
to  the  present  time. 

The  appearance  of  an  historical  work  from  the  pen  of  an 
acknowledged  master  like  M.  Hanotaux  would  excite  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  transitory  interest.  While  still  a  Foreign 
OflSce  clerk  he  had  justly  earned  so  great  a  reputation  as  a 
political  historian  that  France,  where  literary  achievement 
has  more  recognition  among  practical  politicians  than  else¬ 
where,  saw  him  without  surprise  appointed  a  Minister 
almost  directly  on  his  election  as  a  Deputy.  It  is  true  that 
such  an  achievement  does  not  mean  so  much  as  it  would 
here,  Mr.  Morley’s  appearance  in  the  Cabinet  of  1886  being 
perhaps  our  nearest  analogy ;  but  it  means  a  good  deal,  and 
M.  Hanotaux,  by  his  administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
justified  what  might  have  seemed  an  over-bold  experiment. 
What  errors  he  did  commit  were  expiated  by  others,  and  he 
could  boast  of  enough  solid  achievement  to  justify  his 
admirers  in  linking  his  name  with  that  of  Jules  Ferry  as  a 
‘  Mehrer  des  Reichs  ’  and  himself  in  hoping  for  a  renewed 
and  prolonged  lease  of  power.  From  a  man  with  such 
antecedents,  both  literary  and  political,  a  great  book  might 
have  been  expected.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  statesman 
of  judgement  will  probably  write  a  better  book  on  political 
history  than  the  man  with  no  practical  knowledge  of  affairs ; 
but  in  addition  M.  Hanotaux  had  had  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  a  great  government  department,  and 
that  the  one  where  the  greatest  secrecy  and  delicacy  of 
treatment  are  demanded.  He  has,  therefore,  not  only 
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managed  the  machine  itself,  but  he  has  thoroughly  explored 
its  construction,  its  hidden  springs,  and  its  most  subtle  con¬ 
trivances.  Perhaps,  in  consequence,  we  are  expecting  more 
than  he  can  give  us.  It  is  a  hazardous  task  when  you  have 
been  a  Minister  of  State,  and  hope  to  be  again,  to  write  a 
history  of  your  own  times.  It  is  true  that  in  this  first 
volume  the  ground  is  fairly  firm,  but  we  gravely  doubt  if  the 
author  may  not  find  his  pen  fettered  when  he  deals  with 
more  recent  events. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  desiring  to  prejudge  M. 
Hanotaux’s  future  volumes.  We  deprecate  extravagant 
expectation,  and  in  that  we  are  justified  by  the  perusal  of 
the  first.  We  have  in  it  a  fair,  restrained,  and  reasonable 
account  of  the  movement  of  affairs  from  February  1871  to 
May  24,  1873,  but  it  does  not  rise  beyond  the  level  of  a 
chronicle.  It  contains  few  brilliant  or  original  reflections 
and  little  profound  reasoning,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
those  epigrammatic  turns  of  phrase  which  in  his  other  works 
often  piei'ce  to  the  heart  of  a  complicated  situation. 
M.  Hanotaux  claims  to  be  writing  a  ‘  popular  history.’  This 
expression  may  explain  much ;  it  has  an  ominous  ring  in 
English  ears  which  is  not  so  entirely  justified  in  French, 
but  it  none  the  less  would  appear  to  put  the  writer,  when 
dealing  with  more  modern  times,  out  of  the  category  in 
which  he  stood  as  the  historian  of  Richelieu.  M.  Hanotaux’s 
strength  may  grow,  like  a  great  general’s,  with  the  strain  of 
the  situation  ;  and  judged  by  any  other  standard  than  the 
high  one  we  are  fully  entitled  to  apply  to  its  author,  we 
have  little  fault  to  find  with  this  book.  The  period  with 
which  it  deals  is  disturbed  and  confusing.  Two  great 
problems  called  for  solution ;  Firstly,  the  settlement  and 
execution  of  the  terms  of  peace,  involving  the  ‘  liberation  of 
‘  the  territory  ’  and  the  discovery  of  means  for  paying 
the  enormous  indemnity  demanded  by  Germany ;  and 
secondly,  the  establishment  of  authority  in  France,  involv¬ 
ing  the  reassertion  of  national  supremacy  in  Paris  and  the 
choice  of  a  form  of  government  for  the  whole  country. 
Had  Cmsarism  not  been  hopelessly  discredited  on  half  a 
dozen  battlefields  it  had  here  such  an  opportunity  as 
rarely  occurs  even  in  France.  One  successful  battle  might 
have  seated  the  victor  on  a  throne,  but  there  were  no 
great  generals;  it  was  the  day  of  politicians.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  among  the  politicians  there  was  at  least  one  states¬ 
man  who  could  not  be  justly  claimed  by  any  party,  and  who 
had  been  *  in  the  right  against  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
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‘  twenty  years.’  M.  Thiers  had  opposed  the  madness  of  the 
war ;  he  had  been  hooted  in  the  Chamber,  while  the  mob 
had  ‘  demonstrated  ’  before  his  house.  ‘  You  are  making 
‘  war,’  he  said,  ‘  without  necessity,  without  preparation,  and 
‘  without  alliances.’  The  Empire  in  extremis  had  called 
upon  him  by  the  mediation  of  Prosper  M^rim^e  to  take 
oflSce  and  save  it.  Though  he  declined  to  undergo  the  use¬ 
less  effort,  he  had  travelled  round  the  courts  of  Europe  to  find 
out  if  France  had  an  available  friend.  He  soon  discovered 
that  Italy  alone  might  have  given  something  more  than 
sympathy  had  it  not  been  that  her  policy  was  hampered  by 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Rome.  It  was,  however,  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  himself  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem 
of  European  statesmen ;  he  was,  therefore,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  political  asset  remaining  to  his  country.  In  the  words 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Meaux,  ‘  he  was  inevitable.’  By  an 
extraordinary  act  of  political  folly,  the  Government  of 
National  Defence  had  shut  itself  up  in  Paris ;  Gambetta 
had  organised  the  resistance  of  the  people,  but  there  was  no 
mouthpiece  to  speak  for  France  with  her  enemies  in  the 
gate.  By  the  armistice  of  January  28,  1871,  it  was 
arranged  that  elections  should  be  held  throughout  the 
country  to  decide  whether  or  no  peace  should  be  made. 
The  Assembly  which  resulted  met  at  Bordeaux,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  existence,  though  partially  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  throughout  the  period  dealt  with  in  this  volume.  At 
its  inception  this  Assembly  consisted,  roughly,  of  two-thirds 
who  were  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  Monarchical  govern¬ 
ment,  among  them  only  thirty  Buonapartists,  while  one- 
third  was  Republican  of  varying  shades.  The  disposition 
of  the  country  districts  was  with  the  former,  that  of  the 
large  towns  with  the  latter.  Nothing,  it  would  be  thought, 
but  a  royalist  regime  could  have  resulted ;  yet  long  before 
the  end  of  the  period  was  reached  it  was  clear  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  eye  of  M.  Thiers  that  it  was  the  Republic  which  was 
inevitable.  The  form  of  government,  however,  was  not  the 
question  of  the  moment.  Peace  or  war  was  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  at  the  elections.  If  ever  popular  chamber  had  a 
mandate  it  was  this,  and  the  only  mandate  it  received  was 
to  make  peace.  Thiers  was  elected  in  twenty-six  consti¬ 
tuencies,  Gambetta  in  eight.  The  latter,  finding  his  policy 
of  ‘  guerre  a  outrance  ’  hopelessly  defeated  at  the  polls, 
added  his  signature  to  the  protest  of  the  Deputies  from 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  retired  over  the  Spanish  border.  The 
supremacy  of  Thiers  was  uncontested. 
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The  controversy  which  had  raged  during  the  elections 
between  these  two  remarkable  men,  both  sprung  from 
southern  France,  has  embodied  itself  in  two  phrases  flung 
out  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  which  have  become  historical, 
but  events  were  gradually  to  bring  together  in  a  common 
cause  the  ‘  fou  furieux  ’  and  the  ‘  sinistre  vieillard.’  Thiers 
wa.s  a  Liberal  by  choice,  but  only  became  a  Eepublican  by 
force  of  circumstances.  Gambetta  had  fought  against  the 
Empire  and  for  a  Republic  since  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Delescluze  in  November  1868.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  policy 
advocated  by  Gambetta,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
not  more  to  be  said  for  it  than  has  been  usually  admitted. 
Gambetta  put  his  case  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
which  sat  on  the  Government  of  National  Defence  and  its 
doings.  His  argument  was  that  the  Government  of  Paris, 
which  was  really  a  government  under  lock  and  key,  should 
have  capitulated  for  itself  alone  and  the  war  might  have 
been  continued  in  the  Departments  by  the  same  energy 
which  in  an  absolutely  disorganised  country  had  raised  up 
an  army  of  800,000  uien  in  four  months.  The  resources  for 
such  a  struggle  would  have  increased  day  by  day,  and  in  the 
end  the  enemy  would  have  had  to  evacuate  French  soil.  On 
his  side  he  instanced  the  anxiety  which  was  undoubtedly 
entertained  by  many  thoughtful  Germans  that  an  undue 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  would  lead  to  European  inter¬ 
vention  in  some  form  or  another.  Such  fears  certainly 
agitated  Bismarck  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  he  has 
admitted  it  in  his  memoirs.  He  prevented  the  participation 
of  Jules  Favre  in  the  London  Conference  to  consider  the 
clauses  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  fearing  that  the  question  of 
the  peace  and  its  terms  might  be  imported  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  lead  to  some  interference  by  the  Powers.  England 
and  Italy  were  certainly  against  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  and  Russia  might  have  realised  earlier  the  convic¬ 
tion  at  which  she  had  arrived,  by  Bismarck’s  own  admission,* 
in  1875,  that  it  was  not  to  her  interest  that  France  should 
be  weakened  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but,  to  continue  a  war 
such  as  Gambetta  proposed,  in  a  country  like  France,  with¬ 
out  stronger  hopes  of  foreign  interference  than  the  French 
had  any  just  grounds  for  anticipating,  would  have  been, 
according  to  all  human  experience,  a  policy  of  heroic  frenzy. 
There  are  not  in  France  the  same  facilities  for  an  uprising 
of  the  people  against  an  invader  as  are  to  be  found  in 


*  Reflections,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250-1. 
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Russia,  Spain,  Holland,  or  Switzerland ;  a  guerilla  warfare 
might  have  been  carried  on  in  some  districts,  but  the  rest  of 
the  land  would  have  been  given  over  to  invading  armies  and 
exhausted  by  the  requisitions  of  their  own  men  and  the 
enemy  alike.  France  possesses  in  generous  measure  the 
heroic  temper,  but,  as  M.  Hanotaux  admits,  she  needs  both 
‘  to  hope  and  to  be  governed  ’ :  at  this  crisis  both  hope  and 
authority  were  absent.  Even  if  Gambetta’s  views  were 
correct  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  continued  resistance,  we 
do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  carried  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  with  him  in  the  prolonged  effort  he  advocated. 

The  policy  of  peace  was  the  policy  of  Thiers,  and  he  was 
the  only  man  qualided  by  his  experience  and  personal 
weight  to  meet  Bismarck  in  the  discussion  of  terms ;  he  was 
also  the  only  man  fitted  to  represent  France  before  Europe. 
His  choice  by  so  many  departments  clearly  ratified  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  wish  of  the  electors.  On  February  17  Thiers 
was  nominated  ‘  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  French 
‘  Republic  ’  ‘  until  some  decision  shall  be  arrived  at  as  to 
‘  the  institutions  of  France.’  The  monarchical  bias  of  the 
Assembly  is  evident  enough  in  the  limiting  words  thus 
added ;  but,  as  it  was  to  show  in  its  subsequent  career,  it 
knew  far  better  what  it  did  not  wish  than  what  it  did.  At 
present  Thiers  was  inevitable  with  a  policy  of  peace  and 
reorganisation. 

In  a  country  like  France,  strictly  centralised,  the  fact 
that  the  central  government  is  besieged  in  the  capital  for 
months,  with  its  authority  contested  by  a  body  established 
elsewhere,  is  enough  to  disorganise  hopelessly  all  the 
machinery  of  the  State  system.  The  Delegation  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  had  been  in  antagonism  to  the  authorities  in  Paris. 
The  Departmental  and  Communal  Assemblies  had  been 
dissolved  and  not  replaced.  The  country  over  which  Thiers 
was  called  upon  to  rule  was  therefore  only  maintained 
under  any  sort  of  authority  by  the  existence  of  war.  He 
had  not  only  to  make  the  best  peace  he  could,  in  which  he 
had  to  meet  the  ablest  diplomatist  in  Europe,  but  he  had  to 
give  the  State  a  new  local  organisation.  As  to  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  came  into  power  with  no  fixed 
determination,  but  with  a  bias  against  the  Republicanism  of 
Gambetta.  The  power  entrusted  to  Thiers  was,  in  fact,  a 
dictatorship,  but  it  was  a  dictatorship  limited  by  the  will  of 
the  Assembly  that  appointed  him.  With  this  considerable 
reservation  his  powers  were  practically  unlimited :  he  was 
supreme  director  of  negotiations,  chief  of  the  Executive,  and 
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yet  with  the  right  of  speaking  and  maintaining  his  position 
as  a  deputy.  He  was  master  of  the  destinies  of  France,  but 
he  was  not,  except  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority, 
master  of  the  Assembly.  No  term  was  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  his  exceptional  office,  but  his  retention  of  it  was 
insured  so  long  as  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  mitigate 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  war. 

Thiers’  first  act  was  to  form  a  Ministry ;  but  of  its  nine 
portfolios  only  four  were  held  by  Republicans  — Jules  Favre, 
Jules  Simon,  Ernest  Picard,  and  General  Le  Flo.  None  of 
these  could  be  considered  as  strong  advocates  of  advanced 
Radicalism,*  though  they  were  all  good  Republicans. 
They  had  been  members  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  and  strong  opponents  of  Gambetta;  but  they 
were  all  unpopular  in  Paris  and  without  weight  in  the 
Republican  party.  Jules  Favre  had  signed  the  capitula¬ 
tion,  Picard  was  supposed  to  inspire  a  paper  called  the 
‘  Electeur  Libre,’  which  had,  during  the  siege,  given  great 
offence  to  the  advanced  Republicans,  and  Jules  Simon  had 
been  despatched  to  Bordeaux  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
delegation  to  obedience.  They  were  tolerated  by  the 
Conservatives  but  detested  by  the  Republicans,  and  they 
added  no  strength  to  the  Ministry  except  what  was  due  to 
their  personal  qualities.  M.  Hanotaux  might  have  brought 
out  more  strongly  the  dissatisfaction  which  these  ap¬ 
pointments  were  certain  to  cause  in  Paris;  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid  by  him  on  the 
suspicion  which,  by  reason  of  their  antecedents,  attached  to 
the  only  Republicans  in  the  Cabinet.  In  the  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  soon  established  a  hierarchy  of  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  public  servants  who  administered  local  affairs  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic.  Thus  the  population  was  early 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Republic  as  a  durable  entity 
and  not  a  mere  stop-gap,  though  that  was  not  the  view  of 
the  Assembly.  The  opening  of  negotiations  only  awaited 
this  hurried  formation  of  a  system  of  government,  and  on 
February  21  M.  Thiers  presented  himself  before  Bismarck. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  profit  to  pursue  in  any 
detail  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed  and 
were  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort,  but  they  involved  questions  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  for  France  herself,  but  also  for  the  whole  of 


*  M.  Hanotaux  says  ‘  three,’  but  General  Le  F16  was  a  Republican, 
though  a  good  Catholic — terms  perhaps  no  longer  congruous. 
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Europe,  over  whose  destinies  the  territorial  changes  they 
brought  about  have  had  an  influence  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate. 

M.  Hanotaux  is,  we  think,  correct  in  the  judgement 
he  passes  upon  the  resolution  of  Thiers  to  undertake  the 
peace  negotiations  himself  rather  than  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Conference  of  London.  That 
Germany  would  have  consented,  at  first,  to  any  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  highly  improbable,  but  it  is  less  certain  that  the 
Conference  would  have  refused  to  entertain  it.  Neither 
England,  Italy,  nor  Austria  desired  to  see  France  dismem¬ 
bered,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Russian 
Chancellor  was  to  discern  in  the  prodigious  expansion  of 
Germany  a  menace  to  his  own  country.  An  adroit  diplo¬ 
matist,  even  though  he  might  not  have  been  another  Talley¬ 
rand,  would  have  found  ample  opportunities  for  seriously 
impeding  the  designs  of  the  German  military  party.  It 
might  have  been  too  much  for  France  to  hope  that  she  would 
liave  emerged  with  as  little  injury  to  her  amour  jJropre  as 
she  did  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  we  think  it  not 
improbable  that  she  might  have  found  herself  less  cruelly 
mutilated  than  she  was  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  It  is 
always  fascinating,  but  perhaps  rarely  profitable,  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  possibilities  of  history,  but  the  reiterated  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  victor,  even  in  the  restricted  form  in  which 
they  have  reached  us,  and  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
the  divergent  views  entertained  even  in  the  entourage  of 
the  German  Emperor  as  to  the  demands  of  the  military 
party,  compel  us  to  the  conclusion  that  France  would  have 
been  better  served  by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Europe. 
Neither  of  the  negotiators  on  her  side  was  fitted  either  by 
training  or  natural  gifts  to  conduct  a  delicate  and  compli¬ 
cated  discussion  of  the  kind  on  which  they  were  about  to 
enter.  Thiers,  throughout  his  long  career,  had  never  shone 
as  a  diplomatist.  His  eloquence,  his  energy,  and  his  resource 
made  him  a  great  parliamentary  tactician,  and  his  courage 
in  maintaining  his  convictions  in  the  face  of  hostile  majorities 
had  given  him  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen.  The  two  years  whose  history  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  showed  him  to  be  a  great  statesman;  but  the  very 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  were  qualities  which  do 
not  distinguish  the  great  diplomatist.  He  lacked  those 
powers  of  self-restraint  and  close  observation  of  minute 
facts  which  go  further  in  making  an  adroit  negotiator  than 
the  width  of  view  and  power  of  foresight  which  make  the 
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statesman.  When  he  determined  to  face  Bismarck  he  made 
a  fatal  error ;  his  eloquence  might  have  affected  a  Congress 
— at  times  it  seems  to  have  even  drawn  ‘  iron  tears  down 
‘  Pluto’s  cheek  ’ — but  the  Chancellor  could  always  extenuate 
his  own  responsibility  by  referring  to  the  constant  and 
inexorable  pressure  be  was  subjected  to  from  Berlin ;  conse¬ 
quently,  what  little  weight  eloquence  might  have  with  so 
formidable  an  interlocutor,  it  had  little  weight  in  the  issue. 
The  title  of  Thiers  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country  is 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  peace  terms 
and  freed  France  from  the  invaders.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  this  ruinous  game  he  held  no  cards  apart  from 
external  help,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  barely 
imaginable.  France  had  nothing  solid  wherewith  to  menace 
the  victor.  All  her  regular  armies  were  in  German  prisons, 
and  the  hasty  levies  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Gam- 
betta’s  energy  had  all  suffered  defeat.  Bourbaki’s  force  had 
been  disarmed  in  neutral  territory.  Having  once  determined 
to  conclude  the  war  almost  at  any  cost,  Thiers  certainly 
deserves  all  the  credit  he  obtained  for  the  manner  in  which 
affairs  were  conducted,  and  he  was,  on  the  whole,  well  served 
by  his  agents.  The  selection  by  Thiers  of  Jules  Favre  as 
his  colleague  at  the  beginning  of  negotiations,  and  finally  as 
that  of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  at  Frankfort,  remains,  however, 
a  mystery  for  posterity.  Eloquence  and  conviction  Favre 
certainly  had  in  large  measure,  his  power  over  juries  and 
great  assemblies  of  men  was  unequalled,  but  anyone  more 
unfitted  for  diplomatic  business  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  select.  He  had  the  unhappy  trick  of  coining  sentences 
which  have  only  served  to  advertise  his  political  ineptitude. 
No  grandiloquent  phrasemonger  has  ever  been  more  cruelly 
punished  by  hard  facts  than  the  author  of  the  words  ‘  ni  un 
‘  pouce  de  notre  territoire,  ni  une  pierre  de  nos  forteresses,’ 
when  he  became  a  signatory  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty.  He 
was  hopeless  as  a  diplomatist.  ‘  He  trembled  and  he  wept 
‘  when  he  should  have  remained  calm  and  held  his  ground.’ 
Eloquence  alone  and  staunch  opposition  to  the  Empire  ex¬ 
plain  his  original  position  ;  and  having  once  been  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  that  capacity  a  negotiator  at 
the  first,  Thiers  kept  him  in  that  ofBce,  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  affairs.  His  presence  was  nothing  but  a 
weakness  for  his  own  side,  and  only  served  to  point  Napo¬ 
leon’s  moral  that  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  should  never 
be  employed  in  the  regions  of  high  policy.  The  greater  part 
of  the  negotiations  after  the  preliminaries  were  conducted 
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for  France  by  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron  at  Berlin,  and  by  M.  de 
St.  Vallier  at  the  German  headquarters  at  Nancy.  The 
story  of  these  missions  has  been  fully  told  in  the  two 
volumes  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  admirable  tact  and  address  of 
M.  de  St.  Vallier  had  even  more  to  do  with  the  result  than 
is  brought  out  by  M.  Hanotaux,  and  whatever  credit  is  due 
to  him  must  be  shared  by  General  von  Manteuffel. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  Thiers  showed  a  lack  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  instinct  in  not  availing  himself,  as  he  might  have 
done,  of  the  London  Congress,  his  tenacity  and  obstinacy  in 
the  subsequent  prolonged  contest  were  heroic. 

Bismarck,  like  a  good  bargainer,  began  by  asking  for  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  expected  to  obtain.  He  demanded 
all  Alsace,  including  Belfort,  the  greater  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Moselle,  including  Metz  and  Thionville,  and  an 
indemnity  of  6,000,000,000  francs.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Germans  were  in  possession  of  the  forts  round  Paris, 
and  had  turned  the  guns  of  Mt.  Val^rien  on  the  city.  The 
prolongation  of  the  armistice  gave  Thiers  only  five  days  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries.  This  prolongation  he  obtained 
in  his  first  interview,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  indemnity  by  a  milliard  of  francs, 
and  in  substituting  the  entry  of  the  German  army  into  a 
restricted  portion  of  Paris  for  the  cession  of  Belfort.  The 
preliminaries  were  signed  after  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  armistice,  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Brussels.  The  cession  of  Metz  had  been  practically 
admitted  by  Thiers  early  in  the  day  as  a  term  of  the  final 
Treaty,  whatever  shape  that  instrument  might  assume  in 
the  end,  and  all  hope  of  avoiding  this  most  grievous  blow  to 
France  was  thus  eliminated.  A  Commission  of  fifteen  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  supervise  the  negotiations, 
and  M.  Hanotaux  believes  that  a  reference  to  them  of  the 
Metz  question  would  have  proved  a  ‘  precious  resource.’  This 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful.  The  time  was  short,  and  such  a 
reference  might  only  have  led  to  much  recrimination  and 
little  helpful  counsel.  The  real  fact  was  that  Thiers  was 
determined  upon  peace,  and  so  was  the  Assembly.  He 
had  failed  to  adopt  the  only  means  possible  for  putting 
pressure  upon  Germany,  relying  upon  his  own  capacity  to 
urge  his  country’s  case.  The  full  extent  of  German 
demands  was  not  known  to  him  until  his  first  interview 
with  Bismarck.  He  had  all  along  nourished  the  hope 
that  the  demand  for  Metz,  if  preferred,  would  not  be 
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pressed,  relying  on  the  line  taken  by  Bismarck  during  the 
negotiations  of  the  previous  autumn.  But  the  latter  very 
reasonably  pointed  out  that  what  had  been  possible  in 
November  was  not  possible  in  February.  As  things  now 
were,  France  could  only  retain  Belfort  by  permitting  the 
entry  of  a  large  body  of  the  German  troops  into  Paris. 
The  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  following  on 
their  acceptance  by  the  Assembly,  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
their  evacuation  of  the  capital.  The  German  statesman,  in 
fact,  had  the  game  in  his  own  hands,  not  merely  owing 
to  success  in  war,  but  also  because  he  was  able  to  make  use 
of  one  concession  by  his  opponents  to  exact  another.  Any 
prolongation  of  the  German  occupation  of  Paris  might 
have  led  to  serious  results  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
city.  The  Assembly,  already  pledged  to  peace,  knew  this, 
and  were  not  likely  to  haggle  over  terms.  We  fail  to  see 
how  the  reference  of  the  question  of  Metz  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  have  helped  France  out  of  this  quandary.  Thiers, 
indeed,  was  gravely  hampered  by  the  political  difficulties  in 
France  herself.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris  only  a 
few  days  after  the  signature  of  the  Preliminaries,  and  the 
temper  of  that  city  with  prospects  of  a  Jacobin  regime  in 
France  were  causes  which  greatly  strengthened  Bismarck’s 
determination  to  exact  all  the  pledges  for  the  future  security 
of  his  own  country  that  he  could.  The  restoration  of  the 
Empire  might  have  saved  France  from  her  supreme  agony  at 
one  time,  but  not  in  the  spring  of  1871,  when,  indeed,  it  had 
become  impossible,  and  on  March  1  the  Assembly,  by  a 
formal  vote,  ratified  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
dynasty. 

In  order  to  understand  how  grievously  the  incidents  of 
the  Commune  reacted  on  the  interests  of  France,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  Preliminaries  with  the  final  text  of  the 
Frankfort  Treaty.  By  the  Preliminaries  the  departments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  the  forts  round  that  city 
were  to  be  evacuated  so  soon  as  the  first  two  milliards  of  the 
indemnity  were  paid  over ;  by  the  Treaty  this  evacuation  was 
postponed  until  the  third  milliard  was  paid  or  until  *  order 
‘  was  re-established  in  France,*  a  clause  which  left  the 
matter  in  reality  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  military 
authorities.  Article  8  of  the  Treaty  marks  an  extraordinary 
advance  in  severity  over  the  Preliminaries :  if  the  French 
Government  proved  behindhand  in  executing  its  obligations 
to  maintain  the  German  troops,  the  latter  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  levy  requisitions  in  money  and  kind  on  the 
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localities  of  which  they  were  in  occupation,  and  even  in 
others  outside  their  limits.  The  method  of  payment  of  the 
indemnity  was  limited  to  the  precious  metals ;  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  France  were  excluded.  This  extraordinarily  rigorous 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  but  was  absent  from 
the  Preliminaries.  It  was  undoubtedly  so  inserted,  not  for 
financial  reasons,  but  as  a  lever  for  political  pressure  ou 
France.  The  Treaty  also  limited  the  number  of  men  in 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  confined  the  French  army  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  until  the  Germans  should  consider 
‘  order  re-established  ’  or  until  a  milliard  and  a  half  was 
paid  over.  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  signed  on  May  10, 
1871,  and  the  fort  of  Issy  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government  troops  the  day  before.  M.  Hanotaux  rightly 
points  out  that  France  suffered  herein  from  the  same 
fatality  which  had  pursued  her  throughout  the  war.  The 
exaggerated  exactions  of  the  Treaty  and  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  territory  around  Belfort  to  the  advantage  of 
Germany  were  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  distrust  and 
alarm  excited  in  the  German  Government  by  the  spirit 
shown  in  Paris  and  its  menace  for  the  future.  The 
Commune  collapsed  a  day  too  late  to  help  the  French 
negotiators. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  political  destiny  of  the  French 
nation  was  always  present  to  the  minds  of  German  statesmen, 
and  seriously  hampered  the  efforts  of  French  diplomacy  to 
hasten  the  evacuation  of  the  country.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  carried  out  in  the  end  is  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  capacity  of  Thiers  and  the  courage  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  met  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  How 
great  those  difficulties  were  at  times  may  be  gathered  from 
the  records  of  M.  de  St.  Vallier’s  mission  at  Nancy  and  that 
of  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron  at  Berlin.  Every  extravagance  in 
French  politics  had  its  echo  in  the  exigencies  of  the  German 
military  authorities,  yet  French  territory  was  liberated  from 
the  foreigner  two  years  earlier  than  the  date  specified  by  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort.  This  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
the  personal  authority  of  the  President  and  the  confidence 
his  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  secured,  not  only  among 
his  own  countrymen,  but  also  in  Europe  at  large.  Finan¬ 
ciers  and  investors  generally  would  not  so  readily  have 
advanced  their  money  had  not  they  seen  Thiers  repressing 
disorder  and  reorganising  the  administration.  And  further, 
it  is  indisputable  that  this  personal  element  in  the  situation 
played  a  large  part  in  allaying  the  suspicions  of  Berlin. 
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The  Emperor  and  Bismarck  have  made  it  clear  by  the  records 
of  their  private  conversations  and  confidences  that  to  the 
services  of  the  President  France  owed  the  speedy  liberation 
of  her  territory.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  of 
all  comes  from  Von  Manteuffel,  the  General  in  command  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  In  a  letter  written  eighteen  months 
after  the  Germans  had  quitted  French  soil,  and  after 
Thiers  had  been  ejected  from  power,*  to  congratulate  the 
ex-President  on  his  birthday,  the  General  says  : 

‘  If  you  on  your  part  celebrate  this  day  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  delivered  your  country  from  foreign  occupation  (for  by  the 
first  Treaty  we  should  still  have  been  there),  I  on  my  part  shall 
welcome  it  with  sentiments  of  profound  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  me  and  a  deep  admiration  for  your  great  mxalities.  I 
have  the  right  to  speak  of  them,  for  I  saw  France  at  the  beginning  of 
the  occupation  and  I  saw  her  at  the  end.  The  comparison  says  every¬ 
thing.’ 

This  striking  testimony  to  the  work  done  for  France  by 
Thiers  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  for  though  Von  Man¬ 
teuffel  is  always  cited  by  French  writers  as  especially  well- 
disposed  to  their  country  and  a  moderating  influence  at 
Berlin,  his  recently  published  ‘Journals’  show  very  clearly 
that  he  shared  the  views  of  the  extreme  military  party 
rather  than  those  of  Bismarck  as  to  the  rigour  with  which 
the  conquered  should  be  treated.  He  also  finds  fault  strongly 
with  Bismarck  for  treating  France  too  leniently,t  and  the 
thought  of  losing  Metz  deprived  him  of  sleep.  Y  et  when  he 
became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  we 
find  him  the  active  promoter  of  goodwill  between  the  two 
Governments,  minimising  as  far  as  possible  all  unpleasant 
incidents,  and  actively  intervening  in  person  at  Berlin  to  re¬ 
move  the  false  impressions  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
Government  which  had  been  created  by  Von  Arnim,  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Paris.|  How  potent  a  factor  Von 
Manteuffel  proved  in  the  work  of  peace  is  written  large  on 
every  page  of  the  history  of  these  negotiations ;  but  how  great 
the  change  in  his  disposition  towards  France  became  has 
only  become  plain  since  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Journals,’ 
and  for  this  change  France  was  indebted  to  Thiers,  to  the 
weight  of  his  character  and  the  strong  guarantee  of  good 
faith  which  was  afforded  by  his  presence  at  the  head  of 


*  Quoted  in  Doniol,  op.  cit.  p.  419. 
t  Joxumals  of  Blumenthal,  p.  317. 
t  See  especially  Doniol,  c.  7,  op.  cit 
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affairs.  Had  any  other  than  Thiers  been  the  ruler  of 
France,  there  was  a  period  in  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  indemnity-payment  and 
the  evacuation  when  a  deadlock  would,  to  all  appearances, 
have  been  reached  and  even  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was  not 
improbable.  M.  Doniol,  who  is  both  careful  and  fair- 
minded,  can  find  no  explanation  of  the  change  of  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  the  French  Government  which  suddenly 
showed  itself  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1872,  but  the  cause 
would  not  seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  discover.  In  the 
minds  of  the  military  party  distrust  of  France  was  habitual, 
and  the  gi’eatest  irritation  had  been  felt  against  Bismarck 
for  retiring  from  Belfort ;  in  the  view  of  Von  Moltke  the 
place  should  have  been  held  as  a  guarantee  until  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  indemnity  should  be  complete.  The  rapidity 
with  which  France  was  recovering  from  her  defeat,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  her  financial  credit,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  she  undertook  universal  service  in  the  army  as  a 
necessity  for  the  recovery  of  her  position  in  Europe,  were  all 
predisposing  causes  towards  mistrust  and  alarm.  It  was  at 
one  time  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  William  and 
of  Bismarck  that  France  intended  to  recommence  war  in  order 
to  evade  payment  of  the  remaining  three  milliards.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Von  Arnim,  was  a 
disturbing  force.  The  publication  of  the  documents  relating 
to  his  trial  have  demonstrated  that  a  more  unfit  person  to 
fill  the  role  at  that  critical  juncture  could  not  have  been 
found.  Vain  and  self-seeking,  but  gifted  with  considerable 
talents,  he  was  always  endeavouring  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  Bismarck  with  his  master;  and  one  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  treat  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor  towards  France 
as  one  of  undue  leniency,  and  to  paint  the  designs  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  darkest  colours.  He  was  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
Chamber ;  and  it  was  their  apprehensions,  their  hatred  of 
Gambetta,  and  distrust  of  the  President  which  the  German 
Ambassador  retailed  to  Berlin  as  his  own  impressions. 
Later  on  he  himself  took  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  Buouapartist  restoration,  and  his  presence  in 
Paris  was  a  serious  obstacle  throughout  to  the  peaceful  pro¬ 
gress  of  negotiations.  A  man  of  ordinary  ability,  with 
common-sense  views,  an  equable  temperament,  and  inspired 
by  proper  ideas  as  to  his  duty  both  to  the  country  he  repre¬ 
sented  and  that  to  which  he  was  accredited,  would  have 
performed  the  task  allotted  to  Von  Arnim  with  dignity  and 
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success;  but  the  appointment  of  the  latter  through  court 
influence  was  the  woi’st  that  could  have  been  made ;  and 
formed  one  of  the  gravest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Thiers. 

The  record  of  the  suspicions  and  agitation  continually 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  victors  during  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  forms  an  interesting  study  for  those  who 
see  in  the  policy  of  Bismarck  a  disastrous  influence  in 
European  developement.  Not  even  the  crushing  superiority 
of  the  German  arms  demonstrated  by  the  war,  nor  the 
enormous  pecuniary  fine  exacted  from  the  vanquished  with 
a  vast  cession  of  territory  containing  two  great  cities,  one 
of  them  an  impregnable  stronghold,  could  banish  from  the 
vision  of  the  conquerors  the  approach  of  a  day  of  revenge, 
and  this  against  all  reason  and  credibility.  This  bogey  of 
the  German  mind,  the  fruit  of  their  own  rapacity,  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory.  Yet  it  was 
finally  overcome  by  Thiers’  persistent  effort  and  inexhaustible 
energy,  helped  by  the  anxiety  excited  in  Bismarck’s  mind  by 
the  developement  of  the  Kulturkampf.  For  a  country  in  the 
position  of  France  when  he  took  over  her  affairs — dismem¬ 
bered,  disorganised,  and  occupied  by  a  foreign  army — to 
raise  the  money  required,  or  to  give  guarantees  for  it,  freeing 
its  soil  from  the  foreigner  in  eighteen  months,  during  part 
of  which  time  its  capital  had  been  given  over  to  rebellion 
and  devastated  by  fire  and  sword,  is  evidence  of  the  most 
remarkable  recuperative  power  recorded  in  history. 

The  total  amount  of  indemnity  in  money  agreed  upon  by 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  five  milliards  of  francs,  and  the 
evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  German  troops  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  payments  of  the  instalments.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  total  were  to  be  paid  by  May  1,  1872,  the  last 
milliard  by  March  1,  1875,  and  the  whole  amount  in  two 
years.*  The  most  valuable  part  of  M.  Hanotaux’s  book  is  that 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  means  by  which  this  vast  sum  was 
raised  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  various  agencies  that  were 
brought  by  the  inexhaustible  energy  of  M.  Thiers  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  result.  M.  Thiers  set  out  in  a  speech  in  the 
Assembly,  delivered  in  September  1871,  the  difficulties  of  the 
whole  operation.  After  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  this  amount  of  specie  from  Paris  to  Berlin, 
he  shows  that  the  French  Government  had  to  rely  on  the 
credit  of  France  with  other  countries,  and  not  only  on  the 


*  Roughly  speaking.  By  the  final  Treaty  of  Evacuation  the  last 
instalment  was  payable  on  September  5,  1873. 
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credit  which  rests  on  the  commerce  between  France  and 
Germany ;  ‘  we  have  been  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
‘  credit,  for  example,  of  France  with  England,  and  of  England 
‘  with  Germany.  We  get  paper  on  London  in  order  to  get 
‘  in  London  paper  on  Berlin.’  The  complication  of  the 
monetary  operations  involved  in  this  transaction  was  stu¬ 
pendous.  All  the  great  financial  houses  of  Europe  took 
part  in  it,  and  were  well  paid  for  their  trouble,  but  the 
expenditure  was  a  hundredfold  justified  by  the  object.  It 
was  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  to  the  amour  propre  of 
France,  but  also  for  the  developement  of  her  resources  and 
the  full  re-establishment  of  her  commercial  credit,  that  the 
German  ti’oops  should  leave  the  country.  Their  presence 
was  also  a  constant  source  of  provocation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  occupied  districts,  and  therefore  a  menace  to  peace. 
It  has  been  said  by  critics  among  his  own  countrymen* 
that  any  Government  could  have  done  as  well  as  that  of 
Thiers  in  bringing  about  the  liberation  of  the  territory ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  advanced  that  the  rapidity 
and  ease  with  which  France  met  the  charges  upon  her  gave 
Germany  an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  wealth  and  capacity, 
and  led  to  that  vast  developement  of  armaments  which  is 
now  weighing  on  both  countries.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
facts  has  shown  that  both  views  are  untenable.  According 
to  Bismarck’s  own  confession,  we  have  learned  that  the 
retention  of  Metz  and  the  fear  of  Russia  have  been  the 
efficient  causes  of  German  armaments,  while  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  was  only  the  esteem  felt  by  eminent  in¬ 
dividuals  among  the  Germans  for  the  President,  and  their 
confidence  in  him,  that  led  them  to  second  his  efforts  and 
procure  a  speedy  evacuation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  these  harassing 
negotiations  and  the  strain  of  the  financial  operations  were 
added  the  burden  of  embittered  party  strife  in  the  country 
at  large  and,  for  a  time,  insurrection  and  anarchy  in  the 
capital.  The  right  of  Thiers  to  an  enduring  place  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen  can  only  be  gauged  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
Commune  and  the  constitutional  questions  which  agitated 
the  Assembly. 

Perhaps  no  events  in  recent  history  have  been  more 
generally  misunderstood  than  those  which  accompanied  the 
brief  and  disastrous  epoch  associated  with  the  name  of 
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the  ‘  Commune.’  The  majority  probably  still  associate  it  in 
some  way  with  the  theory  of  community  of  goods  or  some 
form  of  advanced  Socialism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Commune  was  merely  the  municipality  of  Paris  for  the 
time  being.  M.  Hanotaux  brings  out  with  force  and  clear¬ 
ness  its  connexion  with  the  theories  of  Rousseau  as  embodied 
in  the  ‘  Contrat  Social.*  The  communalist  idea  is  indeed  to 
be  found  in  practice  in  the  native  land  of  Jean  Jacques, 
where  the  Commune  is  the  basis  of  the  State.  A  federa¬ 
tion  of  Communes  forms  the  Canton,  and  a  federation  of 
Cantons  the  Republic.  The  part  of  the  individual  in  the 
Government  is  more  accentuated  there  than  in  a  centralised 
State ;  and  if  the  progress  of  Swiss  history  from  the  primary 
assemblies  of  all  citizens  has  not  been  singular,  the  position 
of  the  Commune  has  still  remained  there  almost  unimpaired 
as  the  unit  of  popular  life.  The  working  backwards  in  a 
hurry  from  a  highly  centralised  condition  to  a  system  of 
detached  local  bodies  would  have  spelled  nothing  but 
anarchy  for  France.  Yet  the  promotion  of  these  theories, 
though  they  undoubtedly  had  considerable  weight  in  the 
developement  of  events,  was  not  the  principal  cause  of  the 
tragedy  with  which  they  are  associated  in  history.  M. 
Hanotaux  deals  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  underlying 
incentives  to  insurrection,  though  not  perhaps  quite  so  fully 
as  he  might  have  done,  and  his  judgement  as  to  the  final 
apportionment  of  responsibility  for  what  occurred  seems  to 
us  somewhat  shallow  and  unsatisfying.  It  is  impossible  to 
dispose  properly  of  an  event  of  this  portentous  significance 
in  French  history  in  a  few  vague  and  grandiloquent  sentences. 
The  difficulties  of  a  politician  in  writing  a  history  of  recent 
events  are  no  doubt  considerable,  and  the  subject  of  the 
Commune  is  one  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  a  French 
politician  to  judge  equitably  even  yet ;  but  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  guidance  from  one  who  has  shown  himself 
in  other  fields  a  philosophic  historian. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  the  Commune  with  its 
appalling  accompaniments  were  to  be  sought  in  the  war  and 
the  subsequent  turn  of  affairs  rather  than  in  any  general 
triumph  of  Communal  theorists,  though  the  guidance  of 
events  ultimately  fell  for  a  time  into  their  hands.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  take  into  account  the  five  months  of  siege  and 
the  consequent  exasperation,  which  was  immeasurably  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  provision  in  the  peace  preliminaries  by  which 
the  Germans  were  allowed  to  march  into  Paris  in  triumph 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  retention  of  Belfort  by  the  French. 
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Directly  the  gates  had  been  opened,  there  had  been  an 
exodus  of  60,000  citizens  of  the  better  classes,  thus  much  of 
the  more  balanced  opinion  of  the  community  was  removed. 
Among  those  that  renaained  were  at  least  18,000  Gari- 
baldians  and  Franctireurs,  in  themselves  a  sufficiently 
disturbing  element.  Owing  to  the  duration  of  the  siege, 
work  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  had 
been  abandoned,  and,  except  in  some  very  large  factories,  a 
rapid  resumption  of  business  was  impossible.  Consequently 
that  large  class  which  in  all  cities  and  in  Paris  especially 
is  peaceable  only  when  employed  was  idle  and  ready  for 
political  agitation.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the  male  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  living  a  sort  of  half-loafing  half-military 
life  for  many  months.  They  were  armed,  and  they  were 
idle.  Upon  this  population,  reduced  to  a  state  of  febrile 
excitement  by  the  months  of  privation  and  excitement 
through  which  it  had  passed,  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
to  ignore  the  capital  and  sit  at  Versailles  acted  like  the  lash 
of  a  whip.  They  held  it  a  gross  insult  to  Paris,  which  had 
home  and  suffered  so  much  for  France.  Then  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Assembly  itself  was  a  threat  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  Parisians.  The  vast  bulk  of  its  members 
were  provincials,  not  merely  divided  in  political  views  from 
Paris,  but  their  whole  mode  of  thought  was  alien  to  the 
Parisian.  Many  of  them  had  never  even  set  foot  in  the 
capital,  of  which,  as  a  modern  Babylon,  they  held  the  same 
views  as  foreigners  of  severe  mind.  Paris  was  determined 
to  uphold  the  Eepublic,  the  Assembly  to  destroy  it.  The 
only  hope  of  maintaining  order  was  for  the  Assembly  and 
the  Government  to  move  to  Paris  at  once  and  show  that 
they  intended  to  dominate  the  situation.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  they  showed  their  determination  to  make  some  other 
town  their  Washington,  and  dethrone  the  great  city  from 
her  pride  of  place.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Paris 
had  not  deserved  ill  of  France.  Her  representatives  had 
voted  against  the  war,  and  the  city  itself  had  condemned 
the  Empire  on  the  last  plebiscite.  Its  representation  was 
differently  constituted  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  the  result  of  the  February  elections,  it  was  Republican  ; 
and  Paris  saw  to  her  dismay  that  the  rest  of  Prance  appeared 
to  be  resolved  to  restore  the  monarchy.  From  this  to  the 
establishment  of  an  organisation  to  maintain  the  Republic 
at  all  hazards  was  only  a  step.  The  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  that  step  inevitable.  They  suppressed  the  six 
leading  revolutionary  journals,  and  they  condemned  the  two 
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popular  leaders,  Blanqui  and  Flourens ;  they  nominated  as 
generals  to  command  the  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
police,  men  who  were  in  every  way  antipathetic  to  Republican 
feeling,  Vinoy,  d’Aurelles  de  Paladines  and  Valentin.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  vigour  where  they  should  have  shown 
it.  A  ‘  Central  Committee  ’  was  formed  on  March  3,  which 
usurped  authority  in  Paris,  addressed  a  call  to  rebellion  to 
the  Army,  and  nominated  its  own  generals.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  arrested  the  members  of  this  Committee 
and  torn  down  their  proclamations.  They  did  neither.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  when  they  summoned  the  National 
Guard  by  a  general  call  to  arms  only  600  men  appeared. 
This,  following  on  the  failure  to  hold  the  large  mass  of 
artillery  already  in  Paris — an  attempt  which  came  to  nothing 
because  the  army  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  ‘  melted  into 
‘  the  populace  ’ — clearly  could  have  no  ending  but  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Government  itself.  Even  in  their  retreat  they 
failed  to  take  elementary  precautions.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  even  the  gates  that  led  towards  Versailles. 
They  abandoned  the  forts  and  even  Mount  Valerien,  which 
only  failed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries 
because  the  two  battalions  told  off  to  seize  it  did  not  obey 
orders,  or,  according  to  another  account,  because  the  general 
in  command  was  too  drunk  to  give  the  order  in  time-  It 
was  only  reoccupied  by  the  Government  troops  very  shortly 
before  the  other  side  arrived.  The  Government  retired 
from  Paris  on  March  18,  and  the  Commune  was  elected  on 
March  26.  The  ‘  Central  Committee,*  which  had  been 
controlled  by  journalists  and  club  orators,  was  then  dissolved. 
Among  those  elected  on  the  Commune  were  several 
Moderates  ;  these  refused  to  act,  but  to  the  Commune  itself 
no  atrocities  can  be  traced.  The  murders  of  Generals 
Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas  were  perpetrated  by  their 
own  men  a  week  before  the  Commune  was  elected.  The 
seizure  of  the  hostages,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  undertaken  because  the  troops  at  Versailles  had 
murdered  prisoners  in  cold  blood  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  after 
they  were  taken  there  were  no  more  murders  for  six  weeks. 
They  were  shot  by  soldiers  of  the  Commune  on  their  own 
responsibility  during  the  fury  of  the  last  week.  Two 
hundred  hostages  were  not  killed.  The  legends  of  women 
and  children  acting  as  petroleurs  and  petroleuses  seem  to 
be  quite  unsupported  by  reliable  evidence.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  if  they  had  wanted  to  do  so,  the  Com¬ 
munards  could  have  blown  up  half  Paris.  It  is  certain  that 
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the  atrocities  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  Government 
were  worse  in  extent,  if  not  in  kind,  than  those  of  the 
Federalists.  There  were  more  people  massacred  than  there 
were  combatants.  But  this  does  not  excuse  a  revolutionary 
organisation  for  the  havoc  it  causes.  The  responsibility,  of 
course,  lies  with  those  who  break  away  from  the  central 
Government,  and  much  must  be  forgiven  to  the  State  which 
is  struggling  to  maintain  its  unity.  Still,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  France  was  unanimously  against  the  Com¬ 
mune.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  until  the 
bloody  carnival  and  the  incendiarism  of  the  last  week,  the 
experiment  was  watched  with  interest  by  the  other  large 
towns,  and  with  comparative  indifference  by  the  peasantry. 
When  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  called  upon  the  prefects 
in  the  departments  to  encourage  enrolments  of  volunteers 
to  fight  against  the  Commune  there  had  been  no  response, 
or  a  ridiculously  small  one.  The  municipal  elections  of 
April  30,  held  throughout  France  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
between  Paris  and  Versailles,  resulted  in  large  Republican 
majorities,  and  numerous  deputations  came  up  from  the 
provinces  to  Versailles  urging  the  Government  to  make 
peace.  In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  at  that 
time  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong  hung  evenly  between 
the  two  parties.  It  was  only  the  horror  of  the  last  week 
which  wrought  a  change  of  view  against  the  Commune  and 
blotted  out  the  mistakes  of  the  Government  and  the 
Assembly.  The  atrocities  of  that  week  changed  indifference 
into  hostility,  and  hostility  into  a  wild  cry  for  revenge. 
Even  Victor  Hugo,  who  had  been  returned  at  the  top  of  the 
poll  at  the  Communal  elections,  cried  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Commune : 

‘  Mais  vous  par  qui  les  droits  du  peuple  sont  trahis, 

Vous  commettez  le  crime  et  perdez  le  pays.’* 

The  massacres  during  the  street  fighting  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  deplorable  consequences  of  taking  a  city  by 
assault ;  but  not  so  the  massacres  carried  out  by  the  councils 
of  war.  But  for  these  M.  Thiers  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  where  we  think  that  he  and 
his  Government  showed  culpable  weakness.  But  even  the 
steps  which  might  have  saved  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
were  hazardous  and  depended  on  the  loyalty  of  a  small 
force  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  demoralised.  It  is  true 
that  action  might  have  been  taken  earlier  had  Thiers 
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listened  to  the  advice  of  Trochu,  but  after  March  18  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  he  made  a  false  step.  His  utterances 
throughout  showed  that  he  kept  his  balance  of  mind,  which 
few  other  politicians  did.  On  the  2l8t  he  still  offered  peace 
to  the  revolted  city,*  but  when  action  was  necessary  he 
acted  with  vigour  and  without  flinching.  He  was  often 
under  fire  encouraging  the  soldiers.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  his  prudent  declarations  in  favour  of  the 
^public  undoubtedly  kept  the  other  large  cities  from 
following  the  example  of  Paris.  In  this  he  rendered  to 
France  an  inestimable  service.  The  mistakes  of  the  early 
days  took  place  in  an  extremely  complicated  situation  where 
failure  in  attempted  action  would  have  been  disastrous, 
but  when  his  course  was  clear  his  courage  and  moderation 
saved  the  country. 

The  story  of  the  Commune  itself  is  the  story  of  most 
revolutionary  movements.  It  began  with  the  acquiescence 
and  even  the  goodwill  of  the  moderately  advanced  party 
throughout  France.  When  the  Government  left  Paris  on 
March  18  the  party  of  order  believed  itself  deserted ;  the 
direction  of  affairs  then  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the 
irreconcilables,  and  the  majority  of  citizens  abstained  from 
giving  any  countenance  to  the  usurpation  of  authority.  In 
the  election  of  April  18,  out  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  electors  on  the  rolls,  only  53,000  went  to  the  poll ; 
at  least  80  per  cent,  abstained.  Thenceforth  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Paris  was  that  of  an  oligarchy,  and  an  oligarchy  of 
disorder.  Yet  withal  there  was  little  molestation  of  the 
individual ;  personal  movement  was  free.  It  was  even  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  pass  from  Paris  to  Versailles  and  back  again 
without  interference,  at  all  events  from  the  agents  of  the 
Commune.  Inhumanity  and  outrage  were  confined  to  the 
last  week.  At  the  beginning  the  mistakes  were  as  great 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  and  the  Assembly  as  on  that 
of  Par*is,  and,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  among  which  it  sank, 
the  Commune  probably  saved  France  from  a  general  civil 
war.  It  drew  from  Thiers  those  declarations  in  favour  of 
the  existing  regime  which  prevented  any  other  rising,  and 
it  demonstrated  the  Republican  sentiment  to  be  universal  in 
the  great  cities.  To  adopt  a  famous  saying,  Paris,  though 
she  could  not  save  herself,  saved  France  by  her  example. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  Assembly  had  had 

•  ‘  Paris  trouvera  nos  bras  ouverts,  mais  il  faut  qu’il  ouvre  d’abord 
les  siens.’ 
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its  way,  even  the  warnings  of  the  Commune  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  an  active  movement  to  restore  the  monarchy.  Yet, 
after  the  Commune,  any  such  attempt  would  clearly  have  found 
the  President  himself  in  the  way,  and  probably  grave  hesi¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  Pretenders,  apart  altogether  from 
the  other  causes  which  impeded  their  action.  It  might 
have  been  possible  by  very  prompt  action  to  have  carried 
the  day  soon  after  the  signature  of  the  Preliminaries,  but 
the  developement  of  events  left  the  Royalist  cause  more 
hopeless  every  day ;  every  succeeding  election  showed  the 
divergence  between  the  country  and  the  Chamber  to  be  the 
more  pronounced.  M.  Hanotauz  is  right,  no  doubt,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  true  causes  of  dissension  in  the  country  were 
religious  at  bottom.  The  Church,  for  various  reasons,  had 
dominated  the  elections  in  February  1871,  the  advocates  of 
war  d  outrance  were  Republicans  to  a  man,  the  country 
wanted  peace,  and  therefore  few  Republicans  were  returned ; 
but  the  country  was  far  from  desiring  a  restoration  either 
of  Monarchy  or  Empire.  The  Chamber  was  elected  on  one 
mandate  alone — to  make  a  peace ;  having  done  so,  it  should 
logically  have  been  dissolved,  but  few  legislative  bodies  are 
willing  to  recognise  such  an  obligation.  The  temptation  to 
the  Royalist  party  to  act  was  too  strong  to  be  withstood  on  the 
ground  of  any  fantastic  adherence  to  constitutional  assump¬ 
tions.  The  Assembly  was,  in  fact,  sovereign ;  neither  the 
President  nor  his  Government  had  any  right  to  dissolve  it. 
It  was  originally  composed  of  Monarchists  or  Republicans 
in  the  proportion  of  about  five  to  one.  It  was  too  much  to 
expect  of  human  nature  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
profit  by  the  situation  thus  created.  Little,  it  is  true,  can 
be  said  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Royalist  party  played 
their  game  after  the  fall  of  Thiers.  Mr.  Bodley  has  cor¬ 
rectly  dehned  their  position.  ‘  May  23,  1873,  marks  the 
‘  opening  of  the  era  of  reactionary  incompetence  in  France, 
*  but  before  that  crisis  there  was  at  least  some  measure  of 
policy  and  determination  in  their  proceedings.’  De  Broglie 
and  Dupanloup  might,  with  the  considerable  abilities  they 
undoubtedly  possessed,  have  recreated  the  Monarchy,  though 
not  without  bloodshed.  They  were  ultimately  foiled  not 
only  by  the  obstinate  logic  and  quixotic  principles  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord — that  difficulty  might  have  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  appointment  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  as  President 
as  an  alternative  first  step — but  more  completely  by  the 
astuteness  of  Thiers  in  the  Assembly  and  the  campaign  of 
Gambetta  in  the  country. 
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If  it  be  true  that  the  Great  Revolution,  like  Saturn, 
devoured  its  children,  the  Third  Republic  has  with  remorse¬ 
less  persistency  eliminated  its  few  great  men ;  the  fear  of 
dictatorship  has  prevented  the  developement  of  their  careers 
as  it  fettered  with  absurd  restrictions  the  action  of  Thiers. 
Gambetta,  Ferry,  Constans  have  been  among  the  victims  of 
subsequent  years.  The  combined  action  of  Thiers  and  Gam¬ 
betta  was  a  necessity  if  the  Republic  was  to  become  a  fact. 
Thiers  was  not  a  Republican  in  principle,  he  was  only  forced 
into  that  position  by  the  logic  of  events.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  as  an  illustration  of  the  instability  of  political  hos¬ 
tilities  and  alliances  than  the  gradual  drawing  together  of 
these  two  great  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object — 
the  endowment  of  France  with  a  stable  regime.  Thiers,  a 
convinced  partisan  of  constitutional  monarchy,  was  gradually 
brought  to  see  in  the  parliamentary  Republic  the  system 
that  divided  the  least ;  while  Gambetta,  by  his  magnificent 
oratorical  campaign  both  in  the  Chamber  and  the  country, 
was  laying  firmly  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  community.  The  epithet  of  ‘  fou 
‘  furieux,’  which  was  after  all  only  applied  to  his  policy  of 
continuing  the  war  at  all  costs,  still  clings  to  Gambetta  and 
obscures  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  France  at  this 
crisis.  In  studying  the  speeches  he  made  both  within  and 
without  the  Chamber,  their  moderation  is  no  leas  con¬ 
spicuous  than  their  force ;  and  we  believe  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  made  upon  the  country  was  the  determining 
cause  in  its  final  resistance  to  a  restoration.  That  this 
resistance  was  successful  without  bloodshed  or  violence 
may  be  put  down  to  the  influence  of  Gambetta  in  even 
greater  measure  than  to  the  sagacity  of  Thiers.  The 
former  had  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  to  indulge  in 
disorder  would  be  playing  the  enemy’s  game.  In  the  speech 
at  Grenoble,  delivered  on  September  26,  1872,  a  speech 
which  has  become  famous  through  its  references  to  the 
‘  new  strata  of  society  ’  which  were  rising  to  political  power, 
he  especially  emphasised  the  point,  which  is  a  common¬ 
place  of  history  but  has  not  been  always  recognised  in 
democracies,  that  the  extravagances  of  the  popular  party 
have  too  often  been  made  the  excuses  and  opportunity  for 
despotism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  developements  of  parliamentary  Republicanism  in 
France,  the  self-restraint  and  prudence  shown  by  convinced 
Republicans  during  its  early  years  are  beyond  praise. 

So  long  as  the  Assembly  was  sitting  at  Bordeaux  little 
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fault  can  be  found  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Royalist 
majority ;  but,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  once  signed,  the 
determination  of  that  majority  to  use  its  powers  for  the 
purposes  of  a  restoration  became  evident.  In  this  it  found 
very  early  that  it  would  have  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
Thiers.  It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  motives  of  poli¬ 
ticians  any  more  than  those  of  other  men,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  far  the  opposition  of  Thiers,  which  at 
first  only  applied  to  a  restoration  which  should  not  be 
accepted  by  all  the  monarchical  forces,  but  afterwards  to  all 
the  Pretenders,  came  from  a  desire  to  retain  power,  and  how 
far  from  a  real  conviction  of  the  danger  which  would  arise 
for  France  from  any  such  attempt.  But  that  he  was  so 
convinced  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  soon 
made  up  his  mind  not  on  any  account  to  undertake  the  rSle 
of  Monk.  His  opinion  became  clear  in  May,  1871.  In 
March,  at  Bordeaux,  he  had  told  the  Royalist  Deputies  that 
if  there  were  to  be  a  monarchy  it  must  be  a  ‘  monarchie 
‘  unie  ’ ;  but  in  an  interview  with  the  Comte  d’Haussonville 
at  Versailles,  at  the  moment  when  the  Commune  was  about 
to  collapse,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Republic  was  the  only 
possible  form  of  government  for  the  present,  and  did  not 
encourage  the  Chamber  to  reopen  France  to  the  royal 
exiles. 

The  influence  of  the  Commune  in  smoothing  the  path  of 
the  Republic,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  may  be 
seen  here,  when  we  remember  that  Thiers  Lad  by  that  time 
given  pledges  to  the  deputation  from  the  big  towns  which 
had  come  to  visit  him  at  Versailles,  and  had  therefore 
become  morally  bound  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic. 
From  that  hour  the  Royalist  party  swore  hostility  and 
sought  his  overthrow,  while  the  Republicans  drew  closer  to 
him.  The  vote  of  the  Assembly  to  readmit  the  princes, 
carried  by  an  enormous  majority,  but  opposed  by  Thiers, 
only  served  to  make  the  breach  wider ;  still,  so  long  as  the 
peace  negotiations  were  on  foot,  he  remained  indispensable. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Royalists,  apart  from  the  feeling  in 
the  large  cities,  lay  in  the  character  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  gathering  under  his  banner 
all  shades  of  monarchical  sentiment,  except  the  Buonapartist 
— had  that  banner  been  the  tricolor ;  but  his  mind  was  too 
honest,  or  too  narrow,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  to 
admit  the  Revolution  into  partnership  with  the  legitimate 
Monarchy.  Brought  up  on  the  theory  of  Legitimacy,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  abate  a  tittle  of  its  pretensions  ;  and 
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in  this  he  showed  himself  a  too  apt  pupil  of  the  straitest 
theories  of  that  religion  which  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
his  life.  Even  the  despairing  efforts  of  opportunist  prelates 
like  Dupanloup  could  not  shake  his  absolutely  logical  con¬ 
viction  that  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  impossible.  In 
taking  the  line  he  did  he  showed  also  a  finer  perception  of 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  than  his  advisers.  A  mon¬ 
archy  founded  both  on  divine  right  and  popular  choice 
was  an  absurdity — certainly  in  France,  where  political 
opinions  demand,  at  all  events,  the  appearance  of  a  logical 
foundation.  The  Comte  de  Chambord,  in  a  parliamentary 
epoch  when  compromise  is  of  necessity  the  ruling  system, 
is  a  singular  character,  but  not  a  despicable  one.  The 
Orleanist  princes,  in  accepting  the  restoration  of  their 
property  from  an  impoverished  country,  made  their  own 
position  the  more  difficult ;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord’s  refusal  to  have  any  transactions  with  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  their  own  position  as  members  of  the  Assembly 
became  difficult,  and  any  claims  to  the  throne  ridiculous. 
The  situation  of  the  Royalist  majority  was  as  irritating  to 
themselves  as  it  was  to  their  opponents,  and  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Chamber,  in  the  face  of  the  indications  of 
a  change  of  view  afforded  by  the  country,  became  a  danger 
to  the  State.  With  the  instinct  of  a  statesman  Gambetta 
perceived  this,  and  undertook  that  remarkable  campaign 
which  consolidated  the  forces  of  progress  throughout  France 
into  an  irresistible  movement  in  favour  of  the  Republic. 

The  founding  of  the  ‘  Republique  Fran9aise  *  did  much  to 
draw  together  the  thinking  and  reading  sections  of  Repub¬ 
lican  feeling ;  but  Gambetta  saw  clearly  that  large  and  im¬ 
portant  masses  of  Frenchmen  outside  Paris  did  not  read — 
this  was  before  the  days  of  the  ‘Petit  Journal’ — and  he 
remembered  that  his  countrymen,  like  their  progenitors  in 
the  days  of  Ceesar,  loved  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  orators. 
He  accordingly  undertook  that  remarkable  campaign  on 
behalf  of  Republican  opinions  which  he  pursued  during  the 
next  two  years  up  and  down  the  country.  Sanity  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  thought  were  its  distinguishing  features.  Gambetta 
was  too  pronounced  an  admirer  of  English  institutions  to 
advocate  the  violent  methods  which  had  been  in  fashion 
among  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the  various  revolutions  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  took  an  equally  firm  stand  against 
Socialism  on  the  ground  that  politics  are  a  science,  and  that 
science  only  progresses  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments 
gradually  carried  out,  and  by  results  carefully  weighed.  To 
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him,  therefore,  the  promises  held  out  to  the  people  by  the 
Socialism  of  his  day,  that  the  ills  of  society  would  be  cured  by 
one  movement,  seemed  illusory  and  perilous.  ‘  There  is  not,’ 
he  said,  ‘  any  social  panacea ;  there  is  every  day  some  progress 
‘  to  be  made,  but  no  immediate  solution,  definite  and  com- 
‘  plete.’  *  Politics,  like  every  other  science,  requires  study 
and  patience.  ‘  You  must  give  such  proof  of  your  good 
‘  behaviour,  of  your  ideas,  public  morality,  and  political 
‘  value  and  aptitude  for  aflairs  before  public  opinion  that 
‘  this  democracy  which  you  have  constituted  shall  impose 
‘  its  energy  and  power  on  all  by  the  means  of  universal 
‘  suffrage.’  f  He  also  showed  by  convincing  logic  that,  as 
things  then  were,  the  Republic  was  the  protector  of  order 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  while  a  Restoration  would  spell 
revolution.  $  If  further  proof  were  needed  that  Gambetta 
was  a  true  statesman,  it  would  be  found  in  the  speech  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  delivered  on  April  22,  1873,  where  he  dealt  with  the 
necessity  of  compromise  in  the  strife  of  politics  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  parliamentary  tactics — 

‘  For  the  systematic,  militant,  heroic,  chivalrous  opposition  which 
our  predecessors  undertook  we  must  substitute  a  legal,  constitutional, 
parliamentary,  scientific  opposition,  disputing  the  ground  foot  by  foot, 
and  establishing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Republic  that  pacific  struggle  of 
parties  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  rivalry  of  ideas.’ 

A  careful  study  of  this  brilliant  and  thoughtful  series  of 
orations  shows  that  Gambetta  was  a  constitutional  parlia¬ 
mentarian  of  the  English  type,  and  hoped  to  mould  in  that 
direction  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  To  a  certain  extent 
he  succeeded,  but  the  jealousy  which  has  attended  all  the 
great  political  names  of  the  existing  regime,  and  the  fears  of 
a  dictatorship,  checked  his  usefulness.  His  attachment  to 
English  parliamentary  forms  accounts  in  some  measure  for 
his  leanings  towards  an  alliance  with  this  country.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  also,  very  high,  if  not  the  highest,  gifts  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactician.  He  enjoyed  the  power  of  changing  his 
dispositions  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  which  is  as  necessary 
in  the  strife  of  politics  as  in  that  of  armies.  On  two 
occasions  during  this  period  he  evaded  an  alliance  with  the 
Right  against  the  Government  by  an  adroit  retreat  from  the 
position  he  had  already  taken  up  ;  the  first  was  during  the 
debate  over  the  amendment  of  M.  Target  in  April  1873, 

•  Speech  at  Havre,  April  18,  1872. 

t  Speech  at  St.  Quentin,  November  16,  1871. 

t  Speech  at  Albertville. 
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dealing  with  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  leave  the 
filling  up  of  places  in  the  Council  of  State  to  their  discre¬ 
tion,  and  the  second  was  in  June  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
supported  the  Government  on  the  question  of  the  five  years’ 
military  service.  In  both  debates  he  had  opposed  M.  Thiers 
until  he  saw  that  by  doing  so  he  would  leave  him  in  a 
minority.  This  was  to  play  the  game  of  the  Eight,  and  in 
the  end  he  left  them  to  be  hoisted  by  their  own  petard. 

The  part  played  by  Gambetta  during  these  anxious  years 
was,  therefore,  a  vital  one.  Its  results  were  decisive  in  the 
great  struggle  which  was  to  follow ;  but  he  remained  a  free 
agent,  while  Thiers  had  to  extricate  France  from  the  dangers 
threatened  by  a  restoration,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
liberating  her  from  the  foreigner,  and  effacing  the  results  of 
a  civil  war.  He  remains  the  representative  figure  of  the 
epoch. 

It  is  rarely  either  instructive  or  interesting  to  pursue 
closely  the  tortuous  course  of  bygone  parliamentary 
struggles  and  intrigues.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in 
this  matter,  also,  M.  Hanotaux  has  been  too  much  of  the 
chronicler  and  too  little  of  the  commentator.  The  thread 
which  runs  through  the  whole  drama  is  the  conversion  of 
M.  Thiers  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Republican 
institutions  to  France ;  but  this  conviction  he  arrived  at 
without  any  formal  rapprochement  with  Gambetta,  though 
they  often  acted  together  and  his  governments  were  some¬ 
times  saved  from  defeat  by  Republican  votes.  When  Thiers 
finally  succumbed,  on  May  14,  1872,  it  was  in  spite  of 
Republican  support,  though  that  had  gone  against  him  in 
the  electoral  contest  in  Paris,  and  had  determined  it  in 
•  favour  of  M.  Barodet  against  M.  de  Eemusat,  the  nominee 
of  the  Govei’nment.  This  was  a  false  move  on  the  part  of 
Gambetta,  and  his  admirers  have  done  their  best  to  minimise 
its  significance  ;  *  it  undoubtedly  weakened  the  Government 
and  played  the  game  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  friends. 
When  the  latter  resigned  the  London  Embassy  and  returned 
to  lead  the  Royalist  party  in  March  1872,  that  party  had 
at  last  secured  a  cool,  resolute,  and  experienced  tactician 
as  chief,  but  the  battle  in  the  country  was  already  lost. 
The  reiterated  assertions  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  throne  unless  his  reign  were 
inaugurated  under  the  white  flag  of  the  old  monarchy  had 
led  the  Due  d’Aumale  to  declare  in  the  Assembly  for  the 
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Tricolor.  The  Legitimist  Pretender  would  have  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Orleanist  princes  except  on  the  basis 
of  entire  submission  by  them  to  his  views.  The  monarchical 
cause  was  thenceforth  hopeless ;  yet  the  party  in  the 
Chamber  determined  to  continue  the  fight  and,  at  all  events, 
take  vengeance  for  what  it  chose  to  consider  its  betrayal  by 
Thiers.  History  will  not  so  stigmatise  his  policy.  The  so- 
called  ‘  Pacte  de  Bordeaux  ’  was  simply  a  promise  made  by 
Thiers  to  the  Royalist  party'  in  the  early  days  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  that  the  Government  would  be  neutral  between  the 
various  sections  of  political  opinion ;  there  was  also  a  tacit 
assumption  that  the  majority  would  not  impede  the  work 
of  the  Government ;  and  it  also  involved  a  pledge  to  the 
Republicans  that  the  Republic  ran  no  danger  under  the  rule 
of  the  President.  When  the  Royalists  clearly  showed  their 
determination  to  wreck  the  existing  regime,  Thiers  was 
perfectly  justified  in  issuing  the  famous  message  of  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1872,  in  which  he  said  : 

‘  The  Republic  exists ;  to  desire  anything  else  would  be  a  new 
revolution  and  the  most  formidable  of  all.  The  Republic  must  be 
the  Government  of  this  nation,  which  having  for  a  long  time  and  in 
good  faith  left  the  direction  of  its  destinies  to  an  hereditary  power 
(^but  having  failed  through  faults  impossible  to  judge  to-day),  at  length 
undertakes  the  responsibility  of  herself,  and  herself  alone,  directing  her 
own  course  by  her  elected  representatives.’ 

This  was  an  epoch-making  announcement,  and  came  as  an 
unpleasant  surprise  to  the  majority  who  were  still  engaged 
in  the  hopeless  task  of  adapting  Legitimist  principles  to 
the  will  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
dissipate  their  illusions  and  save  the  country  from  a  cata¬ 
strophe  ;  it  would  have  been  folly  for  him  to  have  ignored  the 
reiterated  lessons  of  Republican  victories  at  the  elections 
for  the  Chamber,  the  Conseils  generaux  and  the  Munici¬ 
palities.  It  is  true  that  he  still  clung  to  the  theory  of  a 
*  Republic  without  Republicans,’  and  thereby  failed  to  win 
the  entire  support  of  Gambetta  and  his  following.  In  this 
he  was  no  doubt  influenced  as  much  by  the  wish  to  continue 
indispensable  himself  as  to  play  his  part  as  a  moderating 
force. 

It  would  be  indeed  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  Thiers  was 
a  Washington.  Vanity  swayed  his  actions  to  as  large  an 
extent  during  these  years  as  it  had  done  throughout  his 
life  ;  but,  making  all  deductions  for  the  influence  of  egotism 
on  his  decisions,  how  great  was  the  work  he  accomplished 
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for  France,  and  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  any 
other  man  to  have  undertaken  it !  The  actual  bulk  of  the 
legislation  completed  under  his  inspiration  was  prodigious. 
He  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  merely  head  of  the 
State,  but  chief  Minister.  He  carried  a  system  of  army 
reorganisation  which  before  many  years  gave  France  a 
military  force  such  as  she  had  never  possessed  except  for  a 
brief  period  under  the  great  Napoleon.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  while  the  Germans  were  actually  encamped  on  French 
soil.  He  reformed  the  Conseil  d’Ftat  and  the  jury  system, 
and  gave  France  a  wholly  new  scheme  of  secondary  education. 
He  also  inaugurated  a  protective  tariff,  and  organised  the 
vast  financial  operations  necessitated  by  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity.  With  all  its  faults,  too,  the  Assembly  was  a  hard¬ 
working  legislature,  and  might  read  many  a  lesson  to  its 
more  radical  successors.  But  Thiers  was  the  propelling  and 
vivifying  force.  He  found  France  rolling  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea :  in  two  years  he  gave  her  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  set  her  head  straight.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  some 
of  his  successors  have  steered  an  erratic  course. 

But  some  of  the  praise  lavished  on  Thiers  may  justly  be 
given  to  his  country.  Without  the  help  of  France  herself 
his  vigour  and  sagacity  would  have  done  little.  The 
historian  must  render  homage  to  the  State  which,  on  the 
morrow  of  such  disasters,  could  give  a  steady  and  increasing 
support  to  a  regime  of  common  sense.  France  then  (in  the 
words  of  George  Sand)  learned  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  ‘  to  discuss  without  making  a  revolution.’  That 
lesson  she  has  not  altogether  lost  during  the  thirty  years 
that  have  followed.  This  is  surely  no  small  asset  to  the 
credit  of  the  Third  Kepublic,  and  may  counterbalance  some 
strange  lapses  from  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
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^HE  science  of  astrophysics,  which  may  be  defined  as  that 
branch  of  astronomy  dealing  with  the  physical  state, 
chemical  composition,  and  life-history  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
may  be  said  to  date  its  birth  from  the  year  1859,  when 
Kirchhoff  discovered  the  cause  of  the  dark,  or  Fraunhofer, 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  By  showing  that  from  their 
examination  could  be  inferred  the  presence  of  terrestrial 
elements  in  the  sun,  he  opened  up  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  arm  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  uttermost 
limits  of  our  universe,  and  thus  compelling  both  sun  and 
stars  to  yield  up  the  secrets  of  their  composition,  however 
remote  the  depths  of  space  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
however  feeble  the  rays  of  their  light  which  reach  the 
observer.  Astrophysics  is,  therefore,  in  a  large  if  not  an 
exclusive  degree  the  science  of  knowledge  as  revealed  by  a 
single  instrument,  the  spectroscope.  It  is  often  interesting 
to  recall  the  words  in  which  the  announcement  of  a  far- 
reaching  discovery  has  first  been  made ;  not,  perhaps,  the 
announcement  which  takes  the  form  of  a  carefully'  written 
and  well-weighed  scientific  memoir,  but  rather  such  as  is  to 
be  found  in  an  informal  letter  written  to  a  friend  who  is 
also  a  worker  at  the  subject,  and  to  whom  the  happy  dis¬ 
coverer  of  some  new  thing  naturally  turns  for  sympathy  and 
interest.  In  the  case  of  spectrum  analysis  we  are  for¬ 
tunately  in  a  position  to  do  this. 

On  November  15,  1859,  Bunsen,  who  was  the  associate  of 
Kirchhoff  in  this  investigation,  wrote  to  a  friend  and  fellow- 
chemist  in  England : — 

‘  At  this  moment  I  am  engaged  with  Kirchhoff  in  a  research  which 
gives  us  sleepless  nights.  Kirchhoff  has  made  a  most  beautiful  and 
most  unexpected  discovery ;  he  has  found  out  the  cause  of  the  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  he  has  been  able  both  to  strengthen 
these  lines  artificially  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  to  cause  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  continuous  spectrum  of  a  fiame,  their  positions  being  iden- 
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tical  with  those  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  Thus  the  way  is  pointed 
out  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  sun  and  fixed 
stars  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  we  can  ascertain  with  our 
reagents  the  presence  of  chlorine.  By  this  method,  too,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  terrestrial  matter  can  be  ascertained  and  the  component  parts 
distinguished  with  as  great  ease  and  delicacy  as  is  the  case  with  the 
matter  contained  in  the  sun.' 

The  seed  planted  nearly  half  a  century  ago  has  now  grown 
into  a  vigorous  tree  bearing  fruits  that  its  sowers  would 
hardly  recognise. 

The  chemical  composition  of  sun  and  stars  is  one  only, 
and  may  almost  be  termed  one  of  the  less  important,  of  the 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope.  As  is  now  well  known, 
the  spectral  lines,  whether  they  be  bright  lines  caused  by 
the  emissions  from  a  glowing  gas,  or  dark  ones  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  the  same  gas  when  white  light  is  passed 
through  it,  are  liable  to  changes  both  of  position  and  of 
character,  due  not  only  to  variations  in  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  gas,  its  state  of  electric  or  magnetic  strain, 
its  velocity  of  movement  to  or  from  the  observer,  but  also 
to  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  even  though  they  be  not 
chemically  active  and  exist  only  in  the  minutest  quantities. 

The  difficulty  of  completely  interpreting  the  spectral 
record  has  thus  in  a  great  measure  increased  with  increase 
of  knowledge.  In  the  early  days  it  was  rashly  assumed  that, 
when  the  spectroscope  had  answered  the  first  question  put 
to  it  and  had  shown  what  elements  were  present  in  the 
body  under  examination,  it  had  fulfilled  its  task,  and  it  was 
therefore  with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  disappointment 
that  the  physicist  was  forced  to  recognise  that  the  problem 
was  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  had  appeared  on  first  sight. 
Thus  we  find  Professor  ^heiner  writing  in  1890 : — ‘  Unfor- 
‘  tunately  it  can  be  asserted  that  we  now  know  less  as  to  the 
‘  meaning  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  than  was  supposed  to  be 
‘  known  ten  years  ago.’ 

What,  however,  tended  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  a  series 
of  annoying  complications,  adding  difficulties  to  the  task  of 
the  spectroscopist  and  carrying  no  compensating  advantages 
in  its  train,  is  now  recognised  as  containing  the  germs  of  a 
completer  knowledge  than  that  of  which  the  early  experi¬ 
menters  ever  dreamed.  We  see  that  because  a  spectrum 
line  changes  with  change  of  pressure,  magnetic  strain, 
velocity  of  light- source,  and  other  disturbing  causes,  the 
value  of  its  record  is  thereby  increased,  inasmuch  as  it 
becomes  the  chronicle  not  only  of  the  chemical  constitution, 
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but  also  of  the  rate  of  movement  and  physical  conditions 
of  the  celestial  body.  This  record  it  is  not  easy  to  read. 
The  difficulties  of  its  interpretation  lie  not  so  much  in  the 
number  of  the  disturbing  factors  as  in  the  impossibility  of 
imitating  stellar  or  solar  conditions  in  our  terrestrial  labora¬ 
tories,  and  in  the  puzzling  inconsistencies — such  at  least 
they  appear  to  our  imperfect  knowledge — exhibited  by  the 
spectral  lines.  In  many  ways  the  very  delicacy  of  the 
spectral  reaction  operates  as  a  positive  hindrance.  Were  it 
not  that  our  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  has  bred  some¬ 
thing  like  contempt,  we  might  well  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  nature  that  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  sodium  vapour  in  an  electric  arc  exerts  as  powerful  an 
absoi'ption  of  light  of  definite  note  as  the  thickness  of  many 
hundred  miles  of  similar  vapour  forming  part  of  the  solar 
envelope.  It  is  no  question  here  of  absolute  opacity  to  light 
upon  which  an  increase  of  thickness  would  be  without  effect. 
The  dark  lines  in  a  spectrum  are  only  dark  relatively  to  the 
bright  background,  and  when  viewed  separate  from  their 
surroundings  appear  bright.  In  other  words,  the  absorption 
is  only  relative.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  why  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  absorbing  material?  The 
fact  that  it  does  so  is  undoubted.  If  proof  be  required,  we 
have  only  to  point  our  spectroscope  to  the  sun,  and  observe 
that  the  spectrum  is  identically  the  same  whether  viewed  at 
the  centre  of  the  disc  or  at  the  edge,  positions  which  corre¬ 
spond  respectively  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  thickness 
of  the  absorbing  layer.  It  is  hence  not  difficult  to  see  why 
all  attempts  at  quantitative  analysis  with  the  spectroscope 
have  proved  abortive. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  uncertainty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  diverse  behaviour  of  spectral  lines,  from 
the  same  substance,  lying  in  different  parts  of  the  scale.  A 
familiar  example  of  this  is  the  metal  lithium,  which  is  quite 
certainly  a  solar  constituent,  and  yet  possesses  a  strong  and 
characteristic  line  in  its  spectrum  which  is  not  present  as  a 
dark,  Fraunhofer  line.  Even  in  the  case  of  sodium,  whose 
pair  of  lines  in  the  yellow  was  the  subject  of  Kirchhoff’s 
original  experiment,  and  which  was  therefore  the  first  recog¬ 
nised  solar  element,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  doublet  of 
lines  in  the  deep  red  is  not  visible  in  the  sun.  In  fact,  most 
elements  present  similar  anomalies ;  even  hydrogen  itself 
fails  to  show  its  rhythmic  series  of  lines  in  the  upper  or 
ultra  violet  end  of  the  light  scale,  so  that  this  partial  defi¬ 
ciency  of  absorbing  power  is  not  confined  to  the  low  or  to 
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the  high  rates  of  light  vibrations,  but  occiirs  indifferently 
over  the  whole  range. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  heat  or  light 
vibrations  which  are  perceptible  to  our  eyes  or  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  extend  over  a  fraction  only  of  the  possible 
scale,  and  we  have  constantly  to  guard  against  an  undue 
generality  of  inference  derived  from  a  limited  range  of 
experience.  Thus,  if  we  imagine  a  being  whose  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light,  instead  of  covering  about  an  octave  from 
the  red  to  the  violet,  extended  the  same  distance  from  the 
red  into  the  infra  red,  he  would  pronounce  sodium  to  be 
absent  from  the  sun,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  eyes 
could  see  nothing  of  lower  pitch  than  what  we  call  violet 
light,  he  would  pronounce  hydrogen  to  be  absent,  at  all 
events  until  instrumental  refinements  had  shown  him  the 
way  to  observe  the  bright  lines  at  the  sun’s  edge.  Negative 
spectroscopic  evidence  is  therefore  of  little  value,  and  though, 
for  instance,  we  can  only  prove  that  about  half  the  known 
terrestrial  elements  are  present  in  the  sun,  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  remainder  are  absent.  Though  thus,  in 
a  sense,  operating  as  a  bar  to  the  rapid  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  obvious  that  these  very  anomalies  in  the  behaviour 
of  lines  of  a  given  element  may,  when  completely  deciphered, 
yield  valuable  information.  They  may,  for  example,  give 
clues  to  the  relative  temperatures  and  hence  to  the  relative 
‘  ages  ’  of  stars  of  different  classes.  Such  attempts  at 
interpretation  have  been  made,  and,  while  many  doubts  still 
remain  to  be  resolved  and  many  obscurities  to  be  cleared 
away,  solid  progress  has  been  made.  We  shall  return  to 
this  point  when  discussing  the  modern  ideas  as  to  the  order 
of  stellar  evolution. 

The  fact  that  motion  of  the  light  source  in  a  direction  to 
or  from  the  observer  will  alter  the  position  of  the  spectral 
lines  by  changing  their  apparent  pitch,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  note  of  a  railway  whistle  is  sharpened  if  the 
engine  be  approaching  and  flattened  if  receding  from  the 
listener,  was  inferred  from  theoretical  principles  and  has 
been  amply  verified  in  practice. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  upon 
this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  approach  and 
retreat  of  each  individual  star  we  build  our  whole  hopes  of 
unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  stellar  movements,  and  of 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  system  of  our  universe,  and 
hence  some  glimpses,  possibly  very  faint  and  fragmentary, 
of  its  past  history  and  its  future  course. 
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The  extension  of  the  same  spectroscopic  method  to  the 
detection  of  star  pairs  whose  components  are  at  angular 
intervals  too  close  to  be  separable  in  our  mightiest  telescopes, 
and  which  betray  themselves  only  by  the  periodic  swing  or 
duplication  of  their  spectral  lines,  is  well  known.  The 
whole  subject  of  double  stars  has  been  so  recently  dealt 
with  in  these  pages  *  that  we  may,  on  this  occasion,  pass  it 
over. 

The  magnum  opus  of  astrophysics  is,  without  doubt,  the 
great  problem  of  stellar  evolution ;  let  us  see  how  far  we 
are  on  the  road  to  its  complete  solution,  and  what  ideas  we 
can  gather  as  to  the  unexplored  country  that  lies  in  our 
path.  For  the  study  of  stellar  developement  we  have  avail¬ 
able  two  main  sources  of  information — firstly,  our  own  sun, 
where  we  can  examine  in  detail  a  star  of  one  definite  class  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  whole  aggregate  of  stars,  where  we  can 
find  individuals  of  all  types,  but  where,  with  any  one 
member,  we  can  only  obtain  a  generalised  view  of  its 
physical  condition.  In  the  sun  we  have  a  body  of  which 
the  surface  emits  white  light  and  which  is  therefore  in  a 
solid  or  liquid  state.  Probably  this  region  of  emission,  or 
photosphere,  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  clouds  of  condensing 
vapour  of  carbon,  and  possibly  of  other  refractory  elements, 
which  clouds  are  seen  in  the  telescope  to  give  a  mottled 
appearance  to  the  solar  surface,  the  so-called  ‘willow  leaf* 
or  ‘  rice-grain  ’  pattern. 

Now,  the  sun’s  ‘effective’  temperature  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  investigations,  and,  while  later  experi¬ 
menters  have  considerably  reduced  the  high  values  assigned 
by  the  earlier  workers  in  this  field,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  average  temperature  of  the  radiating  surface  of  the  sun 
is  very  much  higher  than  the  vaporising  point  of  carbon. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that,  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
any  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  sun’s  interior  and 
dealing  only  with  that  of  the  visible  portion,  the  photo¬ 
sphere  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the  hottest  part,  which  latter 
must  be  sought  in  the  region  lying  immediately  above  the 
surface.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  spectroscopic 
evidence  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  sun’s  edge  at 
a  time  of  total  eclipse.  Outside  the  photosphere  is  a  region 
of  metallic  and  other  vapours  which,  by  their  absorption  of 
light,  cause  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum.  In  general, 
the  disposition  of  these  vapours  is  in  the  order  of  density. 
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the  heavy  elements  of  high  atomic  weight  being  situated 
low  down  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  while  the  lighter  gases 
rise  up  to  considerable  heights.  The  whole  region  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  intense  disturbance,  the  enormous  temperatures 
and  great  pressures  giving  rise  to  conditions  which  we  can 
only  faintly  image,  with  the  result  that  masses  of  vapour 
are  often  projected  outward  to  vast  distances  from  the  actual 
body  of  the  sun,  appearing  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
prominences.  This  shell  of  vapours  that  surrounds  the 
sun,  when  seen  without  the  luminous  background,  shows  a 
spectrum  consisting  of  bright  lines  only,  as  can  be  actually 
observed  at  a  time  of  total  eclipse.  By  selecting  the  moment 
when  the  advancing  disc  of  the  moon  has  just  covered  the 
visible  body  of  the  sun,  there  is  found  a  brief  instant  of  time 
when  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  disappear 
and  are  replaced  by  bright  lines.  The  duration  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  found  to  be  something  less  than  two 
seconds,  affords  a  measure  of  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
vapours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  short  period  the  moon 
is  seen  to  have  covered  the  region  occupied  by  the  heavier 
metallic  gases,  leaving  visible  only  the  lines  due  to  the  lighter 
elements,  hydrogen,  helium,  and  calcium.  This  ‘reversing  ’ 
layer  is,  therefore,  very  shallow  compared  with  the  solar 
diameter.  Probably  in  many  stars  it  attains  a  far  greater 
relative  size. 

Outside  the  prominence  region,  and  extending  for 
enormous  distances,  is  the  corona,  a  silvery  white  radiance, 
probably  somewhat  analogous  to  the  aurora  borealis,  visible 
only  during  an  eclipse. 

The  corona  shines  with  a  feeble  light,  and  is  composed  of 
matter  in  an  extreme  state  of  tenuity,  and,  at  present,  of 
unknown  nature.  It  would  certainly  be  quite  invisible  at 
stellar  distances,  so  that  we  have  no  analogue  among  the 
stars.  It  may — for  the  present  at  all  events — be  reckoned 
as  unimportant  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view. 

Of  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  interior  of  the  solar 
globe  we  can  hazard  no  guess.  We  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  temperature  must  be  greater  than  the  critical  point 
of  any  known  element,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  its  constituents  can  be  in  otherwise  than  a 
gaseous  state.  In  view,  however,  of  the  enormous  pressure 
that  must  be  assumed  and  of  the  known  density  of  the  whole 
body,  it  is  probable  that  this  vast  conglomerate  of  gases  is 
pressed  into  a  viscous  mass  which,  while  remaining  a  gas, 
may  possess  the  rigidity  of  a  solid. 
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When  the  spectroscope  was  first  turned  from  the  sun 
upon  the  stars  it  was  at  once  obvious  that,  while  some 
repeated  solar  conditions,  a  large  proportion  yielded  a 
fundamentally  different  class  of  spectrum,  and  were  hence 
in  a  different  physical  state.  As  a  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was,  therefore,  important  to  group  these  diverse 
spectra  into  an  orderly  classification,  a  task  which  was 
admirably  carried  out  by  Secchi.  His  arrangement,  which, 
it  should  be  particularly  noticed,  was  a  classification  of 
spectra,  not  of  stars,  is  practically  identical  with  that 
generally  followed  now,  only  with  such  additions  and  such 
further  partitions  as  more  detailed  investigations  have  com¬ 
pelled.  It  will  be  interesting  to  set  it  out  in  full. 

As  the  result  of  his  survey  of  the  heavens,  embracing 
about  6,000  stars,  Secchi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  stars, 
as  revealed  by  their  spectra,  could  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  First,  are  white  and  blue  stars,  giving  spectra 
mainly  characterised  by  broad  and  intense  dark  absorption 
lines  of  hydrogen,  with  comparatively  feeble  metallic  lines. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  comprises 
more  than  half  the  stars  examined  by  him.  Second,  are 
yellow  stars,  giving  spectra  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
sun,  with  the  hydrogen  lines  still  conspicuous,  but  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  stars,  and  with 
numberless  dark  metallic  lines  of  all  degrees  of  intensity. 
Third,  are  red  and  orange  coloured  stars,  whose  spectra 
are  marked  by  dark  bands  or  fiutings,  with  a  sharply 
defined  edge  on  the  blue  side  of  each  band  and  a  graduated 
shading  off  on  the  red  side.  Fourth,  another  class  of  red 
or  orange  stars,  gives  spectra  of  a  similar  type  to  the  last, 
also  with  dark  fiutings,  but  differentiated  by  having  the 
bands  sharp  upon  their  red  sides  and  shaded  towards  the 
violet. 

Secchi’s  work  was  statistical ;  he  made  no  attempt  to 
connect  together  the  types  of  stellar  spectra  with  the 
phases  of  stellar  developement,  nor,  indeed,  could  he  in  the 
then  existing  state  of  knowledge  profitably  have  done  so ; 
even  now  such  connexion  can  only  be  regarded  as  tentative 
and  provisional. 

The  first  serious  attack  upon  the  problem  of  the  grouping 
of  stars  along  their  lines  of  growth  was  made  by  Vogel.  He 
started  with  the  postulate  that  the  rational  classification  of 
stars  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  proceeding  from  the  stand¬ 
point  that  the  developement  of  the  star  is  mirrored  in  its 
spectrum ;  a  proposition  incontrovertible  in  itself,  but 
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seemingly  of  little  practical  application  until  such  time  as  we 
are  certain  that  our  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
trace  from  the  spectral  indications  the  exact  physical  state  of 
the  body  under  scrutiny.  Following  upon  these  lines,  Vogel 
grouped  the  stars  into  three  main  classes,  comprising  the 
white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  stars  respectively,  arranged 
thus  in  order  of  falling  temperature.  In  the  case  of  the 
white  stars  he  considered  the  whole  mass  to  be  in  such  a 
high  state  of  incandescence  that  the  metallic  vapours  could 
exert  only  a  very  slight  absorption  ;  with  the  yellow,  or  sun¬ 
like  stars,  the  temperature  had  fallen,  and  the  metals  could 
show  themselves;  while  in  the  red  stars  the  cooling  process 
had  continued  so  far  that  metals  could  combine  into  com¬ 
pounds,  giving  spectra  distinguished  by  bands  and  flutings. 
Each  of  these  classes  he  further  divided  into  sub-types,  the 
enumeration  of  which  need  not  now  detain  us. 

The  discovery  of  terrestrial  helium  in  1895  threw  a  fresh 
light  upon  this  question  and  entailed  a  separation  of  the 
white  stars  into  two  distinct  groups.  Before  then  helium 
had  only  been  known  as  a  solar  constituent,  revealed  by  a 
bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun’s  edge,  which  has  no 
dark  counterpart  in  the  Fraunhofer  spectrum,  and  as  a 
constituent  of  certain  stars  where  its  presence  was  indicated 
by  a  dark  line  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  scale  as 
the  solar  bright  line.  Other  dark  lines,  now  known  to  be 
due  to  this  element,  but  not  connected  with  it  before  its 
terrestrial  capture,  were  a  conspicuous  feature  of  several 
stellar  spectra,  notably  of  those  given  by  a  number  of  stars 
situated  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  When  the  spectrum 
of  the  helium  gas  was  subjected  to  scrutiny  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  the  origin  of  these  lines  was  at  once  manifest,  and  it 
was  realised  that  their  appearance  in  stellar  spectra  was 
characteristic  of  a  quite  definite  class  of  star.  Secchi’s  first 
type  was  thus  divided  into  two  groups  now  generally  termed 
the  helium  and  the  hydrogen  stars  respectively. 

In  any  discussion  upon  the  types  of  stellar  spectra  as 
bearing  upon  the  evolutiouary  order  of  the  stars,  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  consider  the  transitional  stages. 
Obviously  if  one  class  is  separated  from  another  by  bodies 
giving  spectral  patterns  of  an  intermediate  character  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  being  representative  of  different 
stages  of  growth  of  similar  bodies  is  very  strong.  Of  the 
stellar  classes  hitherto  mentioned  there  are  four  in  which 
this  criterion  holds  good — namely,  the  helium,  hydrogen, 
solar,  and  the  fluted  stars  of  Secchi’s  third  type.  In  the  case 
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of  all  these  a  complete  sequence  of  transitional  spectra  is 
known ;  there  is  no  break  in  the  series,  and  the  change  from 
type  to  type  can  he  traced  through  a  graduated  chain  of 
connecting  links.  It  would  thus  seem  that  we  are  fully 
justified  in  thinking  that  these  four  classes  can  now  be 
definitely  placed  in  the  order  of  formation. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  helium  stars  are  the  youngest 
members  of  the  stellar  universe;  they  are  of  very  low 
density ;  they  are  often  nebulous  themselves,  or  are  found 
in  nebulous  regions,  and  they  undoubtedly  mark  the  first 
point  at  which  a  condensing  nebula  definitely  becomes  a 
star.  Thence  the  course  is  clear.  Through  the  hydrogen 
to  the  solar  type,  where  the  solitary  emissions  of  the 
tenuous  gases  have  been  replaced  by  a  complex  of  metallic 
lines,  and  thence  onward  to  the  fluted  star,  where  the  mass 
has  cooled  sufficiently  to  enable  compounds  to  be  formed. 
The  order  of  developement  of  these  four  classes  is  thus 
plain ;  the  question  of  the  rate  of  developement  is  one  full 
of  difficulties,  and  in  this  connexion  it  Incomes  inteiesting 
to  decide  at  what  point  in  its  progress  the  star  reaches  its 
highest  temperature. 

The  spectroscopic  evidence  is  somewhat  conflicting,  and 
the  record  has  been  read  in  difPerent  senses  by  rival  astro¬ 
nomers.  Thus  Lockyer  and  Schemer,  arguing  from  the 
appearance  of  certain  metallic  lines,  which  are  stronger  in 
the  spectrum  as  given  by  a  powerful  electric  spark  than  in 
that  given  when  the  same  metal  is  burnt  in  an  electric  arc, 
place  the  apex  of  the  temperature  curve  in  the  white  stars, 
while  Huggins,  arguing  from  the  relative  extension  of  the 
spectra  into  the  ultra-violet,  places  it  in  the  solar  type. 
The  assumption  that  the  electric  spark  is  hotter  than  the 
arc  is  not  one  that  all  physicists  are  prepared  to  concede, 
but,  independently  of  this,  there  seem  valid  reasons  for 
concluding  that  in  our  sun  wo  have  a  star  which  if  not 
actually  at  its  heat  zenith  has  never  been  much  hotter  than 
it  is  now.  These  reasons  are  derived  from  thermo-dynamical 
considerations.  Given  a  mass  of  gas,  at  any  definite  tem¬ 
perature,  which  is  continually  losing  heat  by  radiation,  and 
contracting  in  bulk,  we  are  led  to  the  paradoxical  result 
that  such  a  mass  will,  in  spite  of  its  loss  of  heat,  in¬ 
crease  in  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  heat  gained  by 
contraction  will  more  than  counterbalance  that  lost  by 
radiation. 

The  gain  of  temperature  persists  only  so  long  as  the  mass 
remains  gaseous ;  directly  it  condenses  to  a  liquid  or  solid 
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the  conditions  are  changed,  and  the  cooling  process,  which 
will  ultimately  bring  it  to  a  state  of  heat  equilibrium  with 
its  surroundings,  sets  in. 

Such  must  be  the  life  history  of  a  star.  A  steady  rise  in 
temperature  till  condensation  begins,  followed  by  a  stage 
of  equable  heat  conditions  while  liquefaction  is  spreading 
through  the  mass ;  then  a  fall,  very  rapid  at  first,  while  the 
body  remains  liquid,  but,  on  the  formation  of  a  solid  crust, 
slowing  down  until  ultimately  the  progress  of  the  mass 
towards  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  must  become 
almost  inconceivably  sluggish. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  appear  justified  in 
assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  sun  the  condensation 
process  has  not  advanced  far,  and,  if  so,  it  would  follow  that 
the  sun  is  now  on  the  level  summit  of  its  temperature 
curve,  and  has  never  been  in  past  times  much  hotter  than 
it  is  now. 

We  must,  however,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  be  on  our 
guard  against  pushing  terrestrial  analogies  too  far.  We  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  behaviour  of  a  gas  at  solar 
temperatures  and  under  pressures  such  as  must  be  found  in 
the  solar  interior,  and  we  cannot  even  with  confidence  affirm 
that  the  above  law  is  rigorously  applicable  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  spectroscopically 
stars  of  rising  from  those  of  falling  temperature,  but  the 
criteria  proposed  are  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  accept.  So 
far,  then,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  bare  statement 
that  these  four  fundamental  classes  of  stars  typify  different 
stages  in  the  lives  of  similar  bodies  on  their  progress  from 
a  nebular  state  to  their  ultimate  extinction  in  cold  and 
darkness. 

Another  difficulty  which  confronts  us  when  dealing  with 
this  question  of  the  rate  of  stellar  growth  is  that  of  the 
influence  of  size  upon  developement.  Contrary  to  our 
natural  expectation,  we  find  that  for  some  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  reason  large  appear  to  go  through  their  phases  more 
quickly  than  do  the  smaller  stars.  The  proof  of  this  is  found 
in  two  well-established  facts:  firstly,  that  the  average  blue 
or  white  star  is  less  massive  than  the  average  yellow  star ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  case  of  double  stars,  forming  true 
pairs,  and  in  which  the  ages  of  the  component  members  of 
the  system  are  therefore  identical,  we  find,  in  every  case, 
that  the  larger  body  is  in  a  less  advanced  stage  than  that 
which  characterises  the  smaller  twin.  Thus  large  helium 
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or  hydrogen  stars  are  accompanied  by  small  solar  companions, 
and  so  on. 

The  absolute  universality  of  this  rule — for  there  is,  we 
believe,  no  known  exception  to  it — indicates  very  clearly  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  the  effect  of  some  definite  physical 
law,  which  should  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  mathe¬ 
matician.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
probably  to  be  found  by  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  mass 
upon  the  temperature  of  a  contracting  body  of  gas. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  the  later  stages  of  a  star’s 
career  increased  mass  will  slacken  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
thus  prolong  the  period  during  which  the  star  is  perceptibly 
hot,  but  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  during  the  earlier 
stages,  while  the  star  is  gaseous  and  its  temperature  is 
rising,  the  reverse  conditions  may  obtain.  A  large  star 
wonld  thus  develope  more  quickly  and  sink  into  obscurity 
more  slowly  than  its  companion  of  less  magnificent 
dimensions,  which  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
history  of  a  body  at  stellar  distance  after  the  temperature, 
and  hence  the  light- giving  power,  has  suffered  any  sub¬ 
stantial  diminution,  may  be  considered  as  being  in  fair 
conformity  with  the  observed  facts. 

Ample  evidence,  however,  indicates  that  the  line  of  stellar 
developement  is  not  a  single  one.  Only  a  certain  portion 
goes  thi’ough  those  orderly  stages  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  dealt.  The  four  spectral  types,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  characterise  bodies  belonging  to  a  single  family,  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  observed  variations  of  stellar  spectra. 
Stars  of  many  other  classes  exist  whose  evolutionary  rela¬ 
tions  are  not  manifest.  Some  account  of  these  is  necessary 
to  our  present  survey. 

An  interesting  class  of  star  is  that  which  gives  a  spectrum 
showing  the  beautiful  shaded  bands  due  to  the  vapour  of 
carbon,  a  class  conterminous  with  Secchi’s  fourth  type. 
For  many  reasons  it  would  seem  that  these  ‘  carbon  ’  stars 
are  in  a  similar  state  as  to  their  temperature  and  stage  of 
developement  to  the  fluted  stars,  and  yet,  when  we  attempt 
to  place  them  in  their  true  relation  to  other  classes,  we  are 
quite  at  fault.  No  transition  spectra  leading  downward 
trom  the  hotter  stars  and  thus  bridging  the  gap,  as  that 
between  the  solar  and  fluted  stars  is  bridged,  have  yet  been 
observed.  They  thus  remain  a  family  apart,  with  no  obvious 
pedigree. 

The  case  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  our  sun  exhibits 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  carbon  absorption,  a  fact  which 
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has  led  some  astronomers  to  class  carbon  stars  as  dying 
suns.  According  to  this  view  alternative  lines  of  descent 
are  open  to  the  solar  star,  one  passing  through  the  third 
type  stage,  and  the  other  through  the  fourth,  a  theory 
which  the  absence  of  bodies  of  an  intermediate  type  in  the 
latter  case,  and  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  former, 
would  seem  to  disprove.  Furthermore,  we  have  the  fact  that 
no  star  of  the  solar  class,  with  the  single  exception  of  our 
own  sun,  shows  any  traces  of  incipient  carbon  absorption, 
so  that  we  must  conclude  that  if  solar  stars  do  develops  in 
this  way  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

Another  class  of  star  of  which  both  the  age  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  temperature  are  quite  uncertain  comprises  those  which, 
taking  their  title  from  the  names  of  their  joint  discoverers, 
are  called  the  Wolf-Rayet  stars.  These  bodies,  which  are 
distinguished  by  possessing  a  very  remarkable  spectrum,  are, 
with  one  exception  only,  visually  faint,  and  are  found  solely 
in  the  Milky  Way,  and  in  those  analogous  regions  of  cosmic 
dust,  the  Magellanic  Clouds.  Even  thus  restricted  their 
distribution  is  not  uniform  ;  they  are  not  found  indifferently 
at  all  points  of  the  Galaxy,  but  grouped  in  certain  regions. 
It  would  therefore  seem  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the 
cosmic  conditions  which  produce  a  Wolf-Rayet  star  are  of 
an  altogether  exceptional  nature,  confined,  for  some  reason 
that  we  cannot  conjecture,  to  certain  limited  tracts  of  space. 
It  is  hence  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  spectral  charac¬ 
teristics  are  such  as  give  no  indications  of  external  relation¬ 
ships. 

The  spectrum  is  one  of  mixed  bright  and  dark  lines  with 
typical  bands  in  the  blue  of  untraced  origin.  The  hydrogen 
lines  are  varied  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner,  sometimes 
bright,  at  others  dark,  with  extraordinary  broadenings  and 
multiplications,  seeming  to  indicate  either  intense  physical 
disturbance  or  possibly  electric  or  magnetic  conditions  of  an 
altogether  abnormal  nature.  Some  of  the  spectral  lines 
appear  to  present  similarities  with  lines  given  by  the  carbon 
stars.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  any  real  affinity  between 
the  two  classes.  The  Wolf-Rayet  stars  are  generally 
reckoned  by  astrononaers  as  being  in  an  early  stage  of 
developement  and  probably  at  a  high  temperature,  while 
the  carbon  stars  are  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  and  are 
relatively  cool,  nor  do  the  first-named  show  any  trace  of  the 
ruling  characteristic  of  the  latter,  the  absorption  by  the 
carbon  vapour. 

The  only  class  with  which  they  seem  to  have  any  tangible 
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resemblance  is  that  comprising  the  temporary  stars  which 
blaze  out  in  a  brief  effulgence  and  then  sink  into  obscurity, 
though  in  this  case  we  seem  equally  precluded  from 
accepting  any  true  connexion  by  the  fact  that  the  Wolf- 
Eayet  stars  are  very  constant  in  their  light-giving  power, 
and  are  free  from  all  suspicions  of  variability. 

The  remaining  spectral  types  we  must  here  dismiss  with 
scant  notice.  Foremost  among  them  may  be  reckoned  a 
type  marked  by  a  fluted  spectrum  with  an  admixture  of 
bright  lines,  a  combination  which  is  only  found  in  stars  of 
a  markedly  variable  character.  Some  stars  of  the  helium 
class  also  show  evidences  of  emission  from  a  gaseous 
envelope.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  this  betokens  a  real 
difference  in  character,  or  whether  it  is  not  merely  significant 
of  an  early  stage  in  the  stellar  history  when  condensation  of 
the  original  nebula  has  only  spread  through  a  minute  portion 
of  the  mass.  Indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  appearance 
of  bright  lines  in  a  stellar  spectrum  is  one  full  of  difficulties. 
It  is  conceivable  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  luminous  life  of  a  star :  the  time  of  its  birth  from  a 
nebula  when  the  whole  mass  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
nucleus  is  gaseous ;  and  its  old  age,  when  the  breaking  up 
of  its  solid  or  liquid  crust,  either  by  internal  or  external 
forces,  may  give  rise  to  vast  outrushes  of  gas,  such  as  we 
call  prominences  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  but  of  far  greater 
relative  size. 

A  branch  of  astrophysical  research  of  extreme  interest 
and  complexity  is  that  concerned  with  the  study  of  variable 
stars.  They  were  known  and  diligently  observed  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  spectroscope,  but  not  until  this 
instrument  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  was  real  pro¬ 
gress  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  numerous  problems 
they  present.  As  an  approximation  to  an  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  we  may  divide  these  bodies  into  three  categories — 
the  eclipsing  stars,  the  short-period  variables,  and  the  long- 
period  variables.  The  first  comprises  those  that  owe  their 
cycle  of  change  to  the  periodic  interposition  of  a  companion 
star ;  the  second  those  which  undergo  an  actual  variation  of 
their  light,  not  due  to  an  eclipse,  in  a  period  of  generally 
not  more  than  about  thirty  days  ;  and  the  third,  those  which 
wax  and  wane  in  a  cycle  measured  by  months  or  even  by 
years. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  latter  classes,  though 
apparently  arbitrary,  is  based  upon  an  actual  physical 
difference.  The  short-period  variable  is  always  a  system  of 
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at  least  two  stars  revolving  in  an  orbit  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  while  the  long-period  variable  is,  to 
our  present  knowledge,  always  single.  The  former  class, 
as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  capable  of  further  subdivi¬ 
sion.  Outside  these  three  classes  there  lie  a  number  of 
bodies,  with  light  changes  of  an  irregular  and  abnormal 
nature,  which  must  be  left  out  of  any  present  system  of 
classification. 

The  eclipsing  stars,  generally  called  Algol  variables,  from 
the  name  of  the  star  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  which 
was  the  first  observed  and  is  still  the  best  known  example 
of  the  genus,  are  in  all  cases  binary  systems,  the  plane  of 
whose  orbit  is  so  situated  that,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  an 
eclipse  of  each  member  of  the  pair  takes  place  at  every 
revolution.  At  the  same  time,  the  distance  of  the  system 
is  so  great  that  the  component  stars  cannot  be  seen 
separated  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  and  the  effect, 
therefore,  to  our  eyes,  is  that  of  a  single  star  going  through 
a  regulated  sequence  of  light  change.  The  amount  of  the 
light  variation  depends  upon  the  relative  luminosity  of  the 
two  bodies  and  of  the  centrality  of  the  mutual  eclipses. 
Thus,  if  one  of  the  stars  were  quite  dark  and  large  enough 
totally  to  eclipse  its  bright  companion,  we  should  have  a 
star  which  at  recurring  intervals  would  entirely  disappear. 
Such  a  combination  is  presumably  possible,  though  never  yet 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two  stars  were  of  equal 
brightness  and  of  the  same  size,  while  the  plane  of  their  orbit 
were  such  that  they  alternately  totally  eclipse  each  other, 
we  should  have  a  star  which  twice  in  each  revolution  falls 
to  exactly  half  its  maximum  luminosity.  Such  stars  are 
known. 

Algol  variables,  in  fact,  present  examples  of  all  possible 
combinations  of  relative  brightness,  from  pairs,  as  Algol 
itself,  where  one  member  gives  no  measurable  amount  of 
light,  up  to  pairs  of  equal  luminosity ;  and,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  the  degree  of  eclipse  may  vary  from 
totality  downwards  to  a  partial  eclipse,  where  only  a 
fraction  of  the  surface  of  each  body  is  alternately  hidden. 
When  the  spectroscope  is  applied  to  analyse  the  light  of 
the  Algol  stars  it  reveals  the  curious  fact  that  their  spectra 
are  always  of  the  first  type.  As  only  about  thirty  of  these 
stars  are  known  at  the  present  time,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  assert  with  confidence  that  this  law  is  universally  true, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  see  why  solar  stars,  for 
instance,  which  are  known  often  to  be  accompanied  by  close 
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companions,  should  not  suffer  eclipses.  A  possible  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  a  changed  behaviour  of  close  pairs 
when  their  developement  has  reached  the  solar  stage  ;  tidal 
and  other  influences,  comparatively  powerless  upon  a 
gaseous  star,  might  then  become  the  predominating  factor ; 
hence  the  light  variability  due  to  the  eclipses  would  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  second  place,  having  sunk  to  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  larger  changes  due  to  other  disturbances. 
Even  with  the  Algols,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  eclipses  are 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  details  of  their  light  oscillations, 
and  it  would  certainly  not  seem  unjustifiable  to  assume 
that  vast  masses  of  gas  revolving  round  each  other,  often 
almost  in  contact,  must  be  subject  to  physical  perturbations 
of  an  extensive  character.  Eclipsing  stars,  as  would 
naturally  be  conjectured  from  their  nature,  are  very 
regular  timekeepers,  though  their  periods  are  not  free 
from  secondary  variations  of  a  puzzling  character.  Further 
observations  are  necessary  before  these  can  be  discussed 
with  profit. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  variable  stars ;  these, 
generically  known  as  short-period  variables,  are,  like  the 
Algols,  binary  systems,  but  differ  from  them  by  the  fact  that 
their  variability  is  due,  not  to  eclipses,  but  to  some  form  of 
mutual  disturbance  not  yet  clearly  understood. 

The  class  can  be  divided  into  three  well-marked  types, 
differing  in  their  phases  of  light  change,  and  possessing, 
therefore,  when  these  changes  are  plotted  graphically, 
characteristically  different  forms  of  light  curve.  Of  these 
three  sub-types,  the  first  two  derive  their  titles  from  the 
names  of  the  constellations  in  which  are  situated  the  best 
known  examples  of  the  group,  and  are  designated  Cepheid 
and  Geminid  variables  respectively.  The  third  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  globular  clusters,  and  its  members 
are  hence  known  as  ‘  cluster  variables.’ 

An  examination  of  the  light  curve  of  the  Cepheids  dis¬ 
closes  the  following  features.  The  light  change  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  with  no  pause  either  at  the  maximum  or  minimum 
phase ;  the  point  of  highest  luminosity  is  not  symmetrically 
placed  with  regard  to  the  minima  on  either  side  of  it,  the 
time  during  which  the  star  is  increasing  in  light  being  only 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  period,  or  half  the  duration  of 
the  waning  epoch ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  a  tendency,  more 
pronounced  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  to  the  formation 
of  a  secondary  maximum. 

Spectroscopically  they  are  all  of  the  solar  type.  The 
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cause  of  their  variability  is,  at  present,  obscure.  We  know 
with  practical  certainty  that  they  are  all  binaries  revolving 
in  the  periods  of  their  light  changes,  while  a  collation  of  the 
times  of  maximum  luminosity  with  the  velocities  in  the 
line  of  sight,  disclosed  by  the  spectroscope,  exhibits  quite 
clearly  that  their  Ouctuations  are  not  due  to  reciprocal 
obscurations.  These  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  some  mutual 
action,  probably  either  of  a  tidal  or  a  magnetic  nature, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  disturbances  on 
such  a  vast  scale  are  not  accompanied  by  any  definite 
spectral  changes.  It  is  furthermore  quite  inexplicable  why 
other  close  pairs  of  stars  of  the  same  spectral  type  should  not 
exhibit  a  similar  ebb  and  flow  in  their  light- giving  power ; 
whereas  we  have  many  examples  of  such  which  are  models 
of  luminous  stability.  The  actual  amount  of  the  gravita¬ 
tional  attraction  of  the  members  of  the  system,  depending 
on  their  masses,  distances,  and  the  eccentricities  of  their 
orbits,  are  doubtless  important  factors,  but  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  other  influences  at  work  to  give  rise  to 
such  a  total  difference  of  character  in  apparently  similar 
systems. 

The  Geminid  variables  resemble  the  Cepheids  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  nature  of  their  light  change,  while  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  symmetrical  character  of  their  light  curve, 
the  durations  of  the  waxing  and  waning  stages  being 
identical.  The  family  is  at  present  a  small  one,  and  com¬ 
prises  members  of  whom  the  light  fluctuations  offer  to  the 
physical  astronomer  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  problem  that  has  yet  been  propounded  to  him. 

To  discuss  adequately  only  a  single  one  of  these  bodies, 
the  *  problem  star,’  Beta  Lyrse,  would  far  transcend  our 
present  limits.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  short 
summary  of  its  principal  features.  First,  as  regards  its 
light  curve.  Beta  Lyrse  goes  through  its  cycle  of  change  in 
a  period  of  nearly  thirteen  days,  during  which  it  reaches 
two  points  of  maximum  and  two  of  minimum  luminosity. 
The  maxima  are  of  equal  intensity,  and,  with  the  chief 
minimum,  are  constant  from  period  to  period.  The  secondary 
minimum  is  variable  to  a  slight  extent.  The  total  range  of 
the  change,  from  maximum  to  principal  minimum,  is  about 
one  magnitude,  and  from  maximum  to  secondary  minimum 
about  half  a  magnitude.  There  is  further  a  slow  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  period,  which  increases  by  about  one-third  of  a 
second  at  each  recurrence.  Coincident  with  the  light 
change  the  spectrum  undergoes  transformations  of  a  most 
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complex  nature.  Grave  difficulties  are  encountered  when  it 
is  attempted  to  give  these  a  physical  meaning.  Many 
astronomers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  observed 
appearance  of  the  spectrum  could  not  be  accounted  for 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  star  being  at  least  triple,  a 
supposition  which  the  regularity  of  the  light  curve — for  no 
system  of  revolving  bodies  is  in  a  state  of  permanent  stability 
if  the  periodic  times  are  commensurable — seems  definitely  to 
preclude. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  system 
comprises  at  least  two  bodies,  and  that  a  portion,  though 
not  the  whole,  of  the  shift  of  the  spectral  lines  is  due  to 
movement,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  of  the 
spectral  changes  arise  from  disturbances  in  the  physical 
state  of  either  of  the  component  stars  due  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  other.  Now  the  variability  of  the  system  may  be  due 
either  to  mutual  eclipses  or  to  these  disturbances,  or  to  a 
combination  of  the  two  causes,  and,  while  each  of  these 
hypotheses  presents  certain  outstanding  difficulties,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  first-named.  As, 
however,  the  flow  of  change  is  continuous  and  there  is  no 
perceptible  pause  either  at  maximum  or  at  minimum,  the 
two  stars  must  be  almost  in  contact.  The  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion  of  bodies  so  close  together  must  have  the  effect  of 
deforming  them  into  ellipsoids,  or  egg-shaped  masses, 
and  there  is  thus  introduced  a  secondary  cause  of  variation 
in  the  light,  depending  upon  whether  the  individual  stars 
are  seen  end-on  or  sideways.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  two  minima  there  must  further  be  a 
disparity  between  the  light-giving  power  of  tbe  two  stars, 
so  that  the  principal  minimum  occurs  when  the  less  bright 
star  is  the  nearer  to  us,  and  the  secondary  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 

An  application  of  this  theory  to  the  case  of  other  stars, 
giving  light  curves  similar  to  that  of  Beta  Lyrae,  involves  us 
in  the  conclusion  that  such  systems  may  be  composed  of  two 
stars  which  interpenetrate  each  other,  forming  one  body 
whose  shape  is  that  termed  by  mathematicians  an  ‘  apioid,* 
a  figure  which  can  be  deduced  theoretically  as  a  possible 
form  of  a  rotating  mass  in  equilibrium.  While  far  from 
definite  proof,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  impossible  in¬ 
volved  in  this  theory.  Its  verification  must  await  further 
observations,  especially  comparisons  of  the  light  curves 
with  the  spectral  shifts  of  more  examples  of  variables  of  this 
particular  family.  Other  Geminids  are  characterised  by  the 
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absence  of  the  difference  between  the  two  minima,  which 
marks  Beta  Lyrse  and  its  congeners,  and  the  flow  of  change 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  continuous  variation  from  minimum  to 
maximum  and  vice  versa.  The  same  theory  of  variation 
would  hold  in  their  case,  except  that  it  is  not  necessjiry  to 
assume  any  intrinsic  disparity  in  the  luminosity  of  the  two 
members  of  the  system  or  of  the  two  ends  of  the  dumb-bell¬ 
shaped  apioid. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  third  family  of  short- 
period  variables,  comprising  those  found  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  closely  packed  clusters,  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  of  which  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet 
been  formulated.  They  are  marked  by  a  long  stationary 
minimum,  a  very  rapid  rise  to  maximum  followed  by  a  slow 
fall  to  minimum  again,  these  successive  changes  taking 
place  with  extreme  regularity.  No  mutual  eclipses  of 
companion  stars  can  account  for  the  observed  sequence,  and, 
as  stars  of  this  class  are  all  very  faint  objects,  no  progress 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  direction  of  their  examination  by 
the  spectroscope. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  main  division  of  stars  of 
fluctuating  light  power,  those  variable  in  long  periods ;  here 
we  reach  an  entirely  different  class  of  body,  whose  changes 
are  apparently  to  be  accounted  for  neither  by  eclipses  nor  by 
the  disturbing  effect  of  a  companion. 

The  cause  of  their  variations  can  only  be  sought  in  some 
internal  physical  disturbance,  a  supposition  which  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  their  phases  seems  to  support.  Our 
sun  is  an  example  of  this  class  of  star,  the  recurring  times 
of  sunspot  maximum  being  approximately  coincident  with 
the  maxima  of  luminosity,  and  those  of  sunspot  minimum 
with  the  light  minima.  The  range  of  variation  is,  of  course, 
very  small,  and  until  continuous  observations  have  been 
made  for  a  long  consecutive  period  on  the  sun’s  heat 
emission,  it  is  not  possible  to  plot  the  curve  expressing  its 
ebb  and  flow  with  any  approach  to  precision.  At  present 
we  are  dependent  on  the  crude  method  of  measuring  the 
proportion  of  the  visible  disc  covered  by  spots,  a  method 
incapable  of  yielding  results  of  any  high  degree  of  accuracy 
until  such  time  as  we  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  frequency  and  size  of  the  spots  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  effective  temperature  or  relative  luminosity  of 
the  sun’s  surface  on  the  other.  In  the  existing  state  of 
our  knowledge  the  problem  of  long-period  variables  must  be 
dismissed  as  unsolved. 
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The  variable  stars  of  these  three  classes  are  all  marked  by 
regular  periods  which  recur  with  g^reat  precision  in  the  case 
of  the  Algol  and  short-period  stars,  and  with  a  less  degree 
of  precision  in  the  case  of  those  of  long  period.  There  are, 
however,  in  addition  to  these  orderly  bodies  a  number  of 
stars  whose  variations  present  all  degrees  of  irregularity, 
from  sudden  changes  at  uncertain  intervals  of  time  to  a  slow 
ebb  or  flow  of  light-giving  power  persisting  in  the  same 
direction  through  years  or  even  through  centuries.  Obviously 
no  general  law  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  such  diverse 
characters. 

One  cause  we  may  however  postulate  as  a  likely  source  of 
variation  of  an  apparently  lawless  character,  namely,  the 
friction  engendered  by  the  passage  of  a  moving  star  through 
a  region  of  space  occupied  by  nebulous  matter.  There  is  at 
all  events  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  the  compell¬ 
ing  cause  in  the  production  of  ‘  new  ’  or  temporary  stars, 
bodies  which  in  a  sense  may  be  regarded  as  variables  with 
a  single  maximum.  Such  bodies  have  in  all  ages  formed 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  celestial  phenomena,  and  with 
them  as  in  so  many  other  cases  it  is  only  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  spectroscope  that  real  knowledge  has  come. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  a  new  star,  at  a  point  in  the  heavens  where  none  had 
previously  existed,  was  the  collision  of  two  dark  bodies  with 
a  resulting  incandescence  of  the  mass.  Such  an  explana¬ 
tion  is,  however,  negatived  by  the  spectroscopic  evidence, 
and,  while  there  are  still  some  doubtful  points  to  be  cleared 
up,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  the  rush  of  a  dark 
star  into  a  cloud  of  nebula  is  to  be  found  the  kindling  cause. 
If  the  nebula  be  not  a  homogeneous  mass,  more  than  one 
light  maximum  is  possible,  a  supposition  which  coincides 
with  the  actual  results  of  observation. 

The  occurrence  of  Novee  from  the  lighting  up  of  previously 
dark  stars,  and  the  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  many 
bright  stars  are  accompanied  by  invisible  companions,  shows 
us  clearly  that  the  visible  stellar  universe  is  interpenetrated 
by  vast  numbers  of  bodies,  of  star-like  dimensions,  emitting 
no  appreciable  light. 

The  subject  of  dark  stars  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest 
and  importance,  to  which  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
obtaining  any  real  knowledge  of  such  bodies  only  serves  as 
an  added  stimulus.  As  the  inevitable  progress  of  every 
radiating  mass  is  to  fall  in  temperature  till  it  finally  reaches 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
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ultimate  fate  of  every  star,  unless  rekindled  by  some  chance 
encounter,  is  to  become  cold  with  the  coldness  of  space.  To 
what  extent  such  chance  encounters  will  tend,  on  the  whole, 
to  compensate  for  the  slow  and  continuous  heat  dispersal  we 
cannot  say,  but  we  can  quite  confidently  assert  that  this 
compensation  cannot  be  complete,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
any  aggregation  of  matter,  however  far  extended  and  how¬ 
ever  vast  the  distances  between  the  component  units,  must 
at  some  epoch  assume  the  same  temperature  throughout. 
How  far  this  progress  has  yet  been  traversed  by  our  universe 
we  can  form  no  idea,  but  unless  we  assume,  which  we  have 
no  justification  for  doing,  that  it  contains  only  bodies 
belonging  to  a  limited  period  of  evolutionary  history,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dead  stars  must  outnumber 
the  living  ones  by  many,  or  it  may  be  millions,  to  one. 

Can  such  objects  be  brought  within  the  power  of  our 
instruments,  except  in  the  case  where  they  form  one  member 
of  a  binary  system  or  return  to  incandescence  as  new  stars  ? 

As  photographic  records  of  the  sky  increase  in  number, 
and  as  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  are  subjected  becomes 
more  systematic  and  more  searching,  it  is  possible  that 
cases  where  bright  stars  are  accidentally  obscured  by  darker 
ones,  with  which  they  have  no  gravitational  connexion, 
may  be  observed.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
chance  of  such  an  occurrence  is  very  remote,  and  it  is  not 
in  this  direction  that  we  must  expect  to  open  up  a  hopeful 
line  of  advance.  Nor  should  we  meet  with  better  success 
were  we  to  set  ourselves  to  photograph  a  bright  mass  of 
nebula  in  the  hope  that  some  obscure  body  might  interpose 
itself  and  advertise  its  presence  on  the  photographic  plate 
by  showing  as  a  dark  spot  on  the  bright  background.  No 
such  result  would  follow.  The  subtraction  of  a  single  point 
of  light  from  a  luminous  area  would  have  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  image  of  such  an  area  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or 
mirror,  and,  unless  the  object  of  which  we  are  in  pursuit  be 
either  vastly  larger  or  much  nearer  to  us  than  any  bright 
star,  its  image  would  be  sought  in  vain.  The  existence  of 
bodies  of  the  requisite  dimensions  or  proximity  presents  no 
inherent  impossibility.  We  can  only  say  that  they  have  not 
yet  come  within  the  range  of  our  experience. 

The  search  for  dark  stars  not  yet  cold,  utilising  for  the 
purpose  the  heat  rays  that  they  emit,  is  by  no  means  a 
hopeless  enterprise,  and  is  one  that  we  may  expect  to  see 
undertaken  in  the  not  remote  future.  Two  methods  of 
research  are  available.  We  may  measure  the  heat  radia- 
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tions  at  any  selected  part  of  the  sky  by  the  use  of  the 
bolometer  or  radio-micrometer,  or,  which  seems  the  more 
practicable  method,  we  may  photograph  the  sky  with  plates 
made  specially  sensitive  to  the  infra-red  or  heat  rays.  Such 
plates  can  be  prepared,  and  their  systematic  use,  with  the 
aid  of  an  adequate  instrumental  equipment,  would  not 
improbably  yield  results  of  considerable  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

By  adequate  instrument  equipment  we  mean  a  telescope 
of  very  large  aperture,  and  we  are  here  brought  up  against 
a  fence  which  often  bars  progress  in  astrophysical  research, 
namely,  the  continued  necessity  for  larger,  and  hence  more 
costly,  telescopes,  with  ever  more  intricate  adjuncts,  and, 
above  all,  the  choice  of  the  most  favourable  climate  for  the 
location  of  our  observatories.  This  is  somewhat  dishearten¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  put  the  price  of  progress  too 
exclusively  on  a  mere  monetary  basis ;  but  an  examination 
of  the  most  hopeful  lines  of  advance  will  show  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  them  an  expensive  instrumental  outfit  is 
the  first  necessity.  That  this  should  be  the  case  when  we 
are  dealing  with  stars  of  an  extreme  degree  of  faintness, 
and  still  more  when  concerned  with  such  elusive  objects  as 
stars  emitting  no  light  at  all,  is  not  surprising,  but  even  with 
our  own  sun,  where  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  an 
excess  rather  than  a  defect  of  light  and  heat  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  future  spectroscopic  progress  imperatively  calls  for 
telescopes  of  great  light-grasping  power. 

The  astrophysics  of  the  future  is,  then,  a  science  demand- 
ing  gigantic  telescopes,  placed  in  situations  selected  for  the 
purity  of  their  atmospherical  conditions,  where  the  delicate 
radiations  of  heat  and  light  that  it  is  its  business  to  study 
suffer  the  minimum  amount  of  obstruction  from  dust  and 
moisture. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  astronomers  that  they 
have  long  since  recognised  and  acted  upon  this  considera¬ 
tion,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  locate  their  telescopes  remote 
from  the  conveniences  of  civilised — or  perhaps  we  should 
say  over-civilised — life,  if  thereby  they  might  attain  the  in¬ 
estimable  advantage  of  a  transparent  and  tranquil  sky. 

In  this  country  we  are  not  so  fortunately  placed,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  ideal  conditions  within  the  precincts  of 
our  islands.  The  high  tableland  of  South  Africa,  however, 
offers  almost  exactly  the  atmosphere  which  is  required,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  in  no  long  time  some  en¬ 
lightened  millionaire  may  come  forward  with  an  offer  to 
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establish  and  endow  a  great  physical  observatory  in  one  of 
our  southern  colonies,  an  institution  which  might  compete 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  famous  foundations  of  Lick  and 
Yerkes. 

But  while  fully  recognising  the  signal  importance  of  the 
instrument  and  its  position,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
moving  force  of  the  observatory  lies  not  in  graduated 
circles,  though  of  the  most  minute  precision,  nor  in  discs 
of  glass,  though  fashioned  in  the  most  delicate  curves,  but 
in  the  brain  and  soul  of  the  astronomer,  and  that,  despite 
all  the  cunning  of  the  instrument- maker,  the  ‘  man  at 
‘  the  eye-end  ’  still  remains  the  paramount  factor.  The  new 
astronomy  ever  presents  fresh  and  complex  problems  which 
demand  persistent  work  and  the  keenest  intellects  for  their 
solution,  and  if  it  be  objected  that  the  results  attained  are 
remote  from  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  are  incapable 
of  any  application  to  the  useful  arts,  we  may  reply  that  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  guarantee  that  its  students  will  be 
pure  searchers  for  truth. 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  The  Siege  of  Quebec  and  the  Battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  By  A.  Doughty  in  collaboration  with 
G.  W.  Paemelee.  6  vols.  4to.  Quebec :  1901. 

2.  The  Fight  with  France  for  North  America.  By  A.  G. 
Beadlet.  8vo.  London :  Constable,  1900. 

3.  The  Military  Life  of  Field  Marshal  George^  First  Marquess 
Townshend.  By  Lt.-Colonel  C.  V.  F.  Townshend,  C.B. 
8 VO.  London :  Murray,  1901. 

^HE  Conquest  of  Canada,  a  thing  great  in  itself  and 
leading  directly  to  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonies, 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  event  in  the 
English  history  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  yet  it  has  been 
curiously  neglected  by  historical  students,  who  have  seemed 
to  consider  the  squabbles  of  German  princes  and  the 
campaigns  of  the  Prussian  king  as  of  infinitely  greater  and 
more  homely  interest.  People  quote  the  saying  of  Pitt 
that  he  would  conquer  America  in  Germany,  and  yet  fail 
to  see  that,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  origin, 
cause,  and  ultimate  objective  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  was 
America.  Some  of  our  ablest  writers  have  spent  years  in 
illustrating  the  campaigns  and  tactics  of  the  Great  Frederic ; 
not  one  has  given  more  than  a  passing  mention  to  the 
really  English  quarrel  which  was  being  fought  out,  and, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  struggle  which 
culminated  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  not  less  than  in 
Quiberon  Bay,  and  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  America,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  empire. 

It  is  this,  its  final  developement,  which  has  given  the  long 
rivalry  between  England  and  France  the  peculiar  interest 
which  it  has  to  Americans,  and  has  led  the  historians  of 
the  United  States  to  devote  particular  attention  to  it.  It  is 
to  them  that  we  have  to  turn  for  anything  like  a  satis¬ 
factory  history  of  the  war,  and  in  a  more  especial  degree  to 
the  works  of  the  late  Francis  Parkman,  whose  volumes  on 
the  growth,  strength,  and  failure  of  the  French  dominion  in 
North  America  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  principal 
source  of  our  information.  On  the  later  phase,  his 
*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  ’  must  be  reckoned  as  the  classical 
authority ;  and  though  nearly  twenty  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  it  was  given  to  the  public,  there  are  but  few 
points,  and  those  of  very  little  historical  importance,  on 
which  later  research  can  suggest  any  correction.  Parkman, 
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as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  taken  a  general  view 
of  the  war  in  America.  For  him,  the  interest  of  the  struggle 
between  the  rival  nations  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  centred 
in  the  campaigns  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  the  several  battles  in  which  are  little  more  than,  if 
so  much  as,  names  to  the  average  English  reader,  who 
rests  content  with  being  told  that  Quebec  was  captured  by 
Wolfe  in  a  glorious  death,  and  that  Canada  in  consequence 
passed  over  to  England.  An  English  writer,  Mr.  Bradley, 
has  recently  endeavoured  to  fill  up  this  gap  in  our  national 
literature  with  the  very  readable  volume  whose  title  we 
have  quoted  above,  a  volume  which  we  may  recommend  to 
those  who  wish  to  remove  the  ignorance  left  over  from  their 
school  days,  though  for  anything  like  a  full  understanding 
of  what  was  done,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Parkman. 

And  yet  for  the  English  reader,  and  more  especially  for 
the  English  soldier,  the  story  of  these  campaigns  and  of 
these  battles  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  surpassing  interest. 
In  the  ninety  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  war,  our  soldiers  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  of  fighting  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Crimea,  have  met  only  enemies 
who,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  may  be  called  bar¬ 
barians — Pathans,  dervishes,  or  Boers.  Splendid  fighting 
men  as  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be,  their  methods  are 
not  the  methods  of  Europeans,  and  have  sometimes  proved  as 
awkward  to  those  unused  to  them  as  did  the  tactics  of  the 
Highlanders  at  Preston  Pans,  or  of  the  Eed  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela.  One  well-known  army  tutor  has 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  military  men  to  the 
anomaly  of  training  our  officers  and  soldiers  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  study  and  the  habits  of  European  war,  and  in 
a  method  of  fighting  which  they  are  most  unlikely  to  be 
opposed  to,  whilst  the  study  of  campaigns  against  savage 
enemies,  and  the  art  of  war  as  practised  by  them,  is  syste¬ 
matically  neglected  till  enforced  by  the  stern  teachings  of 
experience — not  unfrequently  bitter.  By  any  student  of 
English  military  history  the  course  of  events  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  North  Africa  or  in  South,  might  almost 
have  been  prognosticated ;  to  any  one  conversant  with  the 
story  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  or  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  regular  recurrence  of  ‘  regrettable  incidents  ’  must 
have  seemed  painfully  familiar. 

The  whole  history  of  both  of  these  American  wars 
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has  been  written  for  our  learning,  and,  if  rightly 
studied,  cannot  but  be  most  profitable ;  but  perhaps  the 
chapter  which  conveys  fewest  practical  lessons  to  the 
mere  soldier  is  that  which,  to  the  lay  reader,  has  always 
seemed  the  most  interesting — the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  To  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Dominion,  indeed,  it 
looms  disproportionately  large.  In  the  transcendent  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  closing  scene,  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  siege  was  more  a  naval  operation  than  a  military,  and 
in  the  exaggeration  of  local  feeling,  Quebec  appears  as  the 
one  and  only  objective  of  the  war ;  they  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  important  success  though  it  was,  it  was  only  one  of 
several,  and  might  have  been  undone — did,  in  truth,  come 
perilously  near  being  undone — and  very  persistently  take 
the  part  for  the  whole.  This  is  not  the  way  that  history, 
and  more  especially  the  history  of  war,  can  be  rightly  dealt 
with.  And  yet  we  are  almost  inclined  to  condone  the  fault 
when  the  immediate  outcome  of  it  is  the  magnificent  series 
of  volumes  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
From  what  we  have  just  said  it  will  be  understood  that  this 
work  is  not  so  much  a  history  as  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Wolfe,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Montcalm.  Printed 
in  a  manner  that  would  reflect  credit  on  our  best  English 
presses,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  views, 
and  plans,  it  stands  out  as  a  record  of  glorious  achievement, 
and  gives  keener  point  to  the  epitaph — ‘Mortem  virtus 
‘  communem,  famam  historia,  monumentum  posteritas 
‘dedit.’ 

But  it  is  only  by  bearing  in  mind  what  the  book  really  is, 
that  the  reader  will  save  himself  from  the  disappointment  of 
not  finding  in  it  things  which  he  expected  to  be  there,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  vexation  at  finding  things  which  seem  out 
of  place.  He  will  not,  for  instance,  find  any  map  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  showing,  as  only  a  large-scale  map  can  do, 
the  natural  way  from  Canada  to  New  York  by  the  River 
Richelieu,  the  lakes,  and  the  Hudson,  with  the  strategic 
points  round  which  the  war  raged  so  fiercely.  He  will  not 
even  find  a  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whether  to  illustrate 
the  voyage  up  the  river  or  to  make  clear  the  operations  on 
the  great  lakes,  at  Frontenac  or  Montreal ;  but  he  will  find 
pictures  of  Montcalm’s  skull  or  cuirass,  of  Wolfe’s  sword 
and  pistol,  and  of  the  coat  on  which  Wolfe  died — all 
singularly  like  their  congeners,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
identified  as  of  the  same  genus.  The  things  themselves 
are  relics  of  the  great  dead,  and  their  pictures  presumably 
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satisfy  a  certain  craving  for  hero-worship  but,  for  ourselves, 
we  should  have  preferred  the  naaps. 

Similarly,  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  aught  beyond 
a  bare  mention  of  Braddock’s  attempt  to  drive  the  French 
from  their  position  at  Fort  Duquesne — an  attempt  which 
ended  in  the  complete  and  murderous  overthrow  of  his  little 
army.  And  yet  we  could  have  very  well  done  with  an  exact 
and  critical  account  of  what  happened,  if  only  to  take  the 
luckless  general  down  from  the  pillory  on  which  he  has 
stood  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  Bi’addock 
was  a  blustering  booby — burly,  brutal,  blundering,  blasphe¬ 
mous,  or  anything  else  in  discreditable  alliteration — rests 
mainly  on  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  whose  estimate 
of  character,  though  contemporary,  is  not  necessarily  true. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  and  capable  oflBcer,  as  army 
officers  were  then  counted  ;  but  his  only  experience  of  war 
was  in  Flanders  ;  and  without  any  training  or  precedent,  or 
advisers  on  whom  he  could  depend,  he  was  dumped  down 
in  Virginia  to  undertake  a  woodland  campaign  against 
the  most  crafty  of  savage  foes.  Even  so,  viewed  by  the 
light  of  recent  experience,  his  conduct  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  geoerals  who,  with  far  less  excuse, 
blundered  into  ambuscades  and  straightway  held  up  their 
hands.  Mr.  Doughty  accepts,  without  examination,  the 
general  idea  of  his  incompetence,  but  he  quotes  Wolfe  as 
writing  to  his  father,  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
England — 

‘  The  accounts  are  not  yet  clear  enough  to  form  a  right  judgement  of 
the  cause  of  it,  but  I  do  myself  believe  that  the  cowardice  and  ill- 
behaviour  of  the  men  far  exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  chief,  who, 
though  not  a  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  war,  was  yet  a  man  of  sense 
and  courage.  I  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  infantry  in 
general.  I  know  their  discipline  to  be  bad  and  their  valour  pre¬ 
carious.  They  are  easily  put  into  disorder,  and  hard  to  recover  out 
of  it.  .  .  .  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  method  of  training  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  troops  is  extremely  defective,  and  tends  to  no  good  end.  We 
are  lazy  in  time  of  peace,  and,  of  course,  want  vigilance  and  activity 
in  war.’ 

A  study  of  Wolfe’s  correspondence  shows  that  his  judge¬ 
ments  did  not  tend  to  undue  leniency  of  expression,  and 
that  when  he  pronounced  Braddock  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage  it  may  be  taken  that  he  really  meant  it.  But  if 
Mr.  Doughty  has  little  to  say  about  Braddock,  who  failed  to 
take  Fort  Duquesne,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  about 
Forbes,  who  did  take  it,  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  and 
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died  of  the  hardships  and  fatigue  to  which,  when  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  he  bravely  exposed  himself.  The  difference 
would  seem  remarkable  if  we  did  not  notice  that  Wolfe 
passed  an  opinion  on  Braddock ;  his  mention  of  Forbes  has 
not  been  recorded.  The  neglect  is,  therefore,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  though  it  is  open  to 
doubt  whether  that  plan  is  satisfactory,  for  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  acted  indirectly  on  the  closing  scenes,  and  some 
of  the  incidents  here  necessarily  omitted  were  in  reality 
very  closely  connected  with  the  careers  of  one  or  other  of 
Mr.  Doughty’s  heroes.  He,  or  rather  his  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Chapais,*  has,  for  instance,  to  relate  in  some  detail  the 
capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  by  Montcalm  in  August 
1757,  but  gives  a  false  colour  to  the  achievement  by  being 
unable  to  show  that  it  was  very  largely  due  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  British  army  at  Halifax,  for  the  attack  on 
Louisbourg  which  did  not  come  off. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  fairly  argued  that  General  Webb  had 
with  him,  on  the  northern  frontier,  a  sufficient  force  to  have 
met  Montcalm  on  no  very  unequal  terms.  Webb  did  not 
think  so,  and,  though  within  sound  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  positively  refused  to  march  to  its  relief,  but 
lay  at  Fort  Edward,  bemoaning  his  lack  of  numbers.  As  he 
was  not  tried  by  court  martial  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  still 
less  shot,  as  Byng  had  been  a  few  months  before,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  army  supported  him ;  it 
is  only  one  of  very  many  instances  which  show  the  extreme 
difference  between  the  two  services.  But  if  Webb  was 
right,  then  the  blame  of  the  disaster  belonged  to  Loudon,  or 
to  those  at  home  who  dictated  Loudon’s  strategy.  It  is  a 
question  which  we  are  not  here  concerned  with,  further  than 
to  point  out  that  the  story  of  Montcalm’s  success  is  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  discussion  of  the  causes  of  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  sin  of  omission.  Sins  of  commis¬ 
sion  are  rightly  held  more  serious ;  and  such,  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  we  hold  to  be  the  condoning  and  even  praising 
Montcalm’s  conduct  in  the  terrible  scenes  which  followed 
the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry.  Many  years  ago  the 
horror  of  the  story  was  burnt  into  our  minds  by  the  version 
of  it  in  *  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,’  and  we  venture  to  think 
that,  exaggerated  as  that  is,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  moral 
truth  than  the  palliation  now  offered  to  us.  Mr.  Chapais’s 


*  The  ‘  Life  of  Montcalm,’  which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  vol.  i.,  is 
contributed  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Chapais. 
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description  is,  indeed,  vague  and  confused  to  an  extreme 
degree ;  but  it  certainly  gives,  and  is  apparently  intended  to 
give,  tlie  impression  that  the  massacre  was  a  sudden  out¬ 
break  of  the  savages,  wholly  unexpected  by  Montcalm — one 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  guarded  against. 

The  surrendered  garrison  (it  says)  v/as  to  leave  that  morning 
[August  10]  under  escort.  During  the  preceding  afternoon  Mont¬ 
calm  had  given  strict  orders  that  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
touch  intoxicating  liquors.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  they  obtained  some 
from  the  English.  ...  As  soon  as  the  English  column  had  left  the 
entrenched  camp  from  which  it  was  to  march  towards  Fort  Edward, 
the  intoxicated  Indians,  infuriated  by  the  presence  of  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  vanishing  prey,  began  to  plunder  and  soon  to  massacre  the 
retreating  garrison.  They  respected  nothing;  neither  age  nor  sex 
stopped  their  murderous  rage.  .  .  .  When  this  horrible  deed  began, 
Montcalm,  Ldvis,  and  Bourlamaque  were  in  their  quarters,  not 
suspecting  what  was  taking  place  at  the  entrenched  camp.  As  soon  as 
they  heard  of  it  they  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate 
garrison.  Interpreters,  officers,  priests,  Canadians,  all  were  called  to 
help,  and  every  one  made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  English  from 
their  assailants.  But  the  latter,  drunk  with  blood  and  homicide, 
would  listen  to  no  one.  ...  M.  de  Montcalm,  driven  to  despair, 
seeing  how  little  he  could  control  the  Indians,  shouted,  ‘  Since  you 
are  rebel  children  and  refuse  to  keep  the  pledge  you  have  given  to 
your  Father  and  to  hear  his  voice,  kill  him  first  of  all.’  .  .  .  Mont¬ 
calm  had  his  faults,  but  he  certainly  did  not  lack  moral  courage.  His 
conduct  on  August  10,  1757,  was  worthy  of  his  reputation  and  his 
high  station.  He  exposed  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  the  English 
captives.  .  .  .  We  have  only  to  consult  original  documents  to  find 
ample  evidence  that  Montcalm’s  glory  was  not  tarnished  by  the 
mournful  events  of  William  Henry. 

The  documents  actually  referred  to  are  Montcalm’s  letters, 
the  journal  of  L6vis,  and  two  others,  also  French.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  these  were  wilfully  falsified,  but  it 
would  not  be  human  nature  if  they  did  not  soften  the  story 
as  far  as  possible ;  and  yet  none,  even  of  these,  ventures  to 
suggest  that  Montcalm  took  any  precautions  beforehand  to 
avert  a  very  obvious  danger,  or  any  measures  to  stop  the 
massacre  beyond  talking  to  the  drunk  and  infuriated 
savages.  But  Parkman,  having  before  him  the  same  docu¬ 
ments  which  Mr.  Chapais  refers  to,  and  also  a  considerable 
number  of  English  statements,  attestations,  and  affidavits, 
which  Mr.  Chapais  has  not  used,  has  given  a  clear  and 
distinct  account,  which  leaves  a  very  different  impression. 
As  the  garrison  was  evacuating  the  fort  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  the  Indians  swarmed  in,  intent  on  plunder,  and  at 
once  butchered  all  the  sick  men  who  were  unable  to  leave 
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their  beds.  Later  on,  they  invaded  the  camp  in  which  the 
English  were  collected ;  the  French  guard  could  not,  or 
would  not,  keep  them  out.  It  appears  certain  that  Mont¬ 
calm  then,  if  not  before,  recognised  the  very  imminent 
danger.  According  to  Bougainville,  whose  journal  Park- 
man  quotes,  ‘  he  used  every  means  to  restore  tranquillity — 

‘  prayers,  threats,  caresses,  interposition  of  the  officers.  .  .  . 

*  The  Marquis  spared  no  efforts  to  prevent  the  rapacity  of 
‘  the  savages  .  .  .  from  resulting  in  something  worse  than 

*  plunder.’  By  nine  o’clock  order  was  restored,  and  the 
Indians  promised  that  two  chiefs  from  each  tribe  should 
accompany  the  English  as  part  of  their  escort. 

‘  He  also  ordered  La  Come  and  the  other  Canadian  officers  attached 
to  the  Indians  to  see  that  no  violence  took  place.  He  might  well,’ 
says  Parkman,  ‘have  done  more.  In  view  of  the  disorders  of  the 
afternoon  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  if  he  had  ordered  the 
whole  body  of  regular  troops,  whom  alone  he  could  trust  for 
the  purpose,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  move  to  the  spot  in  case 
of  outbreak,  and  shelter  their  defeated  foes  behind  a  hedge  of 
bayonets.* 

Mr.  Bradley  has  written  to  the  same  effect,  but,  as  his 
work  is  mainly  at  second-hand,  we  prefer  going  direct  to 
Parkman,  who  claims  that  his  relation  ‘rests  largely  on 
‘  evidence  never  before  brought  to  light,’  and,  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  gives  the  ipaiesima  verba  of  his  witnesses.  Com¬ 
paring  all  these,  French  and  English,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Chapais’s  suggestion  cannot  be  accepted.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  nothing  unforeseen, 
nothing  unexpected.  Even  before  the  capitulation  Mont¬ 
calm  had  realised  the  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  it  by  palaver  and  persuasion.  Finding  that  these 
were  useless,  as  he  did  find  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  it 
was  his  plain  duty  to  give  the  Englishmen  ammunition — 
they  had  their  muskets — and,  with  his  own  troops,  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  his  treacherous  and 
bloodthirsty  allies.  The  neglecting  to  do  this,  or  in  some 
other  way  to  ensure  the  lives  of  the  men  who  had  yielded 
on  his  plighted  faith,  leaves  a  stain  on  his  memory  which 
neither  a  glorious  death  nor  the  gush  of  twentieth-century 
admirers  can  wash  away. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  siege  of  Quebec  that  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned ;  and  here  again  we  think  that  the  authors 
have  made  a  mistake  in  treating  it  as  exclusively  a  chapter 
in  the  lives  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  practically  ignoring 
the  many  other  agencies  which  contributed  to  the  result. 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  siege  was  mainly  a  naval 
operation,  and  this  our  authors  seem  to  admit,  but  excuse 
themselves  for  not  representing  the  work  of  the  navy  *  in 
‘  its  true  light  ’ — for  ignoring  ‘  the  important  part  played 
‘  by  the  British  navy  * — on  the  grounds  that  Saunders  was 
not  killed  and  Wolfe  was ;  a  curious  reason  for  an  historian 
to  allege !  But,  independent  of  that,  and  so  far  as  the  army 
was  concerned,  it  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  work  of 
Amherst  in  the  south  and  of  Johnson  in  the  west.  Nothing 
of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  and  indeed  the  only 
notice  of  any  diversion  so  caused  is  in  three  lines  of  an 
account  by  Bougainville,  quoted  in  the  Appendix :  *  *  Le 
‘  chevalier  de  Levis  fut  envoye  pour  defendre  la  fronti^re  du 
‘  Lac  Ontario,  menac4e  par  une  armee  considerable  qui 
‘  venait  de  prendre  Niagara.’  Parkman’s  statement  is 
clearer,  with  a  reference  to  letters  from  Montcalm  (August  9) 
and  Levis : 

‘  After  the  fall  of  Niagara  the  danger  seemed  so  great,  both  in  the 
direction  of  Lake  Ontario  and  that  of  Lake  Champlain,  that  Ldvis  had 
been  sent  up  from  Quebec  with  800  men  to  command  the  whole 
department  of  Montreal.  A  body  of  troops  and  militia  was  encamped 
opposite  the  town,  ready  to  march  towards  either  quarter,  as  need 
might  be.' 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  we  do  not  think  that 
sufficient  weight  has  been  given  to  the  mission  of  Bougain¬ 
ville  to  France  during  the  previous  winter.  All  that  is  said 
about  it  is — 

'  On  the  10th  of  May  Bougainville  arrived  [at  Quebec]  on  board 
the  “  Chezine  ”  with  an  acknowledgement  of  lailure  in  his  mission ; 
but  his  lively  Celtic  nature  was  not  cast  down,  neither  were  his 
brother  officers  unduly  dispirited.  Montcalm  was  courteously  but 
frankly  told  by  the  Minister  that  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  France ; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  equal  the  efforts  England  was  putting  forth  to 
crush  the  French  in  America;  that  he  should  retire  from  his  out¬ 
posts  and  concentrate  his  power  in  order  to  preserve  a  foothold  in 
America.  .  .  .  This  was  not  encouraging.’ 

In  reality  a  small  reinforcement  of  men  and  stores  from 
Bordeaux  did  succeed  in  getting  up  the  river,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  ice.  That  there  were  not  more  has  been 
very  generally  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  French 
Ministers  and  the  poverty  of  the  French  exchequer.  We 
have  all  heard  how,  to  a  pressing  demand  for  assistance, 
Berryer,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  answered  ‘qu’on  ne 
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‘  cherchait  point  a  sauver  les  ^curies  quand  le  feu  ^tait  a  la 
‘  maison,’  and  that  Bougainville  pertly  replied,  ‘  On  ne 

*  dira  pas  du  moins,  monsieur,  que  vous  parlez  comme 

*  un  cheval.’  If  not  an  after-thought,  like  so  many  witty 
rejoinders,  it  was  the  speech  of  a  young  man  more  intent 
on  showing  his  own  smartness  than  on  gaining  his  end ; 
but  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  whole  story  by  a  passage 
in  Bougainville’s  journal,  which  has  passed  comparatively 
unnoticed.* 

According  to  this,  Montcalm’s  envoy,  so  far  from  urging 
the  extreme  needs  of  Canada,  represented  rather  that,  with 
some  small  reinforcements  and  supplies,  such  as,  in  fact, 
were  sent,  she  would  be  in  no  immediate  danger ;  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  attack — which,  as  they  were  informed,  was 
to  be  made  on  three  lines :  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Lake  Ontario — was  developed,  the  French 
should  land  some  4,000  men  in  Carolina,  with  a  large  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  given  partly  to  the  German 
settlers,  who,  cheated  and  ill-used  by  the  English,  would 
eagerly  swell  the  i-anks  of  the  invaders ;  and  partly  to  the 
Cherokees,  the  implacable  foes  of  the  English.  This  army 
would  then  march  north ;  the  Pennsylvanian  Quakers  would 
offer  no  opposition ;  and  the  carrying  the  war  directly  into 
the  English  colonies  would  most  effectually  relieve  Canada. 
At  the  worst,  they  could  fall  back  into  Louisiana,  where  a 
timely  precaution  would  establish  sufficient  magazines.  The 
plan  was  accepted  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  the  Ministers, 
and  it  was  settled  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  that  Bougainville, 
a  soldier  of  three  years’  standing,  was  to  command  the 
expedition ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  for  there  was  no  money, 
and  the  Pompadour’s  credit  could  not  raise  it. 

In  quoting  this  M.  de  Kerallain  thinks  that  the  plan  had 
all  the  elements  of  success,  for  in  addition  to  the  points  in¬ 
dicated  were  the  dissensions  between  the  different  colonies, 
and  the  slaves,  who  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  revolt.  In  all  this  there  seems  much  more  of  Wey  than 
of  fact ;  but  outside  these  imaginings,  neither  M.  de  Keral¬ 
lain  now,  nor  Bougainville  then,  seems  to  have  understood 
that  to  carry  4,000  men  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer 
of  1759  would  have  needed  the  permission  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  which  most  certainly  would  not  have  been  given. 
And,  what  is  more  to  the  immediate  purpose,  we  may  fairly 

*  Ren4  de  Kerallain,  'Les  Fran9ais  au  Canada:  la  Jeunesse  de 
Bougainville  et  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans,’  p.  125. 
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suppose  that  the  French  Government,  at  its  wits*  end  for 
money  to  feed  the  war,  very  readily  accepted  Bougainville’s 
suggestion  that  Canada  could  do  with  a  small  m^icum  of 
relief,  and  that,  whether  there  was  an  expedition  to  Carolina 
or  not.  Bougainville  was  just  a  little  bit  too  clever;  he 
was  a  remarkably  able  man,  but  he  was  still  very  young, 
had  but  little  experience  as  a  soldier  and  none  at  all  as  a 
sailor,  though,  in  later  years,  he  was  to  win  some  reputation 
in  both  professions.  The  story  of  his  career,  indeed,  is 
almost  without  a  parallel. 

The  son  of  a  lawyer,  he  was  educated  for  his  father’s 
profession,  and  applied  himself  in  an  exceptional  degree  to 
the  study  of  mathematics.  When  only  twenty-two  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  treatise  on  the  integral 
calculus,  and  four  years  later  followed  it  up  by  the  second 
volume.  The  work  was  at  once  accepted  as  an  important 
contribution  on  a  subject  still  in  its  infancy ;  it  won  for  its 
author  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  continued  in  use  as  a  text-book  for  many  years. 
Meanwhile  Bougainville,  putting  on  one  side  his  mathe¬ 
matical  and  legal  studies,  came  to  England  as  secretary  of 
the  embassy,  but  returned  to  France  with  M.  de  Mirepoix 
in  1755.  Then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  joined  the 
army,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  America  as  Mont¬ 
calm’s  aide-de-camp.  After  returning  from  America  in  1760 
he  served  in  Germany  till  the  peace,  and  was  then  allowed 
to  exchange  his  army  rank  of  colonel  for  that  of  captain  in 
the  navy.  As  such  he  had  command  of  a  circumnavigating 
expedition  during  the  years  1766-9,  the  account  of  which 
he  published  in  1771.  He  served  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  commanded  the 
van  of  the  French  fleet  on  April  12,  1782.  In  1790  he  was 
commander-in-chief  at  Brest,  but  had  no  further  service, 
though  he  lived  for  twenty  years  more  in  retmement,  and 
died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

In  May  1759,  when  he  returned  to  Quebec  with  scanty 
reinforcements,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  town.  Unfortunately,  between  Vaudreuil, 
the  Governor-General,  and  Montcalm,  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  there  was  a  feeling  of  antagonism  that  was,  and  could 
not  but  be,  most  prejudicial.  Historians,  with  one  consent, 
have  assumed  that  Montcalm  was  always  right,  Vaudreuil  * 


*  There  are  eo  many  Vaudreuila  prominent  in  the  French  annals  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  there  has  been  much  confusion  among 
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always  in  the  wrong.  Montcalm  died  the  death  of  a  hero, 
though  a  defeated  one ;  Vaudreuil  survived  and  signed  the 
surrender  of  the  province.  In  reality,  the  antagonism  was 
forced  on  them  by  the  authorities  at  home ;  Vaudreuil  was 
not  to  interfere  with  the  command ;  Montcalm  was  not  to 
do  anything  without  Vaudreuil’s  approval.  He  was  to  be 
independent  and  yet  subject.  On  such  lines,  concord  was 
impossible,  and  each  wrote  most  bitterly  of  the  other. 
Even  at  this  critical  moment  they  could  not  agree  on  the 
way  in  which  Quebec  and  Canada  should  be  defended. 
Their  information  was  that  the  English  attack,  on  three  lines, 
would  be  made  with  50,000  men.  Montcalm  wished  to 
follow  the  suggestion  sent  from  France,  and  concentrate  all 
their  available  men  for  the  defence  of  Quebec  alone.  From 
this  Vaudreuil,  with,  it  may  be,  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Canadian  militia,  absolutely  differed.  In  his  eyes  Ticon- 
deroga.  Crown  Point,  and  Ile-aux-Noix,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  were  outlying  works  defending  Quebec  on  the 
south.  As  long  as  they  were  held,  the  main  division  of  the 
English  army  would  be  unable  to  close,  and  he  believed  that 
the  troops  at  his  disposal  would  meet  the  English  there  on 
more  favourable  terms,  accepting  the  table  of  merit  that,  in 
the  woods,  one  Canadian  was  equal  to  three  regulars,  in  the 
plain,  one  regular  was  equal  to  three  Canadians.  If  the 
southern  route  was  defended,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
Quebec  would  see  no  English  that  year.  Though  only  a 
boy  at  the  time,  Vaudreuil  had  heard,  and  had  since  been 
often  told,  how  in  1711  an  English  fleet  and  army  attempt¬ 
ing  to  come  up  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  driven  back  by 
stress  of  weather  and  difficulties  of  navigation.  The  weather 
was  the  same,  the  river  was  the  same,  and  what  had 
happened  in  1711  might  probably  recur  in  1759. 

At  any  rate  he  was  resolute,  and  Montcalm  was  obliged 
to  give  way.  He  had  not  the  Governor’s  confidence  in  the 
river’s  keeping  the  English  fleet  at  a  distance,  but,  from 
a  soldier’s  point  of  view,  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  could 
pass  the  town.  There  the  river  narrows  to  about  1,300 

them.  The  father,  Governor  of  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  had  eleven  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  a  distinguished  naval 
officer,  commanded  the  ‘  Intr^pide  ’  in  the  battle  of  October  14,  1747  ; 
his  son  was  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  under  the  Comte  de  Grasse 
on  April  12,  1782,  when  another  son  commanded  the  ‘  Sceptre.’  The 
Governor  of  Canada  in  1759  was  a  younger  son  of  the  old  Governor, 
a  brother  and  uncle  of  these  nav^  officers,  with  whom  he  has  been 
often  confused. 
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yards,  the  wind  blows  pretty  constantly  from  the  west, 
the  tide  of  ebb  runs  fiercely  down,  and  any  vessel  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pass  would  be  held  by  the  current  under  the  guns  of 
the  batteries.  Any  landing  that  the  English  could  make 
must,  therefore,  be  below  the  town.  And  here  Nature  had 
been  kind  to  the  defence.  Flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  north  are  two  rivers,  the  St.  Charles  and  the  Mont¬ 
morency  ;  the  first  close  to  the  town,  the  other  about  six 
miles  lower  down.  Between  these  two,  in  the  plain  spoken 
of  as  Beauport,  the  name  of  a  small  village  in  it,  the  French 
army  was  encamped.  The  landing  here  was  diflicult  at  any 
time,  but  more  especially  at  low  water,  on  account  of  the 
mud  flats ;  in  face  of  an  enemy  it  might  be  impossible.  The 
main  body  of  the  English  was  landed  on  the  He  d’Orl^ans, 
nearly  opposite  the  French  camp,  and  gradually  occupied 
the  land  opposite  the  town.  A  smaller  camp  was  formed 
on  the  northern  shore,  to  the  east  of  the  Montmorency;  but 
after  several  weeks  of  desultory  fighting  and  one  or  two 
more  serious  attempts,  the  Montmorency  was  still  uncrossed, 
nor  did  there  seem  any  possibility  of  the  English  being  able 
to  force  a  passage. 

But  meantime  something  had  occurred  which  alarmed 
Montcalm  for  the  security  of  his  communications.  The 
town  depended  for  victuals  on  supplies  brought  down  the 
river — in  perfect  safety  as  long  as  the  English  ships  found  it 
impossible  to  pass  up.  It  was  not,  apparently,  with  the  view 
of  stopping  these,  but  rather  to  see  if  the  attack  from  the 
east  might  not  be  seconded  with  one  from  the  west,  that,  on 
July  1 7,  Saunders  ordered  Captain  Eous,  of  the  50-gun  ship 
‘  Sutherland,’  to  pass  up  with  the  first  fair  wind.  This 
Rous  was  able  to  do  the  very  next  night  with  the  ‘  Suther- 
‘  land,’  a  20-gun  frigate  and  four  small  vessels,  and  thus,  as 
Saunders  wrote,  ‘  gave  General  Wolfe  an  opportunity  of 
‘  reconnoitring  above  the  town,  having  carried  with  them 
‘  some  troops  for  that  purpose.’ 

The  reconnaissance  did  not  bring  Wolfe  much  comfort ; 
the  clifife,  which  formed  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
appeared  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prevent  a  landing,  and 
seem  to  have  confirmed  Wolfe  in  the  idea  that  success  must 
be  sought  from  the  east.  On  July  31  he  made  his  most 
strenuous,  persistent  attempt,  and  was  beaten  back  with 
very  serious  loss.  Vexation  and  fatigue  threw  him  into  a 
fever ;  affairs  languished ;  no  progress  seemed  to  be  made, 
and  on  August  29  he  wrote  to  General  Monckton,  the 
second  in  command,  requesting  him  to  call  together  the 
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brigadiers,  and  consult  as  to  *  the  best  method  of  attacking 
‘  the  enemy.’  The  brigadiers  replied  on  the  following  day 
that  they  knew  by  experience  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross 
the  Montmorency  ;  that  if  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the 
French  position  was  so  well  fortified  that  success  there  would 
be  very  doubtful,  and  that  even  if  achieved  Montcalm  would 
‘  still  have  it  in  his  power  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  St. 
*  Charles,  till  the  place  is  supplied  with  two  months’  pro- 
‘  visions  from  the  ships  and  magazines  above.*  They  there¬ 
fore  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 

‘the  most  probable  method  of  striking  an  effectual  blow  is  by 
bringing  the  troops  to  the  south  shore  and  directing  our  operations 
above  the  town.  When  we  have  established  ourselves  on  the  north 
shore,  of  which  there  is  very  little  doubt,  M.  de  Montcalm  must  fight 
us  upon  our  own  terms;  we  are  between  him  and  his  provisions  and 
betwixt  him  and  the  French  army  opposing  General  Amherst.’ 

Every  one  knows  that  this  is  what  was  done  not  many  days 
afterwards  ;  but  out  of  this  letter  a  curious  controversy  has 
arisen,  which  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  call  ridiculous, 
had  not  Colonel  Townshend,  Mr.  Doughty,  and  others  shown 
every  disposition  to  take  it  very  much  in  earnest.  Who  was 
the  originator  of  the  plan  by  which  Quebec  was  taken? 
The  question  is  not  a  new  one,  for  seventy  years  ago  Lord 
Stanhope  (then  Lord  Mahon)  treated  it  as  a  stock  query  and 
committed  himself  to  a  categorical  answer.  ‘  It  does  not,’ 
he  wrote,  ‘  appear  certain  at  what  period  or  by  what 
‘  accident  the  English  general  first  conceived  the  daring 
‘  thought  to  land  his  troops  beneath  the  heights  of  Abraham, 

‘  on  some  point  less  guarded  than  the  rest.  But  the  honour 
‘  of  that  first  thought  belongs  to  Wolfe  alone.’  But  the 
fact  is  that,  as  far  as  the  mere  suggestion  goes,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  it  must  have  occurred  independently  to 
every  one  who  saw  the  place  or  looked  at  the  chart.  If  the 
attack  could  not  be  made  on  one  side,  try  the  other.  It  is 
within  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  boy  five  years  old.  We 
know  that  it  had  occurred  to  Wolfe  before  ever  he  saw 
Quebec,  for  he  wrote  from  Louisbourg  on  May  19,  ‘  To 
‘  invest  the  place  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
‘  colony  it  will  be  necessary  to  encamp  with  our  right  to 
‘  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  our  left  to  the  river  St.  Charles.’ 
This,  of  course,  was  quite  vague,  and  written  in  ignorance 
of  any  particular  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  position  stated. 
He  had  begun  to  realise  this  %  July  17,  and  his  observations 
then  made  were  not  encouraging,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  action  on  the  30th.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Doughty 
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quotes  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  *  an  officer  of  Fraser’s 
‘  regiment.’ 

‘  July  18. — This  morning  General  Wolfe  reconnoitred  the 
opposite  or  north  shore  above  the  town  :  seems  to  think  a  landing 
practicable.  In  the  afternoon  Major  Dalling  marched  with  two 
companies  along  the  south  shore  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  our 
post,  in  order  to  look  for  places  most  convenient  for  the  troops  to 
ascend  on  the  north  shore.  He  found  two  or  three.’ 

Major  Dalling  was  fortunate,  though  no  one  else  seems  to 
have  known  of  his  discovery.  But,  after  all,  the  difficulty, 
as  it  must  have  appeared  to  Wolfe,  was  not  so  much  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent  as  the  necessity  of  getting  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  the  top  before  the  alarm  could  be  given. 
As  soon  as  the  ‘  Sutherland  ’  had  passed  above  the  town 
Montcalm  had  posted  Bougainville,  with  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment,  at  Cap  Rouge,  seven  miles  up  the  river,  where  a 
landing  would  be  easy,  and  had  placed  strong  guards  at 
short  distances  all  along  the  cliff,  presumably  at  the  points 
where  the  ascent  was  practicable.  We  may  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  idea  had  been  working  in  Wolfe’s  brain, 
though  he  did  not  mention  it  in  his  reference  to  the 
brigadiers.  Their  reply  confirmed  it,  appearing  to  warrant 
his  attempting  what  he  shrank  from  on  his  unsupported 
responsibility.  He  accepted,  indeed,  the  responsibility,  but 
he  was  careful  to  let  Mr.  Pitt  know  that  it  was  shared  with 
the  brigadiers.  On  September  3  he  wrote — 

‘  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the 
general  officers  to  consult  together  for  the  public  utility.  They  were 
all  of  opinion  that,  as  more  ships  and  provisions  have  now  got  above 
the  town,  they  should  try,  by  conveying  up  a  corps  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men  ....  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  present  situation 
and  bring  them  to  an  action.  I  have  acquiesced  in  their  proposal,  and 
we  are  preparing  to  put  it  in  execution.’ 

And  again,  on  the  9th,  to  Lord  Holderness — 

‘Their  sentiments  were  unanimous  that  (as  the  easterly  winds 
begin  to  blow  and  ships  can  pass  the  town  in  the  night  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  artillery,  &c.)  we  should  endeavour,  by  conveying  a 
considerable  corps  into  the  upper  river,  to  draw  them  from  their 
inaccessible  situation  and  bring  them  to  an  action.  I  agreed  to  the 
proposal ;  and  we  are  now  here  [off  Cap  Rouge],  with  about  3,600 
men,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  attack  them  when  and  wherever  they 
can  best  be  got  at.’ 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  genesis  of  the  idea,  but  we 
have  it  under  Wolfe’s  hand  that  the  brigadiers’  letter  was 
the  determining  impulse ;  and,  inferentially,  that  what  had 
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been  done  before  had  no  direct  reference  to  it.  In  respect 
to  this,  Parkman’s  statement  is  somewhat  misleading.  He 
says  that,  early  in  August,  Wolfe 

*  changed  bis  plan  and  retiewed  on  a  larger  scale  the  movements 
begun  above  the  town  in  July.  With  every  fair  wind  ships  and 
transports  passed  the  batteries  of  Quebec,  favoured  by  a  hot  fire 
from  Point  Levis,  and  generally  succeeded,  with  more  or  less  damage, 
in  gaining  the  upper  river.  A  fieet  of  flat  boats  was  also  sent  thither, 
and  1,200  troops  marched  overland  to  embark  in  them,  under 
Brigadier  Murray.’ 

The  inference  naturally  is  that  the  passage  of  ‘  ships  and 
‘  transports  ’  was  an  everyday  occurrence ;  but  the  fact 
appears  to  be  that  the  fair  wind  was,  at  that  time,  quite 
exceptional.  This  is  what  Saunders,  writing  on  September  5, 
has  to  say  about  it : — 

‘  On  the  5th  of  August,  in  the  night,  I  sent  twenty  fiat-bottomed 
boats  up  the  river  to  the  “  Sutherland,”  to  embark  1,260  of  the 
troops  from  a  post  we  had  taken  on  the  south  shore,  with  Brig.- 
General  Murray  ;  I  sent  Admiral  Holmes  up  to  the  “  Sutherland,”  to 
act  in  concert  with  him,  and  give  him  all  the  assistance  the  ships  and 
boats  could  afford ;  at  the  same  time  I  directed  Admiral  Holmes  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  get  at  and  destroy  the  enemy’s  ships  above  the 
town  ;  and  to  that  purpose  I  ordered  the  “  Lowestoft;  ”  and  “  Hunter  ” 
sloop,  with  two  armed  sloops  and  two  catts  with  provisions,  to  pass 
Quebec  and  join  the  “  Sutherland ;  ”  but  the  wind  holding  westerly, 
it  was  the  27th  of  August  before  they  got  up,  which  was  the  fourth 
attempt  they  had  made  to  gain  their  passage.’ 

That  is,  till  the  27th  no  ships  had  passed  up  except  the 
‘  Sutherland  ’  and  ‘  Squirrel,’  about  six  weeks  before.  On 
the  night  of  August  27-8,  the  ‘Lowestoft’  and  ‘Hunter’ 
got  up,  and,  on  the  night  of  August  31-September  1,  after 
consultation  with  Wolfe,  who  had  ‘  resolved  to  quit  the 
‘  camp  at  Montmorency  and  go  above  the  town,  in  hopes  of 
‘  getting  between  the  enemy  and  their  provisions,  and  by 
‘  that  means  force  them  to  an  action,’  the  admiral  sent  up 
‘  the  “  Seahorse  ”  and  two  armed  sloops,  with  two  catts 
‘  laden  with  provision,  to  join  the  rest  above  Quebec.’  *  On 
the  following  days  the  troops  were  brought  over  from 

*  Saunders  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  September  5 
(Doughty,  vi.  p.  115).  By  a  curious  error,  Saunders  wrote  that  he  sent 
the  ‘  Seahorse,’  &c.,  up  ‘  on  the  29th  at  night,  *  which  seems  to  contra¬ 
dict  Wolfe’s  own  statement  that,  in  determining  to  act  above  the  town, 
he  was  acquiescing  in  the  opinion  of  the  brigadiers — ^givenon  the  30th. 
The  true  date,  as  given  above  from  the  ‘  Log  of  the  “  Seahorse,”  ’  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  strong  confirmation  of  Wolfe’s  statement. 
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Montmorency  and  landed  at  Cape  L^vis,  whence  they 
marched  by  night  up  the  south  shore  as  far  as  Cape 
Nicolas,  whilst  the  ships  lay  off  St.  Augustine,  or  ranged  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Pointe  aux  Trembles.  These  movements 
did  not,  of  course,  escape  the  notice  of  Montcalm  and 
Vaudreuil,  who  doubted  whether  they  might  not  be  feints 
to  beguile  them  into  weakening  the  force  at  Beauport,  so 
that  a  landing  there,  at  high  water,  might  be  possible ;  but 
believed  that  they  were  signs  of  a  contemplated  attack  on 
Bougainville’s  position  at  Cap  Eouge,  or  still  higher  up, 
where  the  mere  landing  was  easy.  During  the  early  days 
of  September  there  was  a  continual  interchange  of  notes 
between  these  three,  to  the  effect  that  the  posts  along  the 
brow  of  the  cliff  should  be  kept  at  their  full  strength  ;  that  the 
guard  at  Anse  du  Foulon  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  under 
M.  de  Vergor  ;  that  a  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy,  both  on  the  south  shore  and  on  the 
water.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  more  probable  that  the 
landing  would  be  attempted  higher  up ;  that  the  enemy 
might  hope,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  overwhelm  Bougainville, 
and  so  cut  the  connexions :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  force  with  Bougainville  at  sufficient  strength. 
Thus  on  the  6th  Montcalm  wrote — 

‘Je  Crains  toujours  la  communication  coupee.  lam  sending  200 
grenadiers  for  you  to  dispose  of.  .  .  .  If  the  enemy  should  steal  a 
march  on  you,  and  seize  on  a  post  in  such  force  that  you  cannot  drive 
them  out,  it  will  be  for  me  to  see  that  they  do  not  entrench  them¬ 
selves.  .  .  .’ 

And  an  aide-de-camp  added  a  postscript :  ‘  M.  de  Montcalm 
‘  se  propose  de  vous  faire  passer  un  bon  renfort  si  I’ennemi 
‘  ddbarque  en  force.’  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
Bougainville  had  to  report  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
We  have  not  his  letters,  but  the  ‘  Log  of  the  “  Sutherland  ”  ’ 
tells  us  what  these  movements  were. 

‘  September  5  (civil  time),  p.m.  Sent  all  the  flat  boats  to  Gor¬ 
ham’s  Point  to  take  in  troops.  At  9  came  on  board  the  troops. 

‘  Qth.  At  9  P.M.  General  Wolfe  and  Rear-Admiral  Holmes  came  on 
board. 

‘  7th.  At  4  A.M.  weighed  and  dropped  up  with  the  tide.  At  6 
anchored  in  15  fms.  Cape  Rosier*  N.E.b.N.’ 

The  sight  of  the  ship  crowded  with  red-coats  gave 


*  Cap  Rouge.  The  name  appears  also  as  ‘  Carosier,’  and  in 
modern  maps  as  ‘  Carouge.* 
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Bougainville  something  to  write  about.  At  9  o’clock 
Montcalm  answered  him — 

*  II  est  certain  que  la  conduite  des  cnnemis  eat  ausai  embarraaaante 
qu’^quivoque.  If  you  have  timely  notice  of  their  landing,  their 
number  is  a  matter  of  no  conaequence.  If  they  surpriae  you,  it  ia 
different.  You  must,  therefore,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  so  as — at  least — 
to  prevent  their  establishing  themselves.  .  .  .  Bear  in  mind  that 
it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  land  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  of  Cap 
Rouge.  I  can  say  nothing  more.  Activity,  prudence  et  bonheur.' 

And  Vaudreuil,  enclosing  it  in  a  note  of  his  own,  could  only 
add,  ‘  Leur  manoeuvre  de  ce  matin  est  effect! vement  tr^s 
‘  affectee.’  Three  hours  later,  Montcalm  wrote  again — 

‘The  important  thing,  my  dear  Bougainville,  is  to  watch  every 
movement  of  the  enemy  afloat  in  front  of  you.  Should  you  arrive  in 
time  for  their  landing,  1  have  no  fear  of  the  result ;  even  if  you  should 
not  at  first  have  all  your  force,  you  will  be  quite  able  to  hold  them  in 
check  till  the  rest  come  up.  ...  I  gather  from  your  letter  of  half¬ 
past  three  this  morning,  that  you  are  afraid  of  missing  any  affair  we 
may  have  here.  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  one.  Their  camp  on 
Point  L^vis  is  smaller,  though  perhaps  they  have  only  struck  the 
tents  to  dry  them.  We  shall  know  better  this  evening.’ 

Similar  letters  followed,  and  kept  on  following.  Their 
publication  here,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  originals  pre¬ 
served  in  the  family,  is  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  this  splendid  work ;  but  they  ought  to  be  read  in  their 
entirety  and  sequence,  in  order  to  estimate  the  falsehood  of 
the  often-repeated  statement  that  Wolfe  took  Montcalm  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise — outmanoeuvred  him,  in  fact.  What  he 
did  was  almost  exactly  what  Montcalm  had  been  expecting, 
what  he  had  provided  against  in  a  manner  that,  as  far  as 
lay  within  his  competence,  could  scarcely  have  been  improved. 
He  must  have  understood  that  the  Anse  du  Foulon  was  a 
practicable  point,  for  whilst  other  posts  were  held  by  thirty 
men,  here  were  stationed  one  hundred ;  and  one  hundred  men 
there,  he  declared  to  Vaudreuil,  would  stop  their  whole  army. 
Certainly  they  could  have  held  the  ascent  against  any  pos¬ 
sible  number  till  reinforcements  arrived.  The  weak  point 
in  the  arrangement  was  in  entrusting  the  command  to 
M.  de  Vergor,  who — apparently  on  September  6 — was 
ordered  by  Vaudreuil  to  replace  M.  de  Saint-Martin.* 
Now,  four  years  before,  Vergor,  as  Governor  of  Beausejour, 
had  surrendered  his  command  under  circumstances  that 


*  Doughty,  vol.  iv.  p.  99. 
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warranted  an  accusation  of  cowardice,  if  not  of  treachery. 
He  had  been  tried  by  court  martial,  and  acquitted — possibly, 
as  was  said,  by  the  influence  of  his  friend  Bigot,  himself 
scoundrel  enough  to  give  colour  to  any  charge.  He  may 
not  have  been  a  coward,  he  may  not  have  been  a  traitor, 
though  Mr.  Doughty  appears  to  think  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  him  of  treachery,  but,  in  any  case,  we  would 
fully  agree  that  ‘  neither  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
‘  vigilance,  nor  courage  can  be  laid  to  his  account.’ 

‘  He  seems,’  says  Mr.  Doughty,  ‘  to  have  been  cast  in  a  very  similar 
mould  to  that  in  which  his  friend,  patron,  and  protector — the  Inten- 
dant  Bigot — was  fashioned ;  for,  if  we  can  believe  a  contemporary 
memoir,  many  of  the  men  of  his  post  were  absent  from  duty  at  the 
time  of  Wolfe’s  landing,  having  obtained  leave  the  previous  day  to  go 
and  work  on  their  farm,  provided  they  also  worked  upon  one  belonging 
to  Vergor.’ 

He  adds  that  when  Wolfe  planned  the  landing  at  the  Anse 
du  Foulon  he  had  information  ‘  that  the  post  was  very 
‘  negligently  guarded.*  For  this  he  gives  no  authority,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Wolfe  could  have  had  such  infor¬ 
mation.  But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  from  one 
of  the  many  prisoners  or  deserters,  he  may  have  learned 
that  Vergor  was  in  command  of  the  post ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  he  had  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
Vergor’s  antecedents.  Monckton,  who  commanded  the  land 
forces  at  the  capture  of  Beausejour,  was  now  the  senior 
brigadier  of  the  army  ;  Rous,  now  captain  of  the  ‘  Suther- 
*  land,’  had  commanded  the  naval  part  of  the  same  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  Vergor  was  now  serving  in 
Quebec,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Wolfe  had  heard  his 
character  discussed  by  the  men  who  had  received  his 
cowardly  surrender.  But  of  all  this  nothing  can  be  known 
with  absolute  certainty.  Till  the  moment  of  action  arrived, 
Wolfe,  in  fear  that  some  deserter  might  carry  a  warning, 
was  particularly  careful  to  give  no  hint  as  to  the  intended 
place  of  landing ;  and  afterwards  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  motives.  But  if,  in  selecting  the  one  post 
that  was  not  efficiently  guarded,  he  had  no  information  such 
as  we  have  suggested,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  proverb  that 
‘  fortune  favours  the  bold.’ 

As  to  the  landing  itself,  or  rather  the  passage  of  the  boats 
to  the  landing-place  and  the  movements  of  the  ships  which 
covered  it,  there  has  been  much  misrepresentation,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  without  any  one,  apparently,  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  examine  the  only  authorities  of  any 
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weight,  the  logs  of  the  ships  themselves.* * * §  In  a  work 
such  as  Mr.  Doughty’s  the  omission  is  almost  culpable. 
He  rests,  instead,  on  the  account  of  M.  de  Folign4,t  a 
French  officer  stationed  at  the  time  in  Quebec  itself,  or 
more  probably  at  Beauport,  but  in  either  case  not  writing 
from  personal  knowledge ;  and  says,  ‘  As  soon  as  the  troops 
‘  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats  had  got  well  under  way  a 
‘  number  of  the  ships  of  Admiral  Holmes’s  division  moved 
‘  slowly  up  the  river,  eagerly  followed  by  De  Bougainville, 

‘  and  in  due  time  reached  Pointe  aux  Trembles.’  Folign4 
says  that  Bougainville  and  all  his  people  went  to  Pointe 
aux  Trembles ;  and  Mr.  Doughty  repeatedly  emphasises  the 
statement,  which  many  considerations  show  to  be  quite  im¬ 
possible.  But  as  to  the  movements  of  the  ships,  we  think 
it  well  to  supply  Mr.  Doughty’s  omission  with  the  following 
extracts : — 

‘  September  9+  (civil  time) — 2  p.m.  Made  the  signal  for  all 
brigade-majors  and  officers  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats.  At  4  the 
troops  embarked,  in  order  to  land  on  the  south  shore ;  ^past,  weighed 
and  dropped  further  up ;  anchored  in  14  fms.  water,  8t.  Augustine 
Point  W.^N.,  1  mile  from  shore. 

‘  10th — 3  P.M.  Made  the  signal  for  all  officers  of  the  flat-bottomed 
boats.  At  7  the  remainder  of  the  troops  on  shore  at  St.  Nicolas’s.  .  .  . 

‘  \2ith — 10  A.H.  Made  the  signal  for  all  adjutants.  4  p.m.  Made  the 
signal  for  all  lieutenants.  At  9  the  troops  embarked  in  the  boats. 

‘  IZth — ^-past  1  A.M.  Made  a  signal  for  all  the  flat-bottomed  boats  to 
assemble  alongside  of  the  “  Sutherland.”  At  2  the  boats  all  put  off 
and  dropped  down  the  river,  ^-past  made  the  armed  sloops  signal  to 
follow  them.  At  3  made  the  signal  for  “  Lowestoft,”  “  Squirrel,”  “  Sea¬ 
horse,”  and  transports  to  drop  down.  At  7  weighed  and  came  to  sail. 
At  8  anchored  about  two  miles  above  Chaudi^re,§  in  15  fms.  water.’ 

‘^September  11. || — Cape  Nicolas  W.b.S. ;  St.  Augustine  Church 
W.N.W. ;  Cape  Red  River  ^  N.E.b.N.  Distance  of  south  shore, 
1  mile. 


*  These  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 

t  Doughty,  vol.  iv.  p.  203. 

t  ‘  Sutherland’s’  Log,  No.  1052. 

§  In  the  Log,  Shoe-Dear.  The  two  miles  is  merely  a  rough  guess, 
as  all  such  measurements  then  were ;  two  miles  above  Chaudi^re 
would  be  abreast  of  Cap  Rouge,  which  is  clearly  not  meant. 

II  ‘  Lowestoft’s  ’  Log,  No.  926.  It  will  be  noted  that,  as  is  very 
commonly  the  case  with  old  logs,  the  times,  especially  of  incidents 
not  directly  concerning  the  ship,  are  very  wild. 

^  Cap  Rouge.  Here  also  the  distance  is  absurd :  the  full  breadth 
of  the  river  at  this  part,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
mile. 
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‘  September  13. — At  midnight  weighed  from  hence  and  dropped 
down  the  river  three  armed  sloops  and  one  schooner ;  in  company  with 
them  several  flat-bottomed  boats  with  troops  on  board,  ^-past  1  a.m., 
came  on  board  Rear-Admiral  Holmes  and  hoisted  his  blue  flag  at  the 
mizzen  topmast-head,  ^-past  3,  weighed  and  dropped  down  the  river, 
ns  did  the  “  Seahorse  ”  and  “  Squirrel,”  with  two  transport  catts.  At  6 
the  enemy  fired  several  shot  at  us  from  Point  Sillery.  At  7  anchored 
in  9  fathoms  low  water  ;  Point  Diamond  N.E. ;  Point  Levis  N.E.^E. ; 
Point  Sillery  N.W.b.W.  Distance  of  north  shore,  t  mile.  Landed 
all  the  troops  on  the  north  shore.  At  10  our  troops  began  a  general 
action  with  the  French,  ^-past  10  was  brought  on  board  General 
Monckton,  wounded,  and  several  officers.  At  11  was  brought  on 
board  the  corpse  of  General  Wolfe.  Do.,  all  the  boats  employed 
bringing  off  the  wounded  men  and  French  prisoners.’ 

It  is  thus  quite  certain  that  on  the  night  of  the  12-1 3th 
there  was  no  demonstration  towards  Pointe  aux  Trembles, 
no  pretence  of  going  up  the  river ;  the  boats  simply  dropped 
down  with  the  tide,  and  the  ships  did  the  same.  That, 
in  the  darkness,  Bougainville  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
movement  is  highly  improbable*  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
watched  it.  He  has  himself  recorded  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  landing  till  9  o’clock  on  the  1 3th.  *  It  would  be 
easy,  in  the  same  way,  by  quoting  the  log  of  the  ‘  Stirling 
‘  Castle,’  then  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Saunders,  to 
show  that  the  story  of  the  fierce  cannonade  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  Beauport  is  equally  mythical.  But  we  fear 
that  Mr.  Doughty  has  a  tender  feeling  for  myths ;  he  has 
even  preserved  the  Gray’s  ‘  Elegy  ’  myth,  though  the  late 
Professor  E.  E.  Morris  proved  f  that  in  its  traditional  form 
it  is  certainly  false. 

And,  as  every  schoolboy  has  learnt,  the  troops  were 
landed  without  difficulty  and  scaled  the  cliff  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  few  French  soldiers  that  were  there  on  guard, 
taken  unawares  and  without  a  leader — who  was  in  bed, 
asleep — ran  away,  and  the  whole  of  Wolfe’s  little  army  was 
ranged  on  the  plain  before  any  alarm  was  given  in  Quebec. 
Even  then  no  one  seems  to  have  supposed  that  there  was 
anything  serious  in  it ;  and  whilst  Montcalm  hurried  out  to 
crush  the  intruders  Vaudreuil  sat  down  to  write  a  common¬ 
place  letter  to  Bougainville.  That  Montcalm  realised,  before 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  the  full  strength  of  the  English 
army  before  him  seems  improbable.  If  he  had,  common 
sense  would  have  suggested  to  him  to  await  the  concentration 


*  Doughty,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 
t  EngUeh  Historical  Review,  1900,  p.  125, 
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of  his  troops.  Mr.  Doughty,  as  many  before  him,  has 
argued  that,  as  Wolfe  was  now  on  the  line  of  his  communi¬ 
cations,  he  was  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  fight  or 
starve.  But  no  argument  can  show  that  he  would  have 
starved  in  two  hours — a  time  suflBcient  to  have  brought  up 
an  overwhelming  force  of  artillery,  and  to  have  been  joined 
by  the  detachment  from  Cap  Rouge. 

So  the  glorious  little  battle  was  fought,  and  won,  not  by 
any  extraordinary  display  of  tactical  skill,  but  by  that 
excellent  steadiness  under  fire,  that  coolness  and  deadliness 
of  return,  which  has  often  given  victory  to  British  troops. 
As  the  French  advanced  firing,  the  British  line  stood  waiting 
till,  when  the  distance  was  less  than  forty  yards,  they 
replied.  With  one  volley  the  victory  was  won ;  a  second 
secured  it,  and  a  charge  with  ba3'onet  and  claymore  rounded 
it  off.  To  Wolfe  was  due  the  very  great  credit  of  having 
borne  up  through  a  long  and  apparently  hopeless  siege,  and 
of  having  at  last,  by  an  excess  of  boldness,  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  troops  face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  Once  there 
they  could  do  the  rest ;  and  Quebec,  left  without  provisions, 
surrendered  five  days  later. 

That,  in  more  capable  hands  than  Vaudreuil’s,  the  town 
might  still  have  been  defended,  and  the  little  army,  which 
had  been  Wolfe’s,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  been  driven 
back  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  certainly  not  impossible. 
But  war  is  at  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be ;  and  Vaudreuil  had 
neither  skill  nor  force  of  character  to  carry  the  defence  to  a 
successful  issue.  And  yet  how  nearly  the  spring  of  1760 
came  to  reversing  the  autumn  of  1759  is  a  chapter  in 
history  which  very  few  indeed  take  the  trouble  to  read. 
For  most,  the  interest  of  the  war  hangs  on  the  personality 
of  the  two  leaders  and  ends  with  their  death.  And  so  we 
are  brought  to  the  question  of  their  true  place  in  history. 
Was  Montcalm  a  great  general  ?  It  is  the  custom  to  speak 
of  him  as  such,  mainly  because  he  commanded  in  a  time  of 
great  stress,  where  mighty  interests  were  at  stake.  But 
these  interests  were  national  and  political  rather  than 
military ;  and  when  his  achievements  as  a  soldier  are 
reckoned  up  they  resolve  themselves  into  the  capture  of 
Oswego  and  William  Henry — left  destitute  by  Webb,  the 
repulse  of  Abercromby,  who  blundered  into  a  booby  trap  of 
his  own  setting  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  loss  of  Quebec. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  enable  us  to  conjecture  what  he 
might  have  accomplished  on  a  larger  field  or  against  more 
capable  leaders. 
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And  Wolfe?  Wolfe  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not  yet 
thirty-three.  He  was  spoken  of,  by  those  who  knew  him  well, 
as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  promise  ;  he  cannot  be  spoken 
of,  by  the  historian,  as  a  man  of  great  performance.  His  one 
command  in  chief  was  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  in  this 
he  had  the  singular  advantage  of  being  associated  with  an 
admiral  of  a  very  high  degree  of  merit,  a  man  trained  in 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  Anson’s  voyage,  a  man  of 
unfailing  courage,  patience,  and  resource.  Mr.  Doughty, 
as  most  other  historians,  tells  of  Wolfe  being  sent  with  a 
diminishing  force  of  8,000  men  to  besiege  a  fortress 
garrisoned  by  double  the  number.  In  reality  the  besieging 
force  numbered  about  24,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
guns  and  the  inherent  mobility  of  the  ships.  Of  the  glories 
which  a  future  might  have  brought  to  Wolfe  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  by  what  he  did.  He  showed  persistence,  endurance, 
and  courage  ;  for  genius  there  was  little  scope.  The  landing 
at  the  Anse  du  Foulon  may  have  indicated — probably  did 
indicate — acuteness  of  perception  and  quickness  to  act  on  it, 
though  it  may  have  been  merely  a  piece  of  singularly  good 
luck.  For  the  rest,  his  death  embalmed  the  memory  of  his 
heroism,  and  has  enormously  exaggerated  his  fame ;  but  to 
speak  of  him,  as  Mr.  Doughty  does  frequently,  of  him,  the 
victor  in  one  petty  skirmish,  as  of  one  who  can  only  be 
fittingly  compared  with  Nelson,  the  man  of  a  hundred  fights 
and  of  the  battles  of  giants,  is  carrying  hero-worship  into 
the  region  of  the  grotesque. 
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Art.  VII. — For  Sonnenaufgang  :  Soziales  Drama  (1889) — 
Das  Friedensfest:  e\n  Familienkatastrophe  (1890) — Einsame 
Menschen:  Drama  (1891) — College  Crompton:  Komodie 
(1892) — Die  Weber  ;  Schauspiel  (1892-3) — Bahnwdrter 
Thiel:  Der  Aposlel :  Novelistische  Studien  (1893)  — 
Hanneles  Himmelfahrt:  eine  Traumdichtung  (1893)  — 
Horian  Oeyer  (1896) — Die  versunkene  Olocke:  Marchen- 
drama  (1897) — Sehluck  und  Jau :  Spiel  zu  Scherz  und 
Schimpf  (1900) — Michael  Kramer ;  Drama  (1900) — Der  rote 
Hahn:  Tragikomodie  (1901) — Der  arme  Heinrich:  eine 
deutsohe  Saga  (1902).  By  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Ber¬ 
lin  :  S.  Fischer. 

HATEVER  may  be  said  for  contemporary  literature  much 
of  it  is  sad ;  one  cause  of  this  characteristic  is  the 
commonplace  one  of  fashion.  Ibsen  and  the  French  realists 
between  them  have  set  the  mode ;  a  sort  of  new  Byronism 
is  the  outcome.  Nor  could  anything  speak  more  strongly 
of  the  potency  of  this  cause  than  the  likeness  which  exists 
between  the  ‘  Young  Norse  ’  and  the  ‘  Young  German  * 
writers,  both  of  which  schools  have  grown  out  of  Ibsen  and 
an  infusion  of  French  literature.  But  neither  Young  Norway 
nor  Young  Germany  is  influenced  more  by  Ibsen’s  power 
than  by  the  French  naturalists ;  so  that  as  regards  the 
Fatherland  the  familiar  quotation  about  *  Grsecia  capta  ’  has 
been  exemplified  once  more.  The  Freie  Buhne  of  Berlin, 
like  our  Independent  Theatre  and  our  Stage  Society,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  French  Theatre  Libre,  and  should  offer 
sacrifices  to  the  genius  of  M.  Antoine.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  read  either  the  novels  or  the  plays  which  have  sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  young  Germany  without  noting  their 
tribute  to  Zolaismus.  On  us  the  tradition  of  fimile  Zola  has 
descended  somewhat  mildly,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  a  tedious 
documentation  and  exactness  to  facts  in  which  the  dull  wits 
delight. 

‘  iEmilium  circa  ludum  faber  imus  et  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  aere  capillos  ’ 

(which  accords  with  one  reading  of  the  passage).  But  the 
true  Zola  ‘  game,’  as  Horace  expresses  it,  is  not  this.  It  is 
a  special  attitude  towards  Fate  and  the  gods  and  human 
nature,  more  particularly  towards  feminine  human  nature. 
This  attitude  the  Young  Norse  and  the  Young  German 
writers  at  the  outset  for  the  most  part  adopted  likewise. 
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It  sat  rather  awkwardly  on  the  Teutonic  character.  On 
the  crest  of  this  wave  of  tendency  in  Germany  comes  the 
one  man  perhaps  who  will  gain  for  it  permanent  considera¬ 
tion  in  literature,  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  There  is,  of  course, 
his  contemporary  Suderinann,  who  has  been  even  more 
fortunate  than  his  brother  dramatist  in  winning  the 
applause  of  the  theatre.  ‘  Heimat  ’  (which  we  know  as 
‘  Magda’)  is  probably,  taking  the  suffrages  of  Europe  as  a 
whole,  the  best-known  play  on  the  boards.  To  Hauptmann, 
Sudermann  stands  in  a  relation  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
Bjornson  has  held  beside  Ibsen.  Naturally,  in  each  case 
the  antitype  is  inferior  to  the  prototype.  Sudermann,  like 
Bjornson,  owns  a  very  keen  sensitiveness  to  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling,  quickness  in  seizing  them,  and,  so  to 
say,  photographing  them  in  art.  Bjornson  has  more  than 
once  anticipated  in  some  production,  good  but  inferior,  one 
of  Ibsen’s  masterpieces.  On  Sudermann — conspicuously  in 
‘  Magda  ’ — one  may  see  blowing  the  same  Ibsenish  breeze 
which  at  first  fanned  Hauptmann’s  sails.  But  the  younger 
of  the  two  Germans  has  much  more  in  him  than  has  his 
colleague;  he  carries  a  heavier  cargo,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  talent  will  in  the  end  surel}’’  be  recognised. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  scarcely  past  the  forties;  and 
was  not  over  thirty-five  when  he  had  been  acclaimed  by  the 
enthusiastic  as  Germany’s  greatest  poet  since  Goethe.  He 
has  already  found  his  Boswell,  the  excellent  Herr  Paul 
Schlenther,  one  quite  of  ‘  the  school,’  a  diligent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  ‘  Neue  Kundschau,’  who  sagely  writes :  ‘  The 
‘  reader  who  passes  from  the  “  socialist  ”  drama  “  Before 
‘  “  Sunrise  ”  (“  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  ”)  to  this  “  Family- 
‘  “  Catastrophe  ”  (“  Einsame  Menschen  ” — “  Lonely  Lives  ”) 
‘  has  the  sense  of  passing  from  field,  farm,  and  garden,  to 
‘  the  inside  of  a  house.’ 

Certainly  it  is  as  much  as  is  good  for  any  man  to  have 
found  at  thirty-five  a  complacent  Boswell  of  this  type.  And 
if  Hauptmann  fails  to  satisfy  the  hopes  he  has  raised,  it 
will  be  chiefly  because  of  the  rather  extravagant  applause 
with  which  his  greatest  work  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’  has  been 
received. 

Of  Hauptmann’s  life  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  He 
is  a  Silesian,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  points  of  curious  similarity  between  his  life  and  Shake¬ 
speare’s.  Both,  sprung  from  the  well-to-do  middle  class  and 
enjoying  sufficient  means  in  the  days  of  their  schooling,  saw 
their  fathers  grow  poorer  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  (for 
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John  Shakespeare  was  in  effect  a  bankrupt)  before  they  grew 
old  enough  to  earn  their  own  living ;  and  each  of  the  two, 
despite  the  warning  which  such  experience  might  afford, 
contracted  an  early  marriage.  It  was  only  after  his  marriage 
that  Hauptmann  made  any  stay  in  the  capital,  leaving, 
it  would  seem,  his  wife  to  the  care  of  his  parents — Shake¬ 
speare  did  precisely  the  same ;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
German  like  the  English  poet  came  into  contact  with  the 
intellectual  life,  especially  with  the  dramatic  surroundings 
which  determined  his  walk  in  literature.  But  Hauptmann’s 
marriage,  it  would  seem,  was  not  an  imprudent  one  in  any 
worldly  sense ;  certainly  no  period  of  horse-holding  fell  to 
his  lot;  nor  was  he  ever  an  actor  himself.  It  appears  to 
have  been  partly  through  the  kindness  of  an  uncle  that  he 
was  freed  from  any  thought  of  earning  his  bread  by  trade  or 
handicraft ;  he  always  contemplated  an  artistic  career.  Only 
at  first  it  was  to  sculpture  that  he  turned.  The  winter  of 
1883-4  he  passed  in  a  studio  in  Borne.  In  1885  he  married. 
Then  in  1889  he  went  to  Berlin  and  made  friends  with 
‘  Young  Germany  ’  in  the  person  of  Arno  Holz  and  others, 
and  in  the  same  year  produced  the  first  work  which  the 
public  knew,  the  play  ‘  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  ’  (‘  Before 

Sunrise  ’) . 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  piece  is  its 
technical  accomplishment.  There  are  one  or  two  slightly 
awkward  moments,  visible  hitches  in  the  swing  of  the 
action.  But  on  the  whole  the  personages  move  across  the 
scene  with  a  precision  and  intention  which  are  remarkable ; 
for  the  characters  are  numerous,  and  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  tolerably  complicated.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  not 
much  ‘  conviction  ’  in  ‘  Before  Sunrise,’  and  at  first  blush  it 
is  conviction  combined  with  technical  inefliciency  which  one 
is  disposed  to  look  for  in  a  first  attempt.  But  then  it  may 
be  urged  there  is  not  much  conviction  in  ‘  Titus  Andronicus.’ 
The  ground  idea  of  Hauptmann’s  maiden  play  is  excellent. 
In  Silesia  you  have,  or  had,  a  race  of  peasant  proprietors,  no 
more  cultivated  nor  fit  for  the  possession  of  wealth  than 
peasant  proprietors  in  most  countries,  in  Zola’s  ‘  La  Beauce  ’ 
for  example.  But,  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of  coal  under 
their  freeholds,  many  had  risen  to  be  capitalists  of  a  kind. 
Everybody  who  has  travelled  in  Silesia  knows  how  tall 
chimneys,  shafts,  and  smoke  alternate  with  the  charming 
valleys  and  natural  beauties  of  this  country.  One  of  those 
suddenly  enriched  families  is  that  of  the  Krauses :  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  father,  two  daughters  (Martha  and  Helene),  and 
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their  stepmother.  Into  it  has  married  Hoffmann,  Martha’s 
husband,  a  wide-awake  engineer,  who  knows  how  to  make 
the  best  of  the  property.  And  to  the  same  place  comes, 
to  inquire  into  the  labour  question,  Alfred  Loth,  the 
Socialist,  who,  as  it  happens,  is  an  old  college  friend  of 
Hoffmann. 

The  feebleness  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Krause  household  (all  except  Helene)  have  come  straight 
out  of  ‘  La  Terre.’  It  would  needlessly  offend  the  sense  of 
the  reader  were  we  even  to  suggest  all  the  intrigues  which 
are  revealed  in  the  short  space  of  these  five  acts.  They 
are  enough  to  furnish  matter  for  Zola’s  habitual  three 
or  four  hundred  pages.  And  they  are  dragged  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  heels.  They  are  not  necessary  to  the  plot  of 
the  play,  which  depends  not  on  the  immorality,  but  on  the 
alcoholism  of  the  Krauses.  At  best  they  serve  only  to  show 
how  miserable  and  utterly  impossible  was  Helene’s  life.  She 
had  been  educated  at  Herrnhut,  and  had  only  of  late  come 
home  to  find  herself  placed  rather  in  the  position  of  Imogen : 
her  father  utterly  besotted,  her  stepmother  without  conduct, 
ready  to  marry  Helene  to  a  Cloten  of  a  young  peasant,  Kahl 
by  name,  who  is  Frau  Krause’s  nephew  and  lover  at  once. 
Of  course,  Helene  falls  in  love  with  the  high-minded  Loth. 
But  it  belongs  neither  to  his  character  nor  to  her  up-bring¬ 
ing  that  she  should  have  given  herself  to  him  so  readily 
and  completely  as  she  does.  The  great  scene  of  the  play 
is  that  wherein  Loth  is  persuaded  by  Dr.  Schimmelpfennig 
(he  is  the  doctor  of  modern  fiction,  almost  the  only  one,  the 
same  who  figures  continually  in  Zola’s  pages,  as  in  Lucas 
Malet’s  ‘  Sir  Richard  Calmady,’  and  in  how  many  other 
novels  formed  on  the  ‘  problem  ’  pattern)  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lute  madness  to  marry  into  a  family  so  steeped  in  alcoholism 
as  is  this  :  Hoffmann’s  wife,  Martha,  is  a  confirmed  dninkard. 
Loth  therefore  goes  away,  leaving  a  letter  for  Helene ;  and 
she,  all  hope  departed,  stabs  herself,  in  the  Greek  fashion,  off 
the  stage.  The  final  scene,  the  servant  discovering  the  body 
and  running  screaming  through  the  house,  even  if  it  does 
suggest  melodrama,  is  yet  natural  and  fine,  and  one  cannot 
wonder  that  the  play  made  a  great  impression  in  Berlin. 
Yet  without  doubt  part  of  its  celebrity  was  gained  by  illegi¬ 
timate  means,  through  its  unnecessary  and  exaggerated 
‘  naturalism.’ 

The  two  plays  of  Hauptmann  which  followed  ‘Before 
*  Sunrise,’  and  touching  which  Herr  Schlenther  makes  the 
interesting  remark  quoted  above,  are  ‘  Das  Friedensfest  ’ 
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(‘  The  Christmas  Party,*  or  ‘  The  Family  Festival  ’  *)  and 
*  Einsame  Menschen  ’  ('■  Lonely  Lives  ’).t  The  second  shows 
the  influence  of  Ibsen  even  more  strongly  than  ‘  Before  Sun- 
‘  rise  ’  betrays  that  of  Zola.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
persuade  oneself  that  Anna  Mahr  did  not  take  the  steamer 
‘  to  town,’  as  Ibsen’s  young  women  always  do,  before  she 
came  in  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Vockerat  family.  One 
feels  almost  defrauded  of  a  right  when  one  realises  that 
Johannes  and  Anna  cannot  by  the  kindest  of  translators  be 
made  to  talk  of  going  up  on  ‘  the  great  high  mountains,’ 
as  Ibsen’s  folk  do  (in  English)  when  they  are  bent  on 
absorbing  philosophy  and  affronting  the  proprieties;  and 
that  we  have  nothing  more  like  a  fjord  that  the  Miiggelsee, 
near  Berlin.  But  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  Vockerats 
live  on  the  shores  of  the  Miiggelsee,  just  because  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  mind  while  writing  ‘  Einsame  Menschen  ’  was 
haunted  by  airs  from  the  Christiana  fjord.  The  plot  of 
‘  Lonely  Lives  ’  is  very  simple,  and  delightfully  ‘  Norse.’ 
Johannes  Vockerat,  the  son  of  pious  parents,  has  married, 
when  very  young,  Kathe,  a  wife  who  appears  absolutely 
without  fault,  but  is  no  companion  for  her  husband.  It  is 
a  natural  touch  that  she  is  anxious  herself  to  secure  one 
Braun,  a  discontented  ineffective  artist,  as  an  intimate  of 
the  household — not  because  she  has  any  liking  for  Braun, 
but  because  she  is  incapable  of  enduring  a  life  with  Johannes. 
Then  the  inevitable  Hilda- Wrangel  young  woman  (Anna 
Mahr)  comes  on  the  scene.  At  first  she  wins  all  hearts; 
in  the  end  the  old  Vockerats  and  Kathe,  the  wife,  see  that 
she  must  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  have  been  a  natural  drama 
if  Anna  had  been  an  episode  only.  When,  after  her  de¬ 
parture,  Johannes  takes  a  boat  and  drowns  himself  (‘  in  the 
‘  fjord,’  so  to  say),  the  reader  feels  that  the  note  has  been 
forced — that  the  author  has  played  to  a  taste  which  is  not 
his  own. 

‘  The  Christmas  Party,’  or  ‘  The  Family  Festival,’  is  a  more 
real,  more  persuasive  work  than  ‘  Lonely  Lives,’  and  shows 
Hauptmann  visibly  on  the  way  to  find  himself.  In  essentials 
we  are  still  in  the  Ibsen  region :  that  means  that  the  drama 
which  the  characters  of  ‘  Das  Friedensfest  ’  create  or  undergo 
is  entirely  one  of  feeling.  It  means,  further,  that  the 


*  ‘  The  Coming  of  Peace’  (London  :  Duckworth)  is  the  title  Mrs. 
Janet  Achurch  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Wheeler  give  to  their  excellent  translation. 
Such  a  title  is  somewhat  too  fantastical 
t  Well  translated  by  Mary  Morison  (London  :  Heinenmuu). 
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people  who  play  in  it  are  not  ‘  your  even  Christians,’  but 
abnormal  creatures,  the  outcome  of  our  age  of  universal 
doubt.  Ibsen’s  characters  are  not  unreal,  though  they  are 
abnormal,  and  though  they  now  and  again  touch  the  skirts 
of  insanity.  One  can  say  the  same  of  the  personages  in 
‘  Das  Friedensfest.’  The  Scholzes  are  a  family  in  whom 
discontent  is  the  ruling  motive  of  life.  The  daughter 
Augusta  is  on  the  margin  of  sour  old-maidhood ;  Bobert, 
the  eldest  brother,  is  her  male  counterpart,  an  invertebrate 
cynic,  hating  his  journalistic  work,  but  without  courage  to 
try  something  new.  Only  Wilhelm  is  saved  by  an  artistic 
gift,  and  still  more  by  the  good  luck  of  getting  engaged 
to  Ida  Buchner.  The  fixed  discontent  which  is  the  portion 
of  the  children  they  have  inherited  from  their  father.  Dr. 
Scholz.  It  had  been  his  fate  to  marry  a  stupid  girl  twenty 
years  his  junior,  and  this  had  soured  his  existence;  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  false  charge  of  infidelity  against  his 
wife,  and  cynically  to  discuss  the  matter  before  his  own 
groom;  for  which  Wilhelm  had  struck  his  father,  and 
banished  himself  from  home.  Old  Scholz,  too,  had  long 
left  his  household  ;  he  returns  unexpectedly  this  very  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve — to  die,  as  it  turns  out.  And  Wilhelm  is  brought 
by  Ida  Buchner  to  humble  himself  and  ask  pardon.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  father  shows  that  he  has  a  heart.  On  the  con¬ 
ventional  stage  such  scenes  pass  constantly,  and  make  no 
impression.  But  here  Hauptmann  has  handled  his  characters 
in  a  masterly  fashion. 

In  the  play  which  follows  ‘  Das  Friedensfest  ’  the  author 
rises  to  the  height  of  his  power,  at  any  rate  in  realistic 
prose  drama.  This  play  is  the  celebrated  ‘Weavers’  (‘Die 
‘  Weber’),*  which  has  been  acted  more  than  once  in  London. 
After  ‘  Heimat,’  ‘  Die  Weber  ’  is  the  most  celebrated  German 
play.  What  adds  to  its  interest  is  the  fact  that  we  here 
see  Hauptmann  escaping  from  direct  French  and  Northern 
influences,  and  becoming  more  truly  himself.  From  this 
time  forward  his  art  is  full-grown.  There  is  therefore  no 
reason  to  consider  closely  its  chronological  sequence  from 
this  point.  Bather  we  will  attempt  to  group  the  plays  in 
certain  classes,  and  see  how  the  genius  of  the  author  has 
expressed  itself  in  various  forms.  In  his  earliest  acted  play 
we  saw  Hauptmann  occupied  with  peasant  life,  but  not  in  a 
very  independent  spirit ;  in  ‘  The  Weavers,’  and  in  certain 
others  that  follow,  he  deals  with  the  same  theme  in  a  fashion 


*  Transl.  by  Mary  Morison  (London:  Heinemann). 
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which  is  natural  to  himself.  ‘The  Weavers  ’  is  the  story  of 
the  short-lived  strike  and  revolt  of  half-starved  Silesian 
hand-loom  weavers,  who,  like  those  in  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  dales  forty  years  ago,  like  many  who  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  villages  around  Rouen,  strove  vainly  against 
fate  and  the  advance  of  machinery.  The  whole  sentiment 
and  principle  of  this  play  is  un-Ibsenish,  for  with  Ibsen  the 
individual  is  always  in  the  foreground,  and  the  society  in 
which  he  lives  is  interesting  only  as  an  element — a  forming 
element — generally  hostile  to  his  individuality.  The  ‘  Pillars 
‘  of  Society  ’  and  ‘  The  Enemy  of  Society  ’  (or  ‘  of  the  People  ’) 
give  the  typical  instances  of  Ibsen’s  view  of  ‘  the  general.’ 
In  ‘  The  Weavers,’  on  the  contrary,  no  single  person  is  con¬ 
spicuous,  though  the  religious  old  Hilfe  is  the  most  indi¬ 
vidual  of  his  class.  The  household  to  which  we  are  first 
introduced  is  meant  to  be  typical  merely.  All  the  other 
figures,  Baumert  and  his  family,  the  soldier  Moriz  Jiger,  the 
weaver  in  the  upper  storey,  Ansorge,  and  so  forth,  are 
separate  and  distinctive  in  their  fashion ;  they  play  each  one 
a  necessary  part  in  the  drama.  But  no  one  is  specially  in¬ 
teresting  for  and  by  himself.  The  crowning  scene  of  the 
drama,  where  the  little  child  Mielchen  describes  with  glee 
the  shooting  by  the  soldiers,  where  old  Hilfe  falls  dead,  an 
innocent  victim,  and  his  blind  wife  speaks  to  him  and  gets 
no  answer,  produce  a  culminating  efiect  which  is  not  far 
from  being  tremendous  on  the  stage.  It  recalls  the  last 
scene  in  ‘  Les  Aveugles  ’  of  Maeterlinck.  And  yet  from  a 
purely  literary  standpoint  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
effect  is  altogether  rightly  gained. 

By  a  happy  analogy,  Hauptmann’s  ‘descent’  into  this 
terrible  world  of  want  and  revenge  has  been  compared  with 
Aeneas’s  ‘  descensus  Averni  ’  in  search  of  Anchises.  For  the 
poet’s  grandfather  was  a  Silesian  weaver,  and  his  father, 
Robert  Hauptmann,  had  sat  at  the  loom.  No  doubt  the 
study  awoke  slumbering  instincts,  for  since  then  our  author 
has  written  several  dramas  of  peasant  life  or  the  life  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  first  and  most  important  division  of 
Hauptmann’s  prose  dramas  includes  all  those  which  deal 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  ‘  Before  Sunrise  ’  hardly 
belongs  to  that  class,  for  although  the  drama  passes  in  the 
home  of  a  Silesian  peasant,  and  most  of  the  characters 
speak  dialect,  yet  the  three  chief  actors — Helene,  Hoffmann, 
and  Loth — belong  by  birth  or  education  to  the  middle  class. 
‘  The  Weavers  ’  really  inaugurates  what  we  may  call  the 
platt-deutsch  dramas,  using  the  word  platt-deutsch  not  in 
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its  true  etymological  significance,  but,  as  it  is  often  used 
in  conversation,  to  denote  any  dialect  of  the  common  folk. 
That  Hauptmann  himself  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
element  of  dialect,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
that  realistic  feature  in  the  dramas  to  which  it  belongs, 
appears  from  many  circumstances.  For  one  thing,  he  has 
written  ‘  The  Weavers  *  in  a  language  so  unintelligible  to 
the  average  playgoer  that  it  has  of  necessity  been  partially 
translated  into  a  more  audible  and  readable  form ;  and  he 
has  done  the  same  with  ‘  Hannele.’  In  ‘  Henschel  the  Job- 
‘  master  ’  (‘  Fuhrmann  Henschel  ’)  again  the  author  insists 
on  introducing  the  Homan  ‘  a  ’  into  the  midst  of  his  usual 
Gothic  type,  to  express  a  vowel-sound  which  is  not  known 
to  educated  German  speech ;  just  as,  for  instance,  we  should 
have  to  print  a  special  ‘  u  ’  if  we  wanted  to  distinguish  the 
Yorkshire  pronunciation  of  that  vowel  (e.g.  in  ‘  Hull  ’=u  in 
‘  full  ’).  In  truth,  for  every  reason,  the  series  of  lower-class 
dramas — folk-dramas  we  may  call  them — ‘The  Weavers,’ 
‘  The  Beaver  Coat  ’  (‘  Der  Biperpelz  ’),  ‘  Hannele,’  ‘  Henschel 
‘  the  Jobmaster,*  and  ‘  The  Red  Cock,’  or  ‘  Blood-red  Cock  ’  * 
(‘  Der  rote  Hahn  ’)  deserve  a  place  to  themselves. 

The  second  of  these  five  plays  is  a  fair,  but  not  a  very 
original  comedy.  For,  as  has  been  noticed  in  criticisms, 
‘  The  Beaver  Coat  ’  (a  thieves’  comedy)  follows  much  the 
same  lines  as  a  well-known  piece  of  Von  Kleist’s,  ‘  Der 
‘  zerbrochene  Krug.’  It  introduces  us  to  a  sort  of  mixture 
between  Justice  Shallow  and  Dogberry,  an  Amtsvorsteher 
von  Wehrhahn,  whose  business  it  is  of  course  to  get  upon 
the  wrong  scent  of  the  matter  of  the  stolen  coat.  Comedy 
is  not  Hauptmann’s  natural  bent ;  and  nothing  could  be  a 
better  proof  of  the  fact  than  the  grimness  which  overtakes 
him  when  he  writes  some  years  later  a  sort  of  continuation 
of  ‘  The  Beaver  Coat,’  ‘  The  Red  Cock,’  although  even  here 
there  is  some  very  tolerable  fooling  with  Von  Wehrhahn 
and  others. 

*  Hannele,’  f  in  many  of  its  distinctive  features,  stands  apart 
from  all  the  others  of  this  group.  The  scene  lies  in  a  night 
refuge,  whither  the  child  Hannele  has  been  brought  by  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  gamekeeper;  the  doctor  is  sent  for. 

*  The  blood-red  cock  was  to  crow  over  the  world  on  the  dawning 
of  the  ‘  Twilight  of  the  Gods,’  which  was  a  symbolic  way  of  saying 
the  world  was  to  be  burnt  up.  To-day  ‘  der  rote  Hahn  ’  is  a  folk- 
name  for  fire. 

t  Translated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Archer  (London :  Hcinemann). 
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Before  Hannele  is  carried  in  we  have  a  little  scene  among  the 
casuals  themselves,  just  such  a  one  as  Maxim  Gorky  might 
have  given  us.  But  then,  as  a  fact,  Zola  might  have  done 
this  special  scene  almost  in  the  same  way.  That  is  to  say 
it  is  deftly  realistic — there  is  a  young  woman  and  an  old  one 
psalm-singing;  a  thieving  old  man  and  a  young  ne’er-do- 
weel  who  runs  after  the  girl.  It  makes  an  extraordinarily 
telling  contrast  to  what  is  to  follow.  Neither  these  roughs, 
nor  the  middle- class  or  respectable  class  folk  (Gothwald  the 
schoolmaster  and  Seidel  the  gamekeeper,  who  bring  in  the 
half-drowned  Hannele,  the  parish  officers,  or  the  doctor, 
Wachler)  who  group  themselves  by  Hannele’s  bedside  and 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  casuals  (in  an  objective 
sense),  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  of  ‘  Hannele,’  but 
the  supernatural  beings  called  into  existence  by  the  child’s 
imagination  or  her  faith  as  she  passes  from  life  to  death. 
The  child  herself  and  her  story  are  inexpressibly  pathetic; 
a  being  utterly  forlorn  and  abandoned  on  this  shoal  of 
time.  Her  mother  has  died  not  long  since,  and  she  has 
been  left  to  the  care  of  a  brutal  stepfather,  so  that  at  last 
she  goes  to  drown  herself  in  the  millpond.  She  has  been 
rescued  and  brought  here,  but  too  late,  as  the  doctor  has 
to  certify  just  as  the  curtain  falls.  In  her  moment  of 
agony  Hannele  has  a  glorified  vision  of  her  schoolmaster 
and  of  angels,  and  then  of  her  father  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
‘  The  Stranger,’  until  the  heavenly  beings  descend  to  carry  her 
soul  to  heaven — her  Himmelfahrt.  On  the  human  side  all 
is  extremely  natural,  utterly  real ;  but  on  the  supernatural 
side  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pronounce  a  verdict.  Criticism  has 
at  the  least  smiled  at  the  golden  green  light  with  which  by 
direction  the  stage  is  flooded  when  the  supernatural  beings 
appear.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  golden  green  light  in  itself, 
only  one  is  brought  rather  sharply  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  ‘  piece  ’  and  not  reality.  The  supernatural 
beings  have  nothing  natural  about  them,  which  of  course 
sounds  like  a  truism,  yet  in  a  sense  they  are  the  personages 
of  the  drama.  It  is  the  moment  of  Hannele’s  passage  from 
life  to  death,  from  earth  to  heaven,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  play,  not  any  event  in  her  earthly  life.  And  though 
there  are  bits  which  strongly  remind  one  of  Maeterlinck, 
it  lacks  the  unity  of  his  atmosphere.  Had  it  been  a 
‘  mystery  ’  of  the  mediaeval  type,  and  the  angels  and  such¬ 
like  quite  at  home,  the  mortals  appearing  strangers,  it  had 
been  more  complete.  Howbeit,  though  one  cannot  call  the 
piece  a  success,  and  though  one  is  at  once  led  to  contrast 
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the  impalpabilities  of  an  age  of  unfaith  with  the  homely 
conviction  of  ‘  Everyman,’  one  is  glad  that  the  thing  should 
have  been  tried.  It  is  a  something  added  to  the  stock  of 
literature. 

The  sense  of  the  supernatural  still  lingers  slightly  about . 
another  folk-drama,  ‘  Henschel  the  Jobmaster.’  This  piece 
comes,  in  time,  half  a  dozen  years  after  ‘  Hannele,’  but  it 
stands  next  to  it  in  the  order  of  folk-dramas.  There  is  no 
more  than  a  waft  of  supernaturalism  here ;  and  this  comes 
in  the  first  act  and  the  last.  In  essentials  the  piece  is  a 
realistic  drama,  not  so  striking  as  ‘The  Weavers,’  but  with 
fuller  characterisation.  The  extraordinary  precision  with 
which  each  of  a  tolerably  large  list  of  personages  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  is  alone  sufficient  proof  that  dialogue,  when 
properly  used,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  give  the  essentials  of 
character. 

‘  Willem  ’  Henschel  is  a  jobmaster  attached  to  the  ‘  Grey 
‘  Swan,’  in  a  Silesian  summer  resort.  The  owner  of  his 
house  is  one  Siebenhaar,  a  ‘  Herr,’  but  not  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  for  he  has  borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  of  his 
tenant  at  the  outset  of  the  play,  and  at  the  end  is  bankrupt. 
Henschel  seems  to  live  in  the  basement  and  to  share  the 
court  of  the  public-house  opposite.  There  are  various  drivers 
and  dealers,  &c.,  young  and  old,  in  the  same  business  as 
Henschel ;  some  under  him,  some  not.  At  the  opening  of 
the  drama  Frau  Henschel  is  lying  ill  a-bed,  dying,  in  fact, 
her  six  months  child  Gustla  (Augusta)  in  the  cradle  by  her 
side.  Hanna  Scholl  is  a  girl  who  has  been  got  in  to  do  the 
housework  till  the  mother  is  up  again.  Naturally,  nothing 
Hanna  does  is  good  in  Mrs.  Henschel’s  eyes ;  and  Hanna  has 
not  a  grain  of  softheartedness  for  the  invalid.  The  double 
jealousy  of  the  wife  and  the  hausfrau  are  admirably  sug¬ 
gested,  and  the  woman’s  essential  unselfishness,  along  with 
continual  complaining.  In  the  end  nothing  will  satisfy  her 
but  that  Henschel  shall  promise  never  to  marry  Hanna. 
This  last  scene  of  the  first  act  is  improved  by  the  presence 
of  the  cool-headed  ‘  Mr.’  Siebenhaar.  To  both  it  comes  to 
seem  only  the  act  of  a  woman  unnerved  and  hysterical.  Later 
in  the  play  Siebenhaar  says  to  Henschel — 

‘  Ah  yes,  yes.  I  do  remember  something  of  it  [the  promise).  Yes, 
it  was  ^most  on  her  deathbed.  But  to  tell  you  frankly,  I  didn’t  take 
it  a.s  a  serious  promise  at  the  time.  Your  wife  was  unnerved,  alto¬ 
gether  unnerved.  It  was  a  part  of  her  illness.  No,  that  doesn’t  seem 
to  me  the  principal  question.  The  real  question  is — Is  Hanna 
altogether  the  woman  for  you  7  ’ 
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Yet,  as  a  fact,  Frau  Henschel  the  first  had  far  better  means 
than  anyone  else  to  see  into  the  character  of  Frau  Henschel 
the  second,  and  ‘  all  those  tears  *  of  the  drama  came  from 
Henschel’s  breaking  his  pi‘omise. 

And  yet  the  marriage  with  the  housekeeper  was  almost 
inevitable,  as  in  that  rank  of  life  second  marriages  are. 
Who,  as  the  father  asks,  was  to  look  after  the  little  Gustla  ? 

‘  She  does  it  well.  Moreover,  she  has  a  head  upon  her 
‘  shoulders.  For  reckoning  I  never  saw  the  like  of  her.’ 
Henschel  regards  other  matters  with  the  philosophy  of  his 
class,  just  such  a  touch  of  nature  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  on  the  English  boards. 

And  the  marriage  takes  place.  Hanna  has  no  hesitation 
in  giving  the  conge  to  Franz,  who  is  her  child’s  father,  so 
soon  as  she  sees  that  Henschel,  with  money  put  by,  is  a 
suitable  husband.  Then  all  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 
Between  Act  II  and  Act  III  there  is  an  interval  of  six  or 
seven  years,  during  which  Henschel’s  own  child,  Gustla,  has 
died,  and  Hanna’s  child,  Bertha,  has  lived  with  the  woman’s 
parents  till  Henschel  fetches  her  to  his  house,  a  child  of  six. 
Hanna  is  disgusted  :  she  has  not  the  smallest  natural  affection 
for  the  bairn,  and  Henschel  with  the  little  Bertha  in  his  arms 
takes  to  frequenting  the  ‘  Grey  Swan  ’  opposite.  Three  acts 
are  taken  in  developing  this  decay  of  happiness,  showing 
the  shrewish  wife  intriguing  with  various  people,  especi¬ 
ally  with  a  waiter,  George,  a  Saxon,  who  as  such  plays 
here  a  part  such  as  a  South  Briton  might  play  in  a  Scottish 
story.  At  the  end  Henschel  believes  that  his  wife  is 
haunting  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  broken  promise ;  that 
she  had  called  the  little  Gustla ;  for  on  her  deathbed  Frau 
Henschel  the  first  had  uttered  the  hope  that  the  child  might 
go  with  her  to  her  grave.  So  the  once  solid  Fuhrmann  gets 
unhinged  in  his  mind  and  commits  suicide.  ‘  Don’t  you 
‘  hear  her  now  ?  She’s  gone  to  the  wash-stand.  You  can 
‘  hear  the  water  splashing.’  It  is  eerie  and  terrible.  At  last 
comes  the  end,  which  is  told  in  the  way  Hauptmann  gene¬ 
rally  chooses.  Siebenhaar  comes  out  of  Henschel’s  room  as 
pale  as  death.  There  are  a  great  many  characters  in  this 
piece,  and  almost  all  are  individual.  Wermelskirch,  late 
actor,  now  landlord  of  the  ‘  Grey  Swan,’  is  one  of  the  best. 
Siebenhaar  is  good.  The  character  of  Henschel  is  remark¬ 
ably  given,  through  his  rough  dialect  and  scant  vocabulary. 

‘  Der  rote  Hahn,’  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  ‘  The  Beaver  Coat,’  calls  itself  a  tragi-comedy.  The 
tragic  part  is  natural  to  Hauptmann,  the  comic  element  a 
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little  forced.  Of  course  in  a  land  so  full  of  officialism  as  is 
Germany  the  Dogberry  type  is  fair  matter  for  satire  :  and 
the  satire  here  is  quite  just  of  its  kind.  Besides  Von 
Wehrhahn,  who  reappears  from  the  earlier  piece,  we  have 
a  studied  variant  on  Dogberry  in  Eauchhaupt  the  ex¬ 
gendarme.  And  the  plot  of  the  play  is  the  scheme  evolved 
by  the  precious  Frau  Wolff,  who,  by  a  second  marriage  with 
the  shoemaker,  is  now  Frau  Fielitz,  to  set  their  house  on  fire 
and  pocket  the  insurance  money.  The  scheme  answ^ers  the 
better  that  Gustav  Eauchhaupt,  the  imbecile  only  son  of  the 
gendarme,  is  found  with  a  box  of  matches  near  the  scene  of 
the  fire,  and  is  finally  shut  up  in  an  idiot  asylum.  Eauch¬ 
haupt  had  before  been  always  complaining  that  he  could 
not  get  the  boy  so  provided  for,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
death  of  him  at  home.  (A  rather  feeble  comic  element  is 
found  in  the  introduction  of  Eauchhaupt’s  eight  daughters, 
Mieze,  Lotte,  Trude,  Lenchen,  Lieschen,  Mariechen,  Tien- 
chen,  Hannchen,  into  one  scene.)  But  when  the  boy  is 
gone  his  father  misses  him.  Moreover,  he  feels  doubly 
injured  in  that  his  rival  Schulze,  the  gendarme,  brought  the 
incendiarism  home  to  Gustav.  Stupid  though  he  is,  Eauch¬ 
haupt  gets  on  the  traces  of  the  real  culprits.  Other  people 
suspect  the  Fielitzes  ;  but  it  is  nobody’s  interest  save  Eauch¬ 
haupt’s  to  accuse  them.  The  master  scene  of  the  play 
comes  when  old  Frau  Fielitz,  herself  at  death’s  door,  talks 
Eauchhaupt  round.  But  this  final  scene  obtains  its  effect 
chiefiy  through  its  hon*or.  Old  Fielitz  has  gone  out  of  his 
mind.  Dr.  Boxer,  a  sort  of  revived  Siebenhaar,  says  to 
him ;  ‘  Your  pupils  don’t  contract,’  an  unnatural  remark 
from  a  doctor  to  a  patient,  put  in  to  show  us  that  the  man  is 
really  insane  ;  and  as  Frau  Fielitz  dies,  with  the  name  of  her 
first  husband  on  her  lips,  this  second  husband  is  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass  utterly  indifferent,  and  Langheinrich,  the 
blacksmith,  who  is  always  ‘  fidel  ’  (gay),  is  dancing  on  the  roof 
outside  the  window.  The  three  writers,  indeed,  with  whom 
it  is  natural  to  compare  Hauptmann  as  a  drawer  of  folk  life, 
are  Zola  (in  ‘  La  Terre  ’  or  in  ‘  Germinal’),  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  Maxim  Gorky.  The  English  and  the  Eussian  romancer 
have  a  good  deal  in  common.  Hardy’s  peasants,  when  they 
have  nothing  else,  have  always  a  touch  of  poetry  in  them, 
and  a  rude  philosophy ;  occasionally  (in  his  ‘  Trumpet 
‘Major’  say,  or  his  ‘  Woodlanders ’)  he  shows  his  ‘folk’ 
capable  of  romantic  devotion.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  character-drawing  is  not  -with 
the  real  folk  character.  He  is  in  a  sense  the  poet,  the 
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Dichter,  of  English  country  life,  as  no  one  else  is ;  but  his 
heroes  and  heroines  are  of  the  middle  class,  not  of  the 
peasantry.  Sometimes  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  sprung 
from  the  folk  (‘  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,’  ‘  Jude  the 
‘Obscure’).  But  their  creator  differentiates  them  sharply 
from  kith  and  kind.  The  actual  peasants  come  in  almost 
exactly  as  the  ‘  chorus  of  old  men  *  comes  into  so  many  a 
Greek  tragedy. 

Maxim  Gorky  is,  on  the  contrary,  wholly  taken  up  with 
folk  characters ;  educated,  well-to-do  people  have  no  place 
in  his  thoughts  or  his  imagination.  And  Gorky  is  in  every 
way  the  writer  most  likely  to  be  compared  with  Hauptmann, 
seeing  that  the  difficulties  and  the  advantages  which  belong 
to  the  play  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  which  invest 
the  short  story ;  the  temptations  of  the  writer  of  the  one 
beset  him  of  the  other  likewise.  The  closest  comparison 
of  all  would,  of  course,  be  with  the  ‘  Nachtasyl,’  a  play  of 
Gorky’s  which  was  acted  with  great  success  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Hauptmann,  too,  has  had  his  ‘  Nachtasyl  ’  in 
‘  Hannele.’  We  need  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  any 
special  instance  of  either  writer,  bnt  look  to  the  general 
tendency  of  each.  Does  Hauptmann  in  his  idea  of  the 
common  man  lean  most  to  the  side  of  Zola  or  the  side  of 
Gorky  ?  In  ‘  Before  Sunrise  *  he  was  influenced  by  the  former 
writer;  but  that  was  in  his  immaturity.  In  Henschel  he 
has  a  character  nearest  the  type  which  Gorky  might  have 
created — still  nearer  to  the  type  which  Mr.  Hardy  might 
have  drawn.  But  there  is  certainly  in  Hauptmann’s  folk, 
taking  them  all  in  all — in  theTulpes,  Peschkes,  Hankes  who 
appear  for  a  moment  in  ‘  Hannele,’  in  the  Walthers,  Frantzes 
of  ‘  Fuhrmann  Henschel,’  in  Langheinrich  of  ‘  Der  rote 
‘  Hahn  ’ — little  that  partakes  of  the  heroic  nature  of  Gorky’s 
folk,  of  such  characters  as  Ilia  or  Paschka  of  ‘  Les  Trois,*  or 
old  Er^mie,  as  the  Orloffs  in  ‘  Les  D^chus,’  as  Tchelkacha  or 
Serejka  among  ‘  Les  Vagabonds,’  while  there  is  a  good  deal 
which  suggests  the  squalor  and  depravity  of  Zola’s  peasantry 
and  workmen. 

Technically,  again,  Gorky  has  the  advantage  of  Haupt¬ 
mann,  who  has  not  escaped  the  greatest  snare  which  besets 
the  writer  of  plays  or  short  stories.  It  will  be  noticed  how 
seldom  Gorky  has  recourse  to  death  to  heighten  his  effects. 
He  is  so  little  sensible  of  the  need  for  the  conventional 
catastrophe  that  in  one  tale  he  begins  with  the  news  of  the 
hero’s  death  and  then  goes  back  to  recount  the  story  of  his 
life.  Hauptmann  almost  always  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
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effective  but  conventional  suicide  or  sudden  death.  Helene 
Krause  stabs  herself;  Johannes  Vockerat  drowns  himself. 
In  the  ‘  Friedensfest  ’  we  are  let  off  with  the  death  of  old 
Scholz,  the  father.  Frau  Wolff- Fielitz  dies  at  the  end  of 
the  dilogy  which  tells  her  story.  Henscbel  dies.  Florian 
Geyer,  of  whom  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  is  put  to  death ; 
but  then  that  is  historical.  Arnold  Kramer  drowns  himself. 
And  the  master  bellmaker  dies  (as,  indeed,  he  should  do) 
welcoming  the  dawn.  In  ‘  College  Crampton  ’  alone  we 
have  an  ending  without  any  tragic  event.  This  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  higher  art  a  great  defect  though  from 
tha,t  of  dramatic  popularity  it  may  be  a  merit. 

Many  will,  of  course,  say  that  ‘  a  curtain  ’  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  a  play.  One  might  cite  as  an  instance  to  the 
contrary  the  piece  of  Gorky’s  to  which  reference  has  been 
made — ‘  The  Night  Refuge.’  It  is  not — taken  for  all  in  all — 
a  particularly  favourable  specimen  of  Gorky’s  work.  But  it 
has  that  supreme  merit  of  simplicity — a  sort  of  Homeric 
simplicity — which  marks  the  workmanship  of  the  Russian 
school,  and  of  none  other.  There  are  three  deaths,  it  is  true, 
in  this  short  piece ;  but  then  they  are  consistent  with  the 
milieu.  And  the  way  in  which  the  principal  characters  slip 
from  the  stage,  and,  in  the  last  act,  have  disappeared,  is 
almost  a  revolution  in  play-writing. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  make  it  a  reproach  to  Hauptmann 
that  he  does  not  neglect  the  practical  and  popular  side  of 
his  work,  but  on  the  contrary  has  it  constantly  in  mind. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Ibsen  ;  and  the  same  is  constantly 
said  (not  with  perfect  truth)  of  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare 
does,  in  fact,  frequently  sacrifice  stage  effectiveness  to 
reality.  Not  the  less  is  he  always  sensible  of  and  submissive 
to  the  necessities  under  which  his  art  exists.  Obviously  in 
many  pieces — in  ‘  College  Crampton,’  for  instance — Gerhart 
Hauptmann  has  not  set  before  himself  any  higher  purpose 
than  to  furnish  a  reasonably  pleasant  actable  piece.  Many 
little  touches,  as  of  the  windy  scene  in  ‘  Der  rote  Hahn,’ 
or  the  people  looking  out  of  window  at  Langheinrich  in  the 
same  play,  as  in  ‘  Michael  Kramer  ’  of  the  people  talking  in 
the  inner  room  in  Bansch’s  restaurant  when  Michaline  begins 
to  recognise  Arnold’s  voice,  were  intended  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  stage,  and  do  so,  though  they  are  half  lost 
on  the  reader. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  for  the  German  writer  that  he  is 
much  more  than  a  delineator  of  peasant  life.  The  middle- 
class  people  in  his  earlier  plays  are  hardly  a  success; 
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certainly  the  Vockerats  are  not.  ‘  College  Crampton,’  his 
first  artist  piece,  is  actable,  but  unconvincing,  except  in  the 
person  of  the  title-role.  But  the  other  and  later  artist- 
play,  ‘  Michael  Kramer,’  is  a  very  fine  study,  for  which 
more  space  than  lies  at  our  disposal  would  be  needed  to  do 
it  justice.  Hauptmann  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
mere  trappings  of  novelty.  A  country  town  or  some  country 
corner  of  Silesia  appears  again  and  again  as  his  scene.  And 
both  Harry  Crampton  and  Michael  Kramer  are  heads  of  an 
art  school  in  a  Silesian  provincial  town.  Both  are  too 
good  for  their  post.  Harry  Crampton  revenges  himself  on 
fate  by  drinking,  prattling  of  his  consideration  with  the 
*  Herzog  Fritz  August,’  and  quarrelling  with  his  colleagues. 
Michael  Kramer  is  the  type  of  artist  of  which  our  pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  gave  us  examples  in  the  days  when 
^  The  Germ  ’  saw  the  light ;  he  is  severe  as  a  Eoman  father 
and  with  immeasurably  high  ideals  of  art.  A  French 
playwright  would  have  gained  a  cheap  effect  by  making 
Kramer  essentially  a  failure,  and  contrasting  him  with  his 
talented  but  worthless  son.  Hauptmann  does  not  do  that. 
The  conversation  which  Lachmann,  an  old  pupil,  now  mar¬ 
ried,  has  with  the  daughter,  Michaline  Kramer,  is  a  little  am¬ 
biguous  ;  one  is  not  convinced  that  the  chef-d'oeuvre  inconnu 
of  old  Kramer  (a  picture  he  will  not  sell  and  will  scarcely 
show)  is  altogether  a  success.  But  at  least  Lachmann  has 
been  immensely  stimulated  by  it.  The  other  side  of  the 
tableau  is  there :  Arnold,  an  ugly,  unkempt  cub,  who  has 
always  been  treated  with  severity,  or  at  least  a  severe  justice, 
is,  besides  his  moral  inefficiency,  an  artist  too,  really  talented, 
and,  as  Michaline  says  of  him  at  the  end,  ‘  ein  Kind  ’  to  the 
last.  He  is  supposed  to  be  leading  evil  courses ;  he  will 
not  tell  his  father  where  he  passes  his  time.  In  reality,  he 
is  nothing  more  than  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Liese 
Bansch,  the  girl  in  charge  of  Bansch’s  Eestaurant.  He 
is  an  ugly  boy ;  and  there  are  four  grown  men  who  frequent 
the  table  d'hote  at  Bansch’s,  one  of  whom,  Quantmeyer,  is 
Liese’s  official  lover ;  the  two  give  it  out  that  they  are 
engaged.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  these  men  to  make  game  of 
Arnold  Kramer;  Quantmeyer  excites  his  jealousy  to  the 
point  of  desperation.  Liese  had  taken  pity  on  him,  and 
called  on  the  father  hoping  that  he  would  keep  the  boy 
away.  The  only  effect  of  that  visit  is  that  Kramer  finds 
his  son  out  in  deliberate  lying,  and  is  more  disgusted  with 
him  than  heretofore.  It  is  an  admirable  situation  :  the  four 
well-grown  Philistines  and  the  young  artist ;  and  the  scene 
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in  which  Michaline  hears  the  voices  of  the  five :  finally  the 
quarrel  which  ends  in  Arnold’s  being  driven  in  ignominy 
down  the  street ;  this  too  from  the  technical  point  of  view  is 
very  well  managed.  This  scene  ends  Act  III.  When  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  fourth  act  Arnold’s  body  has  been  found  in 
the  river,  and  is  lying  behind  the  curtain  in  Kramer’s  studio. 
Kramer  is  discovered  not  idle,  but  working  on  an  etching. 

‘  Look  what  father  has  been  working  at,’  Michaline  says  to 
Lachmann. 

‘Yes;  a  dead  warrior  in  armour — ’  (He  reads) 

‘  Mit  Erzen  bin  ich  angelegt, 

Der  Tod  war  Knappe  mir.’ 

‘  Michaline  (crying).  I’ve  never  seen  my  father  shed  a  tear,  and 
here  look,  he  has  cried  over  his  work. 

Lachmann.  Michaline,  we  mustn’t  give  way,  must  we  ? 

Michaline.  It  is  wet,  quite  wet,  with  tears.  Ah,  good  God  I 
(Mastering  herself  with  difficulty)  He — he  doesn’t  give 
way,  does  he,  Lachmann  7  But  what  is  it  for  him  in 
reality  !  He’s  ten  years  older. 

Lachmann.  Yes,  but  when  a  man  is  made  to  open  his  heart  to 
himself  at  some  fatal  moment,  I  know  what  it  is.  I’ve 
lost  both  my  father  and  brother.  When  the  worst  is  over, 
his  ship  sails  more  steadily  .  .  .  the  dead  deep  down  .  .  . 
Michaline.  To  get  over  it  .  .  ,  That  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Lachmann.  I  do  not  mean  get  over  it  .  .  . 

Michaline.  Yes,  yes.  It  came  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  1  saw  how 
it  would  be  in  a  flash.  I  felt — If  we  come  up  with  him 
it  will  be  all  right.  If  we  don’t  it  will  be  all  over.  I 
know  Arnold.  I  felt  that.  It  had  all  come  upon  him  at 
once — in  such  a  tangle.  I  saw  how  the  whole  thing  was. 
It  was  all  so  terrible  for  him. 

Lachmann.  We  were  close  behind  him. 

Michaline.  Too  late.  If  he  could  have  known  I  was  there.  A 
word  only :  if  I  could  have  spoken  a  word,  only  a  single 
word.  That  would  have  probably  altered  everything. 
If  those  men  who  were  badgering  him,  if  they  had  caught 
him  and  brought  him  back  ...  1  might  have  called  out 
“  Arnold,  come  with  .  .  .”  (She  cannot  go  on).' 

And  to  the  same  Lachmann,  his  former  pupil,  Kramer 
speaks  as  they  two  light  candles  round  the  bier  : 

‘  “  When  the  Greatest  comes  into  our  life,  then  all  small  things  are 
banished.  It  is  little  things  that  divide  us,  great  things  that  unite  us ; 
do  you  understand  ?  I  mean  that  one  should  be  so  made.  Death  is 
and  will  ever  be  the  Great  Thing  :  Death  and  Love.  Look  I  (Lach- 
mann  comes  forward  and  looks  at  the  corpse)  .  .  .  I’ve  been  to  see  the 
Director.  I  told  him  the  truth  :  why  cbouldn’t  1 7  *  I  have  no  wish 

*  I.e.  declared  the  suicide,  which  Arnold’s  death  was. 
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for  lies  just  now.  What  do  I  care  for  appearances,  I  should  like  to 
know  P  He  was  against  it  .  .  .  It’s  the  women  who  hold  to  that  .  .  . 
The  parson  won’t  go  to  the  grave:  and  indeed  he  couldn’t.  But, 
you  know  that’s  the  same  to  me.  God  is  everything :  the  parson 
nothing.  .  . 

‘  “  Those  lights!  Those  lights  !  .  .  .  {he  gazes  abstractedly  at  the 
dead  and  the  lighted  tapers.)  1  have  burnt  many  candles,  seen  many 
candle  flames  in  my  life,  Lachmann.  But,  but  .  .  .  That  is  a 
different  sort  of  thing  ...  Do  I  frighten  you,  Lachmann  ?  ” 

‘  “  No,  why  should  you  frighten  me  ?  ” 

‘  “  There  are  people,  though,  who  get  frightened.  My  opinion  is 
one  should  not  be  afraid  of  things  in  the  world.  Love — it’s  a  common 
saying — is  strong  as  death.  But  turn  the  saying  round  and  say  as 
surely  “  Death  is  as  mild  as  love.”  * 

Ibsen  has  given  us  the  example  of  a  man  whose  early 
years  and  full  manhood  were  given  to  poetry,  but  who 
threw  it  aside  for  the  sake  of  a  new  ideal,  an  ideal  of  realism 
and  simple  truth  to  fact,  whereby  he  descended  to  the 
baldest  prose.  In  Gerhart  Hauptmann  we  have  the  con¬ 
verse  to  this  picture.  Like  every  young  man  Hauptmann, 
of  course,  wrote  verse  in  his  nonage;  the  faithful  Herr 
Schlenther  has  preserved  some  specimens  of  this  early  verse 
which  otherwise  had  found  oblivion.  Verse  was  not  much 
the  fashion  of  his  set ;  it  was  rather  the  note  of  the 
‘  young  ’  school  in  Berlin,  as  in  Christiana,  to  despise  such 
things.  They  would  rather  hear  their  brach  howl  in  plait 
deutseh.  With  the  single  exception  of  a  few  lines  of  verse 
with  which  ‘  Hannele  ’  ends,  Hauptmann  for  his  first  eight 
years  of  known  authorship  was  a  prose  dramatist  of  the 
realist  school.  Then  of  a  sudden  (1897)  he  threw  upon  the 
world  like  a  bombshell  his  ‘  Versunkene  Glocke,’  ‘  The 
‘  Sunken  Bell.’  * 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  literature  of  such  high  merit 
and  originality  have  been  received  so  well  as  this.  Those 
who  were  alre^y  of  the  Hauptmann  party  were  enthusiastic, 
and  the  anti- realists  rejoiced  over  the  author  as  over  a  sinner 
that  repented.  It  was  hailed  as  the  finest  German  poem 
since  Goethe’s  day ;  and  some  went  further  still  and  were 
not  afraid  to  place  it  in  a  category  near  to  ‘  Faust.’  What 
speaks  well  for  the  moderation  and  sound  sense  of  Haupt¬ 
mann  is  that  he  has  allowed  the  thing  to  stand  apart;  has 
not  immediately  flooded  the  world  with  inferior  copies  of 
this  masterpiece.  The  experience  is  not  unknown  to  us  of 

*  Translated  by  C.  H.  Meltzer  (London :  Heinemann). 
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a  poet,  acclaimed  by  his  admirers  as  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  of  our  time,  making  haste  to  seize  his  market  and  pro¬ 
ducing  one  play  in  blank  verse  after  another  till  the  public 
which  shouted  itself  hoarse  the  second  and  the  third  time 
began  to  grow  cool.  Hauptmann  did  not,  because  of  his 
success  with  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell,’ give  up  his  old  realistic  drama, 
nor  prose  drama  of  other  kinds.  ‘  Puhrmann  Henschel,’ 

‘  Michael  Kramer,’  and  ‘  Der  rote  Hahn  ’  have  all  three 
followed  the  poetical  drama.  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’  was 
immediately  preceded  by  a  play  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
spoken,  an  effort  in  a  new  direction,  the  historical  piece 
‘  Florian  Geyer,’  which,  though,  to  speak  the  language  of 
some  of  Hauptmann’s  folk-characters,  it  ‘  machte  Kaput  ’  as 
a  piece  for  the  stage,  and  after  its  first  breakdown  has 
found  no  second  ‘  begetter,’  is  well  worth  reading  and  would 
demand  some  notice  here  but  that  all  too  little  space 
remains  to  speak  of  Hauptmann  as  a  poet.  In  the  six 
years  which  have  passed  since  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’  he  has 
produced  two  other  pieces  wholly  or  partly  in  verse,  ‘  Schluck 
‘  und  Jau  ’  aud  ‘  Der  arme  Heinrich,’  which  came  out  last 
year.  But  neither  of  these  can  compare  in  interest  with 
‘  Die  versunkene  Glocke.’ 

The  story  of  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’  many  readers  probably 
know  by  this  time.  Heinrich,  the  bell- founder,  has  just 
completed  his  master-work,  a  beU,  which  is  to  be  hung  in  a 
church  new-built,  not  in  the  valley  where  men  dwell,  but  up 
on  the  mountain.  We  know  that — as  a  mediseval  form  of 
prayer  puts  it — wherever  the  sound  of  the  bell  could  reach 
‘  all  evil  spirits  of  earth  and  air  were  driven  forth,  and  the 
‘  air  was  made  pure  and  clean.’  So  said  the  middle-age 
folk-belief.  This  master-work  of  Heinrich,  then,  is  part  of 
the  war  which  Christianity  is  waging  on  ancient  heathen¬ 
dom.  Whether  or  not  Hauptmann  ever  read  that  wonderful 
book  of  Michelet’s,  ‘  La  Sorciere,’  we  cannot  guess  :  he  would 
find  there  just  that  idea  of  the  war  between  old  heathendom 
and  new  Christianity  which  is  symbolised  by  the  building  of 
this  church  upon  the  mountains,  the  setting  up  of  Meister 
Heinrich’s  bell  within  it.  But  modern  belief  does  not 
recognise  the  all-might  of  Christianity.  There  are  beings 
in  the  mountain  who  have  their  power  too :  the  might  of 
ancient  Nature.  A  sort  of  Faun — theWaldschrat — overthrows 
the  wagon  which  is  toiling  up  with  the  bell :  Heinrich,  trying 
to  save  it,  falls  too.  At  last,  painfully  he  makes  his  way 
up-hill  (by  some  great  or  fatal  instinct),  and  is  brought  to 
health  again  by  the  nymph  Rautendelein.  How  he  is  found 
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by  the  parson  and  two  others  and  carried  back  to  his  house  : 
how  Eautendelein  again  appears,  and  this  time  finally 
enchants  him  to  her  side  in  the  mountain,  away  from 
human-folk  and  from  his  wife  and  kin — this  is  a  lengthening 
of  the  essential  action,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  picture  of  Heinrich’s  life  before  the  spell  was 
cast  upon  him :  and  see  a  little  more  too  of  Eautendelein 
ere  the  spell  of  love  for  a  mortal  was  cast  upon  her. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  the  mountain  in  the  free  air 
of  Nature-worship :  on  which,  as  against  a  rock,  the  calls  of 
old  belief  and  old  morality  appealing  to  Heinrich  from  the 
mouth  of  the  parson  beat  in  vain.  At  last  comes  the  vision 
of  the  spirits  of  the  two  children,  who  appear  carrying  an 
ewer.  This  is  the  supreme  moment  of  the  play :  and 
neither  in  the  reading  nor  in  the  seeing  can  it  leave  any¬ 
one  otherwise  than  deeply  moved.  Heinrich  falls  wearily  to 
sleep  when  an  elf  has  whispered  doubts  as  to  the  greatness 
of  his  work,  the  day  fades,  and  he  is  awakened  by  the 
prophecy  of  the  waterman  :  then  in  the  moonlight  appear 
the  figures  of  the  two  little  boys  clambering  painfully  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  they  speak  with  their  father. 

This  work  is  both  symbolic  and  allegorical.  Symbolism 
and  allegory  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing :  Symbolism 
may  be  described  as  mythology  in  being.  The  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  play  is  the  creation  of  the  beings  who  inhabit 
the  mountain,  from  the  old  witch  woman  (Wittichen),  who, 
though  she  is  a  hideous  being,  and  though  she  uses  the 
folk-language  of  Hauptmann’s  folk-dramas,  yet  (like  Caliban) 
speaks  in  blank  verse,  and  is  in  truth  a  sort  of  Earth- mother, 
to  the  Faun  (Waldschrat),  the  water-spirit  (Nickelmann), 
and  all  the  fairies  and  nymphs  who  dance  in  the  moonlight 
last  of  all  up  to  Eautendelein,  who  is  a  transformed  Undine. 
The  very  name  Eautendelein  is  a  poem.  And  it  enters 
beautifully  into  the  versification  especially  just  at  the  end. 
All  the  versification  which  belongs  to  this  side  of  the  play  is 
of  the  highest  merit.  Some  critics  have  objected  to  our 
author’s  making  his  Faun  smoke  a  pipe.  On  the  contrary 
that  is  one  of  the  touches  which  give  reality  to  the  mythology 
and  make  it  as  we  have  said  ‘  in  being  ’ ;  though  it  is  likely 
enough  the  thought  of  such  a  detail,  such  a  touch,  was  not 
absolutely  original  in  Hauptmann,  but  has  been  caught  by 
him  from  the  painter  Bbcklin.  Bocklin  introduces  his  fauns, 
his  centaurs,  his  nymphs  among  the  surroundings  of  modern 
life :  and  in  a  plastic  art  the  effect  may  be  made  more 
impressive  than  it  can  be  even  on  the  stage.  The  intention 
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and  the  extention — in  a  word  the  Inhalt — of  this  symbolic 
side  of  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’  is  expressed  in  a  few  lines  out  of 
the  speech  of  the  fountain-spirit  to  Eautendelein,  as  he  warns 
her  or  prays  her  to  abandon  her  plan  of  seeking  out  Heinrich 
in  the  valley. 

‘  Der  Mensch,  das  ist  eiu  Ding 
Dos  sicb  von  ungefahr  bei  uns  verfing  : 

Von  dieser  Welt  und  doch  auch  nicht  von  ihr  : 

Zur  Halite — wo  ?  wer  weiss  ? — zur  Halite  hier. 

Halb  unser  Bruder  und  aus  uns  geboren, 

Uns  feind  und  fremd  zur  Halite  und  verloren.’ 

Which  is  to  say  that  we  have  here  presented  to  us,  created 
for  us,  two  natures — that  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
Nature  personified,  alive  in  the  Nickelmann,  in  the  Wald- 
schrat,  in  the  nymphs;  and  human  nature.  Between  the 
two  stand  Heinrich,  who  must  ascend  into  the  mountain, 
who  wills  to  embrace  all  the  world.  Pagan  and  Christian, 
‘Jews  and  Greeks,’  Nature  and  man;  and  Eautendelein, 
who  is  willing  to  descend  into  the  valley,  willing  to  put  off 
her  immortality,  as  Fouqu4’s  Undine  does  or  Andersen’s 
mermaid  would  do,  for  the  sake  of  love.  The  more 
allegorical  part  of  the  tale  is  expressed  by  three  lines  in 
which  Heinrich,  lying  sick  to  death  on  his  couch  at  home 
where  he  has  been  brought  back  from  the  mountain  by  the 
parson  and  his  late  comrades,  is  talking  against  his  old  art. 
Magda  the  wife  has  said  how  his  bells  sound  like  angels’ 
voices  over  all  the  hills  and  valleys. 

‘  Im  Thale  klingt  sie,  in  den  Bergen  nicht : 

Das  weiss  nur  ich.  Der  Pastor  weiss  das  nicht  .  .  . 

Ich  werde  sterben,  und  ich  will  es,  Kind.’ 

My  bells  sound  to  the  valleys,  not  the  hills, 

That  know  I  only ;  that  cannot  know  the  priest ; 

And  I  am  dying,  child,  and  will  to  die.’ 

Magda  goes  out  to  look  for  a  healing  woman :  and  it  is 
then  that  Eairtendelein  comes  in,  in  the  likeness  of  a  village 
girl,  cures  Heinrich  and  claims  him. 

But  however  good  was  the  idea  of  the  story,  and  however 
poetical  the  conception  of  Eautendelein  and  her  kin,  that 
would  not  be  enough  if  the  technical  achievement  were  not 
there.  The  Germans  have  borrowed  their  blank  verse  from 
us  and  seem  at  times  almost  to  have  improved  it  in  the 
borrowing.  At  other  times,  as  often  in  the  case  of  Schiller, 
they  have  failed  through  a  too  great  facility  and  not  from 
clumsiness.  Over-facility  is,  of  course,  the  snare  which  lies 
in  blank  verse.  Not  one  of  our  writers  since  Milton  but 
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has  at  times  fallen  into  that  fatal  smoothness :  no  English 
playwright  since  the  Elizabethans  has  used  blank  verse  as 
it  should  be  used.  Hauptmann  might  have  employed 
throughout  his  play  the  metre  of  ‘  Faust,’  which  is  truly 
German  :  the  greatest  creation  in  the  form  of  verse  since  the 
days  of  Marlowe.  He  has  kept  that  form  generally  for  his 
non-human  beings,  whereas  the  human  ones  speak  in  blank 
verse.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  last  is  always  good. 

‘  Fiel  ich  zuerst,’  says  Heinrich,  speaking  of  the  fall  of 
the  bell  and  of  himself  into  the  tarn, 

‘  Fiel  ich  zuerst, 

Sie  aber  hinterdrein  ?  War’s  umgekehrt  ?  ’ 

Tupper  himself  never  wrote  anything  more  commonplace 
than  the  second  line.  And  there  are  plenty  of  lines  which 
recall  Schiller’s  fatal  fluency. 

Hauptmann’s  latest  poetical  play,  ‘  Der  arme  Heinrich,’ 
which  is  throughout  in  blank  vei'se,  shows  decisively  that  our 
author  is  by  no  means  a  master  of  this  difBcult  medium. 
Who  in  these  days  is  a  master  ?  The  general  impression  left 
by  ‘  Poor  Henry  ’  is,  at  least  by  the  side  of  the  ‘  Bell,’  itself 
poor.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  good  passages  in  the 
blank  verse  portions  of  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell  ’ — good,  we  mean, 
in  technique  as  well  as  in  idea — parts  of  the  dialogue  between 
Heinrich  and  Magda ;  and  between  Heinrich  and  the  Parson 
on  the  mountain,  especially  the  ‘  Hahn  und  Schwann  und 
‘  Pferdekopf  ’  passage  which  begins  ‘  Wabr  beste  Freund !  was 
‘  stunde  nicht  bei  dem  ?  ’  but  no  part  save  in  the  act  which 
brings  on  the  spirits  of  the  children  is  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  There,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  Nickelmann  speaks 
in  blank  verse  one  of  the  finest  speeches  in  the  play,  equal 
in  sound  to  the  matter  of  its  fearful  prophecy,  and  turning 
into  its  mystic  rhymed  chorus  at  the  end. 

‘  Bini  baum  !  Bim  baum  ! 

Helfe  dir  Gott  aus  deinetn  Trauni. 

Bim  baum  I  Bang  und  schwer. 

Wie  wenn  der  Tod  in  der  Glocke  wiir’. 

Bim  baum  !  Bim  baiim  I 

Ilelfe  dir  Gott  aus  deinem  Traum.’* 

•  ‘  Ding  dong  !  Ding  dong  ! 

God  help  thee  !  for  thy  dream  is  long. 

Ding  dong  I  A  heavy  knell 

As  if  old  Death’s  hand  swung  the  bell. 

Ding  dong  !  Ding  dong ! 

God  help  thee !  for  thy  dream  is  long.’ 
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Goethe  uses  two  essentially  distinct  and  original  kinds  of 
versification  in  ‘  Faust.’  Faust’s  soliloquies,  a  great  part  of 
the  dialogue,  are  written  in  a  metre  which  ought  to  be 
called  ‘  Gothic  ’ ;  it  corresponds  so  exactly  to  all  that  Gothic 
art  and  Gothic  architecture  suggest  to  the  mind.  But 
alternating  with  this  versification,  rhymed  and  varied,  now 
rough,  now  smooth,  are  exquisite  lyrics  scattered  through 
the  poem,  scattered  equally  through  both  parts  of  *  Faust,* 
though  it  is  safest  to  confine  one’s  reference  to  Part  I,  all 
written  in  the  purest  spirit  of  lyricism.  Everyone  knows 
‘  Mit  Spezereien,’  ‘  Ach  !  neige,’  and  the  inexpressible  Wal- 
purgisnacht  trio,  *  In  die  Traum  und  Zaubersphare,’  to  give 
three  examples.  The  Gothic  verse  of  ‘  Faust  ’  may  be 
likened  to  the  recitative  in  an  opera  by  Mozart,  the  lyrics  to 
the  airs  in  it.  In  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell,’  the  portion  that  is 
not  blank  verse  corresponds  to  the  *  Gothic  ’  metre  of  ‘  Faust.’ 
We  have  here  no  passages  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
lyrical,  but  this  metre  is  enough  to  give  exquisite  effects  of 
sound  and  imagination,  effects  which  we  frequently  see  in 
‘  The  Sunken  Bell.’ 

Both  in  his  ideas  and  his  execution  (his  technique),  there¬ 
fore,  Hauptmann,  in  ‘  The  Sunken  Bell,’  shows  himself  a 
poet  of  a  high  order.  But  until  we  have  from  him  work 
which  in  the  smallest  degree  can  compare  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  lyrics  of  Goethe,  one  can  hardly  so  much  as  mention 
the  two  poets  side  by  side. 
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Aet.  VIII. — 1.  Some  Account  of  English  Deer  Paries.  By 
Evelyn  Philip  Shieley.  London  ;  John  Murray,  1867. 

2.  A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Deer  Parks  and  Paddocks  of 
England.  By  Joseph  Whitakee,  F.Z.S.  London ; 
Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.,  1892. 

3.  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of  America.  By  John  Dean 
Caton.  Eevised  edition.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1881. 

4.  The  Deer  of  all  Lands :  a  History  of  the  Family  Cervidce, 
Living  and  Extinct.  By  R.  Lydekkee.  London :  Row¬ 
land  Ward  (Limited),  1898. 

^HE  deer  parks  of  England,  which  are  now  so  much  valued 
“*■  for  their  ornamental  charms  and  their  pleasant  seclusion, 
were  in  their  origin  sporting  enclosures.  It  was  an  ancient 
principle  of  English  law,  recognised  from  the  days  of  Canute 
downwards,  that  the  right  of  hunting  in  the  forests  belonged 
to  the  King,  but  that  freeholders  had  rights  of  sporting  over 
their  own  lands.  A  forest,  although  a  royal  possession,  might 
be  granted  to  a  subject.  It  was  the  right  of  keeping,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  beasts  and  fowls  in  a  certain  territory 
or  precinct  of  woody  ground  or  pasture  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  A  grant  of  a  forest  allowed  the  establishment  of 
forest  law  within  the  precinct,  with  all  the  appropriate 
courts  and  officers.  The  franchises  of  chase  and  park  gave 
to  their  owners  similar  rights,  but  of  less  degree.  A  chase 
is  a  franchise  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  a  subject, 
empowering  him  to  keep  for  his  diversion,  within  a  certain 
precinct  of  that  name,  the  wild  animals  of  chase.  But  this 
franchise  does  not  authorise  the  establishment  of  forest  law 
within  the  precinct.  A  park,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  an 
enclosed  chase,  extending  over  a  person’s  own  ground.  Coke 
defines  a  park  as :  ‘  A  great  quantity  of  ground  enclosed, 
‘  privileged  for  wild  beasts  of  chase  by  prescription  or  by  the 
‘  King’s  grant.’  The  essential  thing  about  a  park,  then,  is 
that  it  should  be  enclosed.  A  park  has  also  been  descried 
as  consisting  of  three  elements,  first  vert,  secondly,  venison, 
and  thirdly,  enclosure.  When  any  one  of  these  three  is 
destroyed  it  is  said  to  be  ‘  disparked.’ 

In  England,  parks  have  existed  from  Norman  times  and 
perhaps  even  from  earlier  days.  Thirty-one  are  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  in  which  venerable  record  parent  means 
a  park,  and  parcus  ferarum  a  deer  park.  Of  these  thirty-one 
parks,  one  only  still  exists  with  deer  in  it.  Reredfelle  of 
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Domesday  is  Bridge  Park  in  Sussex.  It  is  a  fine  wild  park 
of  2,600  acres,  witli  heather  and  bracken,  and  now  belongs 
to  Lord  Abergavenny.  A  common  error,  which  Stow  and 
Dugdale  have  propagated,  is  that  Woodstock,  which  dates 
from  Henry  I.’s  reign,  was  the  oldest  park  in  England. 
No  fewer  than  eight  out  of  the  thirty-one  Domesday 
parks  belonged  to  the  King.  Besides  parks,  haiw,  or 
hays,  to  the  number  of  seventy  or  more  are  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book.  These  were  enclosures  in  the  forests 
for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  deer  which  were  driven  in 
with  horns  and  hounds.  In  size,  a  deer  hay,  if  one  may 
judge  from  one  in  Warwickshire,  was  about  half  a  mile 
square. 

From  the  days  of  the  Normans  to  those  of  the  Tudors, 
the  number  of  parks  in  England  increased.  From  John’s 
reign  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  are 
many  records  of  licences  to  impark  being  granted  by  the 
Crown.  This  licence  was  legally  necessary.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Roger  de  Rannes  was  fined  forty  marks  for  having 
a  park  made  without  the  King’s  leave.  The  Commons  later 
on  (1404)  tried  to  abolish  the  need  for  a  royal  licence 
before  imparking,  but  were  unsuccessful ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Restoration  (1660)  that  the  licence  to  impark 
became  obsolete.  The  right  to  construct  a  saltatorium  or 
deer-leap  was  sometimes  granted  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
a  privilege  that  was  much  valued.  The  saltatory  was  a 
contrivance  by  which  deer  could  make  their  way  into  the 
park,  but  could  not  jump  back  again.  In  this  way  the  stock 
was  kept  up  by  fresh  additions  from  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  adjoining  West. 

We  are  accustomed  nowadays  to  think  of  the  park  as 
surrounding  the  dwelling  or  mansion  house  of  the  owner, 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  many  parks  were  made  on  the  poorest 
and  most  distant  parts  of  the  estate,  far  from  the  castle. 
A  needful  adjunct  to  the  park  was,  therefore,  a  lodge. 
Here  the  owner  might  retire  for  a  while  from  the  troubles 
of  the  world,  enjoy  the  sylvan  surroundings  and  indulge  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  pleasures  which  have  always 
been  delightful  to  man  because  they  exercise  the  body  and 
also  occupy  the  mind  without  inflicting  the  pain  of  thinking. 
To-day  a  game  of  golf  and  a  ‘  week-end  ’  at  a  seaside  hotel 
have  replaced  the  hunting  and  the  lodge.  The  keepership 
of  one  of  the  royal  parks  was,  in  old  days,  a  rare  prize ;  and 
the  younger  brothers  of  knightly  families  were  often  made 
lodge-keepers  of  the  ancestral  park.  The  oldest  deer  parks 
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were,  apparently,  all  fenced  with  strong  palings  of  oak. 
There  is  nothing  prettier,  and,  though  it  is  expensive,  a  good 
oak  paling  will  last  a  hundred  years  with  reasonable  care  in 
repairing.  A  wall  is  substantial  and  also  picturesque,  but 
costs  a  fabuloiis  sum  if  the  park  is  a  large  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lasts  for  ever.  The  oldest  park  wall,  we 
believe,  is  that  at  Wootton  in  Staffordshire.  It  is  of  stone, 
ten  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick,  and  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Eichard  II.  Many  of  the  smaller  parks  of  to-day  have  been 
walled  within  the  last  couple  of  hundred  years.  Among  the 
larger  parks  with  fine  walls  are  Ashton,  Petworth,  Woburn, 
and  Wollaton.  We  cannot  but  deplore  the  increased  use  of 
hideous  iron  and  wire  fences  for  which  the  poverty  or 
depression  of  the  landed  class  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  an 
excuse.  Their  only  merit  is  that  deer  do  not  attempt  to 
jump  them,  and  that  they  are  cheap  to  put  up  and  easy  to 
maintain.  A  coat  of  tar  every  five  years  is  all  they  require. 
A  deer  fence  to  be  secure  ought  not  to  be  less  than  6  feet 
high. 

The  clergy  in  particular  up  to  the  Eeformation  were  the 
owners  of  many  parks.  Most  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
had  one.  The  ^e  of  Norwich  had  thirteen,  while  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  more  than  twenty  parks  and 
chases  attached  to  his  see.  Here  the  happy  ecclesiastics 
found  recreation  and  kept  themselves  in  health.  The  reader 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  canon  De  clerico  venatore,  which 
forbade  the  clergy  from  hunting  and  hawking  ‘  voluptatis 
‘  causS,,’  but  allowed  it  ‘  recreationis  aut  valetudinis  graci4.* 
George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  James  I., 
had  the  misfortune,  while  hunting  with  Lord  Zouch  at 
Bramshill  Park,  to  shoot  at  a  buck  with  his  crossbow  and 
kill  one  Peter  Hawkins,  a  keeper.* 

The  sixteenth  century  was  no  doubt  the  golden  age  of 
deer  parks.  To  be  the  owner  of  one  was  the  great  desire  of 
every  gentleman.  Among  the  valued  privileges  which  a 
man  could  offer  his  friend  was  the  right  of  yearly  killing  a 

*  The  man  had  already  been  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  huntsmen’s 
way,  and  the  coroner’s  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  ‘  per  infortunium 
Buse  proprise  culpse.’  News  of  the  accident  was  sent  to  the  King,  who 
declared  that  none  but  a  fool  or  a  knave  would  think  the  worse  of  a 
man  for  such  an  occurrence,  and  that  the  like  had  often  nearly 
happened  to  himself.  The  archbishop  was  greatly  distressed  ;  he 
prescribed  for  himself  a  monthly  fast  on  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  settled  201.  a  year  on  Hawkins’s  widow,  which  soon  pro¬ 
cured  her  another  husband.  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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bnck  or  doe  in  his  park.  The  fallow  deer  was  as  sacred  (or 
at  least  as  much  worshipped)  as  the  pheasant  in  the  Home 
Counties  to-day.  Saxton’s  maps  (1575-80)  show  700  parks 
in  England,  but  how  many  of  these  were  stocked  with  deer 
it  is  impossible  now  to  discover.  We  know  from  the 
Northumberland  household  book  that  the  family  of  Percy 
were  the  owners  of  twenty-one  parks  containing  5,500  deer. 
These  were  distributed  over  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  there  were  also  some  in  the  South  of 
England.  Harrison,  writing  in  1577,  complained  that  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  realm  was  employed  upon  deer  and 
coneys  already.  Stow,  in  his  ‘Annals’  (1592),  quoting 
Andrew  Bourd,  wrote  that  ‘  there  be  more  parks  in  England 
‘  than  in  all  Europe  beside.’  He  mentions  deer,  goats,  and 
coneys,  and  adds,  ‘  for  everywhere  there  is  jolly  maintenance 
‘  of  these  kinds  of  beasts.’  In  Moryson’s  ‘  Itinerary  ’  (1617) 
it  is  suggested  that  there  were  more  fallow  deer  in  a  single 
English  county  than  in  all  Europe  besides.  ‘  Every  gentle- 
‘  man  of  5001.  or  1,000/.  rent  by  the  year  hath  a  park  for 
‘  them  enclosed  with  pales  of  wood  for  two  or  three  miles 
‘  compass.’  Moryson  mentions  only  two  parks  in  Ireland  ; 
both  were  small  and  contained  fallow  deer.  One  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  Munster,  the  other  to  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  in  Leinster. 

Our  ancestors’  affection  for  their  deer  parks  increased 
when  tillage  and  husbandry  reduced  the  size  of  the  natural 
forests,  and  the  red  deer  became  diminished  in  numbers. 
Buck-hunting  in  parks  became  a  favourite  sport,  and 
replaced  stag-hunting  in  the  forests.  In  1559  Henry,  Lord 
Berkeley,  arrived  with  his  wife  and  family  at  his  house  at 
Callowden,  near  Coventry.  He  sent  for  his  buck-hounds 
and  then  made  a  progress  buck-hunting  in  the  parks  of 
Berkswell,  Groby,  Leicester  Forest,  Tiley,  and  Bradgate, 
which  were  on  one  side  of  the  house.  Then,  after  a  short 
repose  at  home,  he  again  hunted  in  the  parks  of  Kenilworth, 
Astley,  and  Wedgknock  on  the  other  side.  This  sporting 
tour  he  repeated  with  unfailing  regularity  during  the 
thirty  ensuing  summers.  Buck-hunting,  it  will  be  noticed, 
was  a  summer  diversion  in  those  days,  but  often  in 
the  hot  weather  it  was  put  off  till  after  dinner,  the 
usual  dinner  hour  being  two  o’clock.  Scent  improved 
with  the  cool  of  the  day  and  the  falling  dew.  The 
season  for  killing  fallow  deer  in  the  royal  parks  was  from 
June  24  to  September  14  for  bucks,  and  from  November  1 
to  February  2  (Candlemas  Day)  for  does.  These  dates  refer. 
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of  course,  to  the  time  before  the  calendar  was  altered  to 
the  New  Style. 

Besides  buck-hunting — a  sport  which  can  now  be  enjoj’ed 
only  with  the  New  Forest  deer-hounds — there  were  two 
other  favourite  ways  of  taking  the  fallow  deer.  One  was  to 
course  them  down  in  the  open  with  greyhounds,  the  other 
to  drive  them  from  the  thickets  with  a  couple,  or  a  couple 
and  a  half,  of  well-disciplined  park-hounds  and  then  shoot 
them  with  a  cross-bow.  Sometimes  park-hounds  were 
employed  to  hunt  the  deer  out  of  the  coverts  on  to  the  open 
lawns,  and  then  greyhounds  were  slipped  after  them. 
James  I.  used  to  shoot  deer  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the 
killing  of  deer  in  parks  with  a  cross-bow  went  on  until  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  Elizabeth 
was  paying  a  visit  at  Cowdray,  in  Sussex,  thirty  deer  were 
driven  into  a  paddock,  and  a  bower  was  built  overlooking 
the  enclosure.  Here  the  Queen  took  up  her  position,  and 
a  cross-bow  being  put  into  her  hands  she  selected  and  shot 
three  or  four  deer.  Afterwards  the  Countess  of  Kildare 
also  killed  one.  In  August  of  the  following  year  (1592) 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  visited  Elizabeth,  and  he 
was  taken  to  Windsor  Park  for  some  sport.  His  first  effort 
was  so  far  successful  that  he  shot  off  the  leg  of  a  fallow 
deer,  which  the  dogs,  it  is  not  suprising  to  learn,  then  soon 
caught.  Next,  a  stag  was  driven  backwards  and  forwards 
on  an  open  plain  in  fi-ont  of  him,  and  he  shot  it  with  a 
cross-bow.  Lastly,  a  deer  was  chased  by  greyhounds, 
who,  however,  unfortunately  caught  it  immediately.  This 
appears  to  have  brought  the  day’s  amusement  to  an  end, 
which  nevertheless  was  pronounced  capital  sport. 

After  Elizabeth’s  time  few  new  deer  parks  were  made,  and 
they  probably  began  to  decline  in  numbers.  James  I., 
however,  was  devoted  to  his  deer,  hunted  with  increasing 
energy,  and  gave  much  care  to  the  royal  parks.  He  sent  a 
present  of  some  spotted  fallow  deer  to  the  King  of  France 
and  imported  some  other  fallow  deer  from  Norway.  These 
were  landed  in  Scotland  and  brought  to  Epping  Forest. 
At  Theobalds,  John  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  hunted 
with  the  King.  The  deer  were  in  a  herd,  and  one  was 
selected  for  the  chase.  The  visitors  were  pleased  at  the 
steadiness  of  the  hounds,  for  though  ten  or  fifteen  couples 
were  laid  on  and  there  were  many  deer  about,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  they  did  not  lose  the  scent.  Charles  I.  had  other 
things  to  think  about  than  deer  parks.  The  Puritans  were 
as  hostile  to  these  feudal  luxuries  as  they  were  to  the  stained 
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glass  and  carved  images  in  cathedrals.  During  the  troubles 
of  the  Civil  War  many  parks  belonging  to  Royalists  were 
destroyed  by  Roundheads.  In  some  the  deer  were  killed, 
in  others  the  fences  were  levelled  and  the  deer  driven  out. 
William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  the  owner  of 
eight  parks,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  except  Welbeck. 
The  King’s  parks  suffered  with  the  others.  Marylebone 
Park  was  disparked  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  124 
deer  ‘  of  several  sorts  ’  were  sold  for  130Z.  When  Cromwell’s 
Government  resolved  to  sell  Hyde  Park,  the  deer  therein 
were  valued  at  765Z.  6s.  2d.,  and  Parliament  enjoined  that 
care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  deer  be  embezzled  or  stolen. 
After  the  Restoration  the  parks  were  again  restocked ;  and 
if  the  history  of  all  the  existing  parks  could  be  traced,  we 
should  probably  find  that  the  majority  did  not  date  further 
back  than  Charles  II.’s  reign.  In  1661  some  deer  were 
imported  from  Germany  to  replenish  the  stock  at  Windsor 
and  Sherwood.  Some  of  the  Roundheads  were  made  to 
contribute  from  their  herds  ;  and  the  masters  of  the  toils 
were  sent  about  the  country  to  capture  and  transport  these 
to  the  royal  parks.  Cosmo  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Toscany, 
went  to  Hampton  Court  with  Prince  Rupert  (1669)  and 
there  saw  some  deer  caught  in  nets  ‘  in  the  German  manner.’ 
They  were  then  chased  and  harassed  by  a  dog.  When  the 
diversion  had  lasted  long  enough  a  cord  was  drawn  and  the 
deer  released. 

The  growth  of  London,  the  extermination  of  wild  life,  and 
the  general  disfigurement  of  nature  are  brought  to  our  minds 
by  the  thought  that  within  the  memory  of  many  persons 
still  living  there  were  deer  in  Hyde  Park.  The  fine 
expanses  of  turf  where  the  deer  roamed  about  are  now  cut 
up  by  wide  footpaths  and  iron  railings.  And  what  was  then 
as  wild  as  any  country  park  is  now  given  up  to  trim  flower¬ 
beds  and  tall  lamp-posts.  The  park  was  already  fenced  for 
deer  when  Henry  VIII.  acquired  the  Manor  of  Hyde  from 
the  monks  of  Westminster.  Edward  VI.  hunted  there  with 
the  French  Ambassadors.  Elizabeth  sent  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  there  that  he  might  shoot  a  barren  doe,  which  he 
picked  out  from  among  300  other  deer.  Under  James  I. 
some  deerstealers  were  taken  and  executed  at  the  park  gates. 
After  the  Restoration  the  park  was  restocked,  and  James 
Hamilton  (whose  memory  is  kept  alive  by  the  name  of 
Hamilton  Place)  was  made  keeper.  It  was  then  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  which  lasted  until  1726,  when  a  new  wall 
was  built,  feet  high  inside,  and  8  feet  high  outside.  It 
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was  this  wall  which  Mr.  Bingham’s  horse  twice  jumped,  in 
the  presence  of  some  distinguished  spectators,  in  1792.  The 
iron  railings  replaced  the  wall  about  1825.  The  herd  of 
fallow  deer  remained  until  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
coronation,  when  a  great  fair  was  held  in  the  park,  and  the 
deer  were  removed  to  Bushey  Park  lest  they  should  be 
injured  by  the  concourse  of  people. 

The  old  maps  of  Elizabethan  London  show  fallow  deer 
stalking  proudly  about  St.  James’s  Park,  which  was  walled 
in  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  restocked  by  James  I.,  and 
remained  a  wide  expanse  of  grass  until  Charles  II.  planted 
a  number  of  trees  and  joined  several  small  ponds  into  one 
sheet  of  water.  He  also  put  up  a  ring-fence  to  enclose  the 
deer,  and  constructed  a  decoy  for  ducks.  These  alterations 
produced  the  lines : 

‘  The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark  ; 

What  Cavalier  would  know  St.  James’s  Park  ? 

For  Locket  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring, 

And  wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing.’ 

In  his  Diary  for  August  11,  1664,  Pepys  wrote  that  Lord 
Castlehaven  and  Lord  Arran  (for  a  wager,  in  the  presence 
of  the  King)  did  run  down  and  kill  a  stout  buck  in 
St.  James’s  Park.  Evelyn  about  the  same  date  mentions  a 
great  variety  of  deer  there,  some  white,  others  spotted  like 
leopards,  red  deer,  roebucks,  and  antelopes.  The  deer  were 
still  there  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ‘  Foi’eigner’s 
‘  Guide’  (1752)  describes  stags  and  fallow  deer  so  tame  as 
to  take  quietly  anything  from  your  hand.  The  last  mention 
of  them  that  we  have  met  with  is  in  Grosley’s  ‘  Tour  to 
‘  London’  in  1772. 

The  King  of  England,  who  at  the  Conquest  possessed 
eight  deer  parks,  is  still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  owner  of  four — Windsor,  Bichmond,  Greenwich, 
and  Bushey.  Windsor  Great  Park,  the  second  largest  in 
England,  is  also  one  of  the  finest,  and  contains  about  a 
thousand  fallow  deer  and  a  hundred  red  deer.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Cranbourne 
Park,  which  contains  a  small  herd  of  white  red  deer,  is 
really  a  part  of  the  Great  Park.  Richmond  Park,  though 
now  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  has  lost  little  of  its  natural 
wildness,  the  game  coverts  are  still  well  stocked,  and  the 
heronry  is  undisturbed.  We  venture  to  hope  that  the 
attacks  of  those  who,  with  military  matters  on  the  brain, 
are  eager  to  turn  it  into  an  exercise  ground  for  volun¬ 
teers,  may  long  be  warded  off.  Nothing  could  be  more 
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disastrous  to  the  park  or  the  animals  to  which  it  affords  a 
sanctuary.  Bushey  Park  is  next  in  size,  and,  like  the  two 
others,  contains  a  large  herd  of  fallow  deer  and  a  few  red 
deer.  But  it  is  a  dull  park  except  for  the  fine  long  avenue 
of  chestnuts.  Greenwich  Park  is  under  200  acres,  and, 
though  commanding  a  pleasant  view  of  the  river,  suffers 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  streets.  The  wall  round  it 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  fallow  deer  still 
survive.  But  they  have  to  be  provided  with  a  fenced-off 
strip,  to  take  refuge  from  the  attentions  of  the  visitors  on 
holidays.  They  are  very  tame,  and  were  described  by  Mr. 
Bell  as  importuning  the  stranger  who  picnics  in  the  park 
for  a  biscuit  or  an  apple,  which  is  seldom  refused. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  owns  Chats  worth,  Hard¬ 
wick,  Bolton,  and  Holker,  is  the  only  subject  who  has  as 
many  deer  parks  as  his  sovereign.  But  about  fifteen  other 
persons  are  the  owners  of  more  than  one.  When  Mr. 
Shirley  wrote  his  book  in  1867  he  was  able  to  describe 
334  parks  then  containing  deer,  but  since  his  time  over 
fifty  that  he  mentions  have  ceased  to  be  stocked  with  deer. 
His  book  is  really  a  praiseworthy  monument  of  antiquarian 
research,  though  some  later  writers  have  shown  that  he 
was  in  some  things  inaccurate,  and  that  much  might 
be  added  to  the  historical  details  which  he  gives.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  par¬ 
ticulars  of  every  existing  deer  park  in  England,  has  added 
fifty  more  which  Mr.  Shirley  had  not  recorded.  On  the 
other  hand  he  has  added  nothing  to  the  antiquarian  and 
topographical  side  of  the  subject,  and  his  book  is  mainly  a 
catalogue  with  a  few  descriptive  details. 

It  was  an  old  idea  that  fallow  and  red  deer  could  not  be 
kept  together  in  the  same  park.  The  red  deer,  says  an 
ancient  writer,  is  ‘  a  masterful  beast,’  who,  when  the  time 
of  bellowing  cometh,  will  kill  fallow  deer.  This  notion  is, 
of  course,  quite  mistaken  ;  but  it  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  separate  enclosures,  called 
‘  red  deer  parks,’  still  exist  at  Badminton  and  Grimsthorpe. 
Gervase  Markham’s  edition  of  the  ‘  Maison  Rustique  ’  (1616) 
has  some  observations  on  the  management  of  deer  parks, 
which  are  the  earliest  things  that  we  have  discovered  on  the 
subject.  A  park,  says  the  writer,  should  be  wooded,  varied 
and  hilly,  ‘  as  well  for  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the 
‘  park,  as  also  for  the  echo  and  sound  which  will  rebound 
‘  from  the  same,  when  in  the  times  of  hunting  either  the 
*  cries  of  the  hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  or  the  gibbeting 
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*  of  the  huntsman  passeth  through  the  same,  doubling  the 
‘  music  and  making  it  ten  times  more  delightful.*  The 
same  writer  also  recommends  that  the  lodge  should  command 
a  view  of  the  park.  In  this  way  the  keeper  can  see  if  the 
deer  are  disturbed.  He  must  be  prepared  to  defend  it 
against  malicious  persons,  for  which  purpose  ‘  shooting  with 

*  bows,  casting  stones,  or  scalding  water  ’  may  be  resorted 
to.  Bands  of  deerstealers  were  in  those  days  bold  and 
numerous,  and  the  office  of  lodgekeeper,  which  is  now  a 
sinecure  for  aged  retainers,  was  then  a  very  different  post. 
At  Oatlands  Park  there  was  a  celebrated  keeper,  named 
John  Selwyn,  who  won  fame  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  visits,  for  during  the  chase  he  overtook  a 
stag,  and,  bringing  his  horse  up  alongside,  leaped  from  the 
saddle  on  to  the  stag’s  back.  He  then  rode  it  up  to  the 
Queen,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  its  throat,  so  that  it  fell 
dead  at  her  feet.  At  Lyme  Park,  in  Cheshire,  there  was 
another  famous  keeper,  named  Joseph  Watson,  who  died  in 
1753  at  the  supposed  age  of  104.  A  curious  old  custom  was 
here  kept  up  of  collecting  the  red  deer  about  midsummer, 
and  making  them  swim  through  a  pool.  This  strange 
spectacle  being  over,  the  deer  were  allowed  to  go  again  at 
liberty.  Watson  was  so  skilled  at  herding  deer  that  he 
once  drove  twenty-four  stags  all  the  way  from  Lyme  to 
Windsor  Forest. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  that  is  new  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  deer  parks,  but  Mr.  Shirley  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
both  devote  a  few  pages  to  this  subject.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  number  of  deer  which  the  park  will  support. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  exceed  one  deer  to  the  acre.  But 
with  feeding  in  winter  this  number  need  not  be  kept  to. 
Lord  Portman,  at  Bryanston  Park,  has  had  as  many  as  four 
deer  to  the  acre ;  and  the  late  Lord  Lilford  at  Lilford  Park, 
which  is  under  a  hundred  acres,  had  about  300  deer.  It  is 
a  sign,  in  winter,  when  deer  are  seen  scattered  all  over  the 
park  that  they  are  in  need  of  food.  When  they  have  enough 
pasture  they  always  like  to  feed  in  company.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  fallow  deer  is  not  a  native  of 
this  northern  island,  and  that  a  hard  winter  tries  its 
strength  severely.  Mr.  Shirley  thought  that  shelter  was 
more  important  than  food  in  cold  weather.  Mr.  Whitaker 
thinks  that  all  deer  in  parks  should  have  extra  food  given 
them  in  winter.  They  will  eat  the  roughest  and  coarsest 
hay.  If  it  is  very  stale  some  salt  and  water  poured  on,  and 
Thorley’s  powder  sprinkled  over  it,  are  great  appetisers. 
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Lumps  of  rock  salt  are  loved  by  deer,  and  are  also  good  for 
their  health.  Beans  are  the  best  food,  with  maize,  turnips, 
and  acorns  for  a  change.  When  the  food  is  thrown  before 
them  every  bean  and  grain  of  maize  will  be  picked  up  in  a 
short  while.  Deer  are  apt  to  waste  hay  by  scattering  it  and 
lying  on  it,  after  this  they  will  not  touch  it.  During  the 
short  days  deer  feed  nearly  the  whole  time  of  daylight,  but 
if  they  have  a  supply  of  food  they  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  In  the  summer  they  break  the  day  into  periods  with 
great  regularity.  From  5  a.m.  to  about  9  a.m.  they  feed. 
From  that  hour  until  2  p.m.  they  rest  in  the  shade  or  on  a 
hill  where  they  get  the  breeze.  Sometimes  they  rise  to 
lick,  or  stretch,  or  scratch  themselves ;  when  they  lie  down 
again  it  is  always  on  the  other  side.  At  2  p.m.  they  move 
about  and  feed  until  4  p.m.  ;  then  lie  down  until  6  p.m., 
after  which  they  feed  up  to  9  p.m.,  and  then  rest  for  the 
night.*  The  hours  of  rest  seem  agreeably  passed  in  chew¬ 
ing  the  cud.  It  is  an  illusion  that  deer  spoil  good  pasture 
by  biting  too  close.  Cattle  will  improve  the  park  by  eating 
the  coarse  grass  which  the  deer  reject. 

Besides  food,  all  that  deer  in  a  park  need  is  new  blood  at 
intervals ;  though  some  owners  pride  themselves  that  there 
has  been  no  fresh  blood  since  the  park  was  enclosed,  or  at 
least  within  the  memory  of  man,  their  deer  are  probably 
none  the  better  for  this.  A  large  herd  may  perhaps  go  on 
for  a  century  without  showing  signs  of  inbreeding.  But  in 
a  small  park  new  stock  for  breeding  purposes  is  necessary 
at  frequent  intervals. 

To  capture  deer  alive  without  injury  is  not  very  easy. 
At  Eastwell  Park  in  Kent,  which  was  imparked  by  Sir 
Thomas  Finch  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  now  belongs 
to  Lord  Winchilsea,  there  used  to  be  (and  still  is  so  far  as 
we  know)  a  breed  of  dogs  trained  to  run  down  deer.  At 
Woburn,  also,  ‘  buck-taking  ’  is  now  carried  out  with  great 
success,  and  about  a  hundred  are  taken  alive  every  winter 
by  dogs.  They  may  also  be  ridden  down  by  men  on  horse¬ 
back.  But  this  is  very  apt  to  injure  the  deer,  and  often, 
though  they  show  nothing  at  the  time,  they  die  soon  after. 


*  We  doubt  whether  many  owners  of  deer  parks  could  describe 
how  a  deer  gets  up  and  lies  down.  They  follow  the  method  of  the 
cow,  and  not  of  the  horse.  When  they  rise  they  first  get  upon  their 
knees,  then  raise  their  hind-quarters  before  getting  on  to  their  fore¬ 
feet.  In  lying  down  they  drop  on  to  their  knees  and  swing  their 
bind-parts  under  them. 
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Another  plan  is  to  hang  nets  in  places  where  deer  pass  and 
drive  them  carefully  in  that  direction.  If  the  nets  are 
properly  suspended  among  trees  and  the  deer  suddenly 
hurried  and  scared  they  will  rush  forward  and  become 
entangled  in  the  nets  before  they  attempt  to  break  back. 
Yet  another  method  is  to  feed  the  deer  in  a  small  artificial 
enclosure  and  pull  the  door  to  with  a  long  cord.  The  fence 
should  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  high,  and  the  deer  left 
until  they  have  quieted  down;  they  may  then  be  netted. 
To  prevent  them  struggling  when  they  are  being  transported, 
the  best  plan  is  to  tie  a  fore  leg  to  the  hind  leg  on  the 
opposite  side.  Deer  which  are  freshly  caught  and  taken  to 
a  new  park  always  do  their  best  for  a  few  days  to  escape. 

There  were  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
catalogue,  in  1892  no  fewer  than  400  parks  or  paddocks 
with  deer  in  them.  The  largest  of  these  is  Savernake  Park 
in  Wiltshire,  which  is  over  4,000  acres.  Next  in  size  come 
Windsor,  Knowsley,  Eridge,  Buncombe,  Blenheim,  and 
Buckhurst,  which  are  all  over  2,000  acres.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  others  which  attain  respectable  dimensions 
and  are  over  1,000  acres.  The  smallest  in  England  must, 
we  imagine,  be  that  at  Pine  House  near  Tottenham  in 
Middlesex.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  should  take  a  portion  of  this  park  to 
enlarge  their  Tottenham  station,  and  that  the  acreage 
should  have  been  reduced  to  about  half  an  acre.  Middlesex 
has  three  deer  parks ;  and  the  other,  in  part,  suburban 
county  of  Surrey  has  ten.  Our  smallest  county,  Rutland, 
has  two.  Exton  Park  and  Normanton  Park.  Yorkshire 
naturally  has  more  deer  parks  than  any  other  county,  and 
the  only  county  which  has  but  one  is  Huntingdonshire. 
Sussex,  however,  has  most  land  given  up  to  deer  and  contains 
nineteen  parks. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  those  parks  only  fallow  deer  are 
kept.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  long  ago  introduced  into  our  islands,  and  in  some 
parts  of  them  quite  wild.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  were 
brought  over  by  the  Romans.  A  long  period  of  semi- 
domestication  and  attention  has  produced  many  varieties  of 
colour.  In  all  large  herds  there  are  some  almost  white  and 
others  black.  There  is  a  fine  herd  of  white  fallow  deer  at 
Welbeck,  where  the  breed  is  kept  pure.  But  many  owners 
of  parks  take  little  interest  in  their  deer.  Bad  bucks  are 
allowed  to  breed,  and  good  heads  are  neglected,  though  the 
bucks’  antlers,  with  broad  palmations  and  well-developed 
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points,  are  handsome  objects  to  those  who  have  learnt  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  among  fallow-bucks’  heads  as 
among  red  stags’.  A  park  buck  carries  his  best  head  after 
his  sixth  year,  and  declines  after  his  ninth. 

Although  red  deer  may  be  kept  with  perfect  success  in 
very  small  parks,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  look 
out  of  place  except  on  wild  ground  or  among  big  timber. 
Park  stags  generally  reach  their  prime  in  twelve  years, 
and  will  then  have  their  finest  antlers.  When  the  stag 
is  past  his  prime  his  antlers  decline  year  by  year,  and 
finally  present  a  very  poor  appearance.  A  stag  seldom 
lives  more  than  twenty  years.  The  heads  produced  by 
sleek  and  well-fed  stags  in  parks  are  naturally  superior  to 
those  grown  by  beasts  which  have  to  find  a  livelihood  in 
the  highlands.  But  the  quality  of  heads  from  English 
parks  is,  in  turn,  very  inferior  to  that  of  heads  from  the 
great  forests  of  Germany  and  Austria,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  red  deer  is  by  nature  a  beast  of  the  woods  and 
thrives  better  in  the  seclusion  of  the  forests  than  on  bleak 
hills  or  even  on  open  park  lands.  The  parks  of  Ashridge, 
Bridge,  Lyme,  and  Raby  have  long  been  famous  for  the  size 
of  their  deer ;  and,  until  the  herd  was  dispersed,  the  stags 
at  Stoke  in  Buckinghamshire  were  perhaps  as  fine  as  any. 
The  Stoke  stags,  however,  were  allowed  to  become  very 
tame,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  they  also  became 
dangerous.  The  herd  was  then  sold,  and  Lord  Ilchester,  Sir 
Edmund  Loder,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lucas  secured  some  of  the 
best  animals;  but  they  proved  unfit  for  parks,  and,  in  the  end, 
most  had  to  be  shot.  A  red  deer  (and  even  a  little  roe-buck 
or  Japanese  stag)  which  has  lost  its  natural  fear  of  mankind 
is  a  treacherous  and  terrible  beast.  At  present  the  red  deer 
at  Warnham  Court,  near  Horsham,  are  superior  to  any 
others  in  the  country.  It  is  a  small  park  of  about  300  acres 
of  pasture,  and  the  deer  there  were  not  remarkable  until 
the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Lucas  began  to  give  the  grass  a  dressing 
of  bone  dust  every  other  year.  The  results  were  surprising, 
but  it  may  also  be  that  there  is  something  in  the  soil  as  well 
which  particularly  induces  the  growth  of  big  antlers  and 
heavy  bodies.  In  any  case,  a  number  of  wonderful  heads 
have  been  produced  at  Wamham.  The  great  Warnham 
stag,  which  will  ever  remain  famous,  was  born  in  1880.  At 
eight  years  old  he  was  already  a  29-pointer.  In  1889  and 
1890  he  had  34,  and  in  1891  37  points.  In  1892-3—4  he  had 
each  year  45  points  to  his  head.  This  amazing  monster, 
who  at  the  end  moved  himself  about  with  difficulty,  was 
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shot  in  1894.  Those  who  wish  to  import  fresh  blood  to 
their  herd  of  red  deer  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  try 
to  get  some  of  the  Warnham  strain.  It  is,  however,  worth 
noting  that  the  stag  with  the  biggest  head  is  not  always  the 
master  of  the  herd,  for  Mr.  Lucas  sawed  off  all  the  antlers 
except  those  of  his  famous  big  stag,  and  found  that  in  spite 
of  this  the  mighty,  but  unwieldy,  beast  could  not  retain  sole 
mastership 'of  his  harem. 

In  1867  red  deer  existed  in  only  thirty-one  parks,  but 
now  there  are  eighty-six  parks  with  large  or  small  herds ; 
the  biggest  being,  we  believe,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  at 
Badminton.  At  Blenheim,  Bolton  Abbey,  Barningham 
Park  in  Yorkshire,  and  Calcot  in  Berkshire,  none  but  red 
deer  are  kept.  In  a  few  parks  there  exists  a  curious  white 
or  rather  cream-coloured  variety  of  the  red  deer.  We 
believe  the  race  originally  came  from  Germany,  but  the 
Duke  of  Portland  calls  his  Danish.  At  Welbeck  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  breed,  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  a  few  years  ago  a  red  stag  got  among  the  herd. 
At  Langley  Park,  near  Slough,  these  deer  may  be  seen,  and 
there  are  also  many  at  Windsor  and  at  Woburn,  but  they 
are,  to  our  mind,  more  curious  than  ornamental.  Pure 
white  fallow  deer,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  cleaner  and 
prettier. 

Roe  deer,  which  in  the  south  of  England  run  wild  in 
Dorset  and  Essex,  are  kept  in  a  few  parks.  But  they  love 
covert  and  rarely  show  themselves,  and  for  this  reason  their 
charming  and  graceful  appearance  is  seldom  observed. 
They  have  also  a  wandering  disposition,  and  are  not  easily 
restrained  by  fences  and  palings.  At  Petworth  there  were 
a  great  number  in  Lord  Egremont’s  day.  The  late  Lord 
Leconfield  believed  that  these  had  been  imported,  and  were 
not  descendants  of  the  ancient  stock  from  the  Weald  of 
Sussex.  Some  roe  deer  from  Petworth  Park  were  sent  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  placed  in  Windsor  Park,  where 
their  descendants  still  exist  in  the  woods  about  Virginia 
Water.  No  doubt  two  roe  bucks,  which  were  killed  by  Mr. 
Garth’s  hounds  about  ten  years  ago,  had  escaped  from  the 
royal  woods.  There  are  still  roe  deer  in  the  park  at  Petworth, 
a  large  one,  in  which  they  are  confined  by  a  wall  fourteen 
miles  in  circuit.  In  the  north  of  this  country  roe  are 
abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  Charles  I,  is  said  to  have 
stocked  the  royal  park  at  Wimbledon  with  roe  deer  from 
Cumberland.  But  roe  often  do  not  thrive  in  the  confined 
enclosure  of  a  park.  Sir  Edmund  Loder  found  that  they 
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did  not  do  well  at  Leonardslee,  which  is  very  dry,  but  Mr. 
G.  Assheton  Smith  was  more  successful  with  some  which  he 
had  in  his  park  at  Vaynol.  The  Siberian  roe  *  have  failed 
at  Woburn ;  but  the  Manchurian  roe  f  have  done  well, 
though  there  has  been  no  proof  that  they  have  ever  bred 
there. 

Besides  deer,  many  other  animals  have  been  kept  for 
pleasure  or  profit  in  deer  parks.  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
compelled  every  owner  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  mares, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  park.  This  obligation  was  soon 
disregarded,  but  Elizabeth  sent  round  commissioners  to 
enforce  it.  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  catalogue,  besides  the 
number  of  deer  in  each  park,  mentions  other  animals  which 
are  kept :  emus  and  rheas  or  kangaroos  in  some  parks  ; 
Cashmere  goats  in  others ;  St.  Kilda  sheep  or  black  sheep 
from  the  Faroes  in  others.  There  have  been  small  herds 
of  Shetland  ponies  at  Sudbury  and  Ickworth ;  gayals  at 
Nuneham ;  and  Indian  cattle  in  five  or  six  parks.  At 
Tatton  Park,  in  Cheshire,  elands  have  been  kept,  and  at 
Mount  Edgeumbe  on  Plymouth  Sound  springboks.  The 
owners  of  deer  parks  have  not,  however,  on  the  whole, 
availed  themselves  of  the  unique  opportunities  which  they 
enjoy  of  introducing  foreign  animals,  though  Sir  Edmund 
Loder,  at  Leonardslee  Park  in  Sussex,  has  tried  a  number 
of  foreign  deer  as  well  as  kangaroos,  antelopes,  and  a 
colony  of  beavers  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  Japanese  deer 
now  exist  in  a  dozen  parks,  and  axis  deer  and  wapiti  have 
been  tried  in  others ;  but  that  almost  completes  the  list. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
at  Woburn,  has  got  together  the  most  extraordinary  collec¬ 
tion  of  deer  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Some  are  kept 
in  sheds  and  yards ;  others  are  in  paddocks  of  many  acres ; 
while  others,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  both  hardy  and 
harmless,  have  the  run  of  the  whole  park  and  the  woods 
about  it.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
records  of  this  menagerie,  which  have  been  kept  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  since  1892.  They  embrace  every  deer 
which  has  been  imported  or  has  been  born  or  has  died,  and 
show  at  a  glance  the  increase  and  decrease  of  each  species 
and  the  state  of  each  herd.  In  many  cases,  post-mortems 
show  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  deer 
die  of  parasitic  diseases,  and  especially  of  worms  in  the 
fourth  stomach,  where  the  drugs  of  the  cervine  apothecary 
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are  unable  to  dislodge  them.  Many  others,  of  course,  die 
from  the  results  of  their  long  journey  and  of  the  effects  of 
the  climate  or  the  food.  Some  of  these  are  rare  specimens, 
and  museums  have  been  supplied  with  skins,  antlers,  and 
skeletons.  Since  1892  over  1,020  foreig^n  deer  have  been 
received  at  Woburn,  and  very  many  others  have  been  bred 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  has  been  heavy ; 
and  the  number  of  deer  in  the  collection  is  now  just  over 
700.  This  does  not  include  the  large  herds  of  fallow  and 
red  deer,  nor  the  roe  deer  in  the  woods.  Nor  does  it 
include  the  muntjacs  and  hog  deer  which  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  the  plantations,  and  whose  exact  number  cannot 
be  recorded.  No  animals  are  moio  ornamental  and  none 
more  suitable  for  parks  than  deer,  which  are  by  nature  lovers 
of  forest,  grassland  and  jungle.  They  hate  and  avoid  deserts 
and  arid  places.  They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  two  remarkable  exceptions.  They  flourish  from  the  arctic 
regions  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  hot  islands  of  the  East  Indies ; 
and,  in  the  New  World,  from  Greenland  deer  are  found  as  far 
down  as  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America.  But  there  are 
no  deer  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and  no  deer  in  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa  (including  Arabia  and  Madagascar)  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  few  which  are  to  be  found  about 
the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  fauna  of  Australia  is  in  many  ways  strange, 
but  there  has  been,  we  believe,  no  explanation  given  why 
deer  have  not  made  their  way  into  Africa. 

Mr.  Lydekker’s  great  monograph  on  the  deer  of  all  lands 
is  a  splendid  work,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  by 
the  chief  authority  on  a  difficult  subject.  The  coloured 
plates  by  Mr.  J.  Smit  are  almost  perfect,  and  the  volume  is 
also  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  photographs  of  living 
deer  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Many  of  these  are 
exceptionally  interesting,  and  they  all  are  admirable  as 
photographs  and  very  well  reproduced.  The  most  recent 
system  of  classifying  deer  is  according  to  the  form  and 
nature  of  their  antlers.  Mr.  Lydekker  makes  eleven  genera 
and  fifty-four  different  species  of  deer  living  and  known  to 
science.  About  many  of  these  we  know  hardly  anything. 
There  are  besides  a  gfreat  number  of  distinct  and  confusing 
local  races.  No  doubt,  in  time,  a  great  deal  more  will  be 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  their  distribution,  habits,  and 
appearance. 

The  CervidcB  or  family  of  deer — the  delight  of  sportsmen 
and  the  puzzle  of  naturalists — are  members  of  the  order 
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Ungulata,  and  to  this  great  order  also  belong  animals  as 
different  and  as  varied  as  horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  hippo¬ 
potami,  pigs,  camels,  giraffes,  antelopes,  goats,  sheep,  and 
oxen.  Deer  are  ruminants  with  four  compartments  to  their 
stomach,  and  teeth  adapted  for  chewing  the  cud.  They  are 
allied  on  the  one  side  to  the  Chevrotains,  which,  though 
they  are  not  deer,  are  popularly  called  ‘  mouse  deer.’  The 
Tragnlidce,  or  Chevrotains,  have  three  compartments  only  to 
their  stomach  and  a  special  difference  in  the  anatomy  of 
their  leg  bones.  On  the  other  side,  closely  allied  to  the 
deer,  are  three  other  families,  the  Giraffidce,  the  Antilo- 
capridce,  and  the  Bovidw.  These  three  families,  together 
with  the  CervidcB,  form  a  group  of  four  families  who  have 
much  in  common,  and  who  are  sometimes  called  Pecora,  or 
the  true  ruminants.  Each  of  the  three  may  in  turn  be 
distinguished  from  the  deer.  The  Qiraffida:,  or  giraffes, 
have  bony  horns,  but  these  are  permanently  covered  with 
skin  and  hair;  they  also  have  no  lateral  hoofs,  which  all 
deer  possess.  The  Antilocapridw,  or  prong-bucks  of  America, 
have  a  bony  core  covered  with  a  sheath  of  horn,  which  is 
shed  every  year.  The  Bovidw,  or  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
antelopes,  have  the  same  sort  of  appendage  to  their  skulls, 
but  the  horny  sheath  is  never  shed.  Mr.  Lydekker  suggests 
a  definition  for  the  deer  family  which  we  may  be  content  to 
adopt :  ‘  The  deer  tribe  may  accordingly  be  concisely  defined 
‘  as  Pecora  presenting  the  following  characters.  Either 
‘  antlers  are  present  in  the  male,  or  when  these  are  absent 
‘  the  upper  canines  are  large  and  sabre-like,  and  the  lateral 
*  metacarpal  bones  are  represented  by  their  lower  ex- 
‘  tremities.’  The  only  deer  in  which  the  two  sexes  have 
their  heads  adorned  with  antlers  are  the  reindeer.  The 
only  deer  in  which  neither  sex  has  antlers  are  the  Chinese 
water  deer  and  the  musk  deer.  The  observant  reader  will 
no  doubt  remember  the  long  tusks  of  the  stuffed  musk 
deer  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  Piesse  and  Lubin’s  fragrant 
shop  in  Bond  Street.  The  musk  deer  is  also  singular  in 
being  the  only  deer  which  has  a  gall-bladder  to  its  liver. 

The  antlers  of  deer  differ  from  the  horns  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  antelopes,  first  in  being  bony  insteady  of  horny ;  and, 
secondly,  in  being  shed  and  grown  afresh  each  season.  In 
some  deer,  like  the  sambar  and  axis,  they  are  cast  at  irregular 
times.  P^re  David’s  deer,  which  is  in  many  ways  remarkable, 
has  been  lately  discovered  to  shed  his  antlers  and  renew 
them  more  than  once  a  year.  In  nearly  all  species  they 
are  shed  each  year,  about  the  same  season,  with  unfailing 
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regularity,  and  there  is  no  more  amazing  example  of  energy 
and  vitality  in  the  works  of  nature  than  the  ponderous 
appendages  of  an  elk  or  a  wapiti,  which  grow  out  of  the 
skull  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  are  then  cast  and 
renewed  apparently  without  effort.  The  velvet  with  which 
the  young  growth  is  covered  is  considered  by  some  a  delicious 
delicacy  when  fried ;  we  have  eaten  a  dish  of  it,  and  will 
only  say  that  it  is  less  nasty  than  might  be  supposed. 

As  long  ago  as  1859  Lord  Powerscourt,  fired  by  the 
Knowsley  menagerie,  determined  to  introduce  some  foreign 
deer  into  his  park  in  county  Wicklow.  He  began  with 
Japanese  deer,  sambar,  axis,  and  wapiti.  The  wapiti  never 
did  well,  although  they  bred;  and  finally  a  wapiti  stag, 
fighting  with  a  red  stag,  got  his  leg  broken.  The  remainder 
of  the  wapiti  herd  were  then  sold  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Italy.  The  sambar  lived  for  a  few  years,  but  never 
throve.  They  kept  to  the  thickest  coverts  and  fed  at  night, 
dreading  the  Irish  sunshine  as  they  did  the  torrid  rays 
which  beat  upon  the  plains  of  Mysore.  In  consequence  they 
all  died  of  chills  and  dampness.  When  the  stag  was  dead 
the  surviving  hinds  accepted  the  advances  of  the  red  stags, 
and  several  hybrids  were  born,  but  they  could  not  withstand 
the  Irish  moisture  any  better  than  the  others.  The  Japanese 
deer,  on  the  other  hand,  flourished  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner.  The  herd,  of  three  hinds  and  a  stag  from  Jamrach, 
grew  in  about  twenty  years  to  over  a  hundred.  A  few  were 
shot  each  year,  and  many  were  sent  away.  The  venison  is 
excellent,  both  fat  and  well  flavoured,  and  the  haunch  not 
larger  than  Welsh  mutton.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
received  no  food  beyond  that  supplied  to  the  fallow  deer. 
Lord  Powerscourt,  indeed,  thought  that  they  were  hardier 
than  fallow  deer,  and  suflFered  less  in  the  winter.  Several 
Irish  parks  were  stocked  from  the  surplus  of  the  Powers¬ 
court  herd.  Lord  Annesley  at  Castlewellan,  Sir  Victor 
Brooke  at  Colebrooke,  and  Sir  Croker  Barrington  at  Glen- 
stall,  received  some.  Others  were  supplied  to  Baron  de 
Eothschild  at  Waddesdon  and  to  Lord  Ilchester  at  Melbury 
(where  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  herd),  and  some  even 
were  sent  to  Lord  William  Osborne  at  Tullyallan  in  Scot¬ 
land.  All  these  did  well,  and  there  are  no  deer  more 
flourishing  than  the  Japanese  at  Woburn,  where  they  have 
the  run  of  the  park.  They  feed  chiefly  by  grazing,  but  are 
fond  of  leafy  boughs  when  they  can  get  them ;  and  anyone 
who  keeps  fallow  deer  will  find  that  Japanese  deer  add  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  herds  in  the  park,  and  give  no  trouble. 
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The  wapiti  of  North  America  and  Central  Asia  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  certainly  the  finest  looking  deer  in  the 
world.*  They  will  interbreed  with  our  native  red  deer,  but 
in  England  they  are  not  really  successful  importations.  Mr. 
Lydekker  states  that  wapiti  thrive  well  in  the  English 
climate,  but  we  do  not  think  this  is  the  general  experience. 
At  Woburn  the  American  wapiti  have  been  pronounced 
comparative  failures.  Besides  Lord  Powerscourt,  Sir  Peter 
Walker,  Mr.  Naylor-Leyland,  and  several  other  owners  of 
parks  have  kept  them.  The  great  objection  is  the  ferocity 
of  the  stags  during  the  pairing  season.  Mr.  Caton,  who 
kept  many,  always  found  them  very  savage  in  parks,  though 
very  timid  in  a  wild  condition.  There  are  in  Asia  two 
breeds  of  wapiti :  the  one  from  Manchuria,  the  other  from 
the  Altai  Mountains.  There  is  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  these  may  prove  more  easily  satisfied  with  our  climate 
than  the  American  race.  The  first  living  Altai  wapiti  that 
were  seen  in  this  country  were  a  small  herd  sent  by  Hagen- 
beck,  the  dealer,  to  Woburn  in  1896.  They  are  now  very 
flourishing,  but  unfortunately  also  ferocious,  like  many  other 
tame  deer. 

The  sambar,  well  known  to  Indian  sportsmen  by  this 
Hindustani  name,  is  a  fine  deer  which  loves  wooded  hills. f 
Lord  Powerscourt,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  found  that 
they  would  not  leave  the  shade,  and  consequently  died  of 
damp ;  but  at  Woburn  this  difficulty  has  been  got  over  by 
keeping  the  herd  in  large  open  paddocks.  They  have  proved  a 
hardy  race,  and  are  steadily  increasing.  But  unfortunately 
the  stags  are  savage  when  confined  by  an  enclosure,  though 
no  doubt  they  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  born  in  the 
open  park  and  retained  their  timidity.  They  have  also  the 
disadvantage,  from  the  park  owner’s  point  of  view,  of  being 
nocturnal.  The  rusa,  from  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  sambar,  has  also  been  kept  at 
Woburn,  and  proved  quite  hardy. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  deer  tribe  are  the 
chital,  or  axis,  of  India.  In  colour  they  are  reddish,  richly 
spotted  over  with  white ;  in  habits  gregarious,  in  carriage 

*  In  America  this  deer  is  miscalled  ‘  elk,’  which  leads  to  confusion. 
‘  Wapiti  ’  is  the  Red  Indian  name.  The  bison  is  also  miscalled  by 
Americans  ‘  buffalo,’  the  puma  ‘  lion,’  and  a  beetle  ‘  bug.’  The 
Yellowstone  National  ‘  Park  ’  is  also  not  a  park,  since  it  is  not 
enclosed. 

t  In  Nepal  the  stag  is  called  ‘jarao  ’  and  the  hind  *  jarai  ’  by  the 
native  hunters. 
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gracefal,  with  long  elegant  antlers ;  and  they  also  have  the 
quality  of  feeding  in  the  day-time,  and  not  shunning  the 
open.  They  should  have  a  dry  soil  and  plenty  of  water  to 
do  well.  The  first  axis  deer  seen  in  this  country  was 
imported,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Gough  from  Bengal  in 
1742.  Daniel  in  his  ‘Eural  Sports’  suggested  that  the 
spotted  fallow  deer  had  been  bred  from  a  cross  with  this 
species,  which  is  an  obvious  error.  There  are  no  deer  more 
ornamental  or  more  easy  to  keep  in  an  English  park.  At 
Leonardslee,  Ashton,  and  Bigmaden  some  have  been 
introduced,  and  it  is  a  pity  more  owners  of  parks  do  not 
try  them.  At  Woburn,  where  there  is  a  herd  of  ninety  or 
more  in  the  open  park,  they  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  as  many  as  twenty-five  fawns  have  been  dropped  in  a 
season.  In  winter  they  need  a  little  more  food  than  fallow 
deer. 

The  muntjacs  {Gen'ulus),  of  which  there  are  five  different 
species,  coming  from  various  parts  of  India,  China,  and 
Thibet,  have  little  to  recommend  them  for  parks.*  They 
creep  about  in  the  thickets,  and  are  hardly  ever  seen  except 
when  the  coverts  are  beaten.  There  are  a  number  in  the 
woods  at  Woburn,  but  no  record  can  be  exactly  kept  of 
increasing  numbers.  They  seem  to  be  hardy  and  healthy. 
They  are  sometimes  found  dead,  but  they  breed  regularly, 
and  the  foxes  are  supposed  to  eat  their  fawns. 

The  hog-deer,  which  is  found  across  India  from  the 
Punjab  to  Assam  and  Burma,  is  a  heavy  short-legged  little 
animal.  The  Hindustani  name  is  para.  They  become  very 
tame  in  captivity,  and  have  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  there  are  great  numbers  at  Woburn,  where  they  have 
the  run  not  only  of  the  park,  but  also  of  the  woods.  They 
stand  the  rigours  of  the  winter  perfectly,  and  have  increased 
with  such  rapidity  that  all  count  of  them  has  been  lost. 

The  Pekin  sika,  also  called  Dybowski’s  deer  {Cervus 
hortulorum),  a  handsome  Chinese  deer,  which  was 
first  described  from  some  shot  after  the  taking  of  the 
Summer  Palace  in  1860,  has  done  very  well  at  Woburn. 
The  herd  has  increased  to  over  a  hundred.  They  put  on  a 
long  and  shaggy  coat  in  winter  and  remain  in  the  open. 
If  they  show  signs  of  suffering  they  are  allowed  into  a 
paddock  and  receive  corn.  The  Formosan  deer  (Cervus 
taevanus)  have  also  been  proved  to  be  quite  hardy.  They 

*  Muntjacs  are  also  known  to  the  sportsman  as  ‘jungle* sheep,’ 
‘  red  hog- deer,’  ‘rib-faced  deer,’  ‘  kakar,’  and  ‘barking-deer.’ 
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are  closely  allied  in  every  way  to  the  Japanese  deer.  There 
is  a  herd  of  ten  at  Woburn,  all  descendants  of  one  pair. 
A  peculiar  looking  deer  is  the  thameng,  which  comes  from 
the  countries  between  Burma  and  Cambodia,  and  frequents 
plains  and  open  countries.  It  has  bred  in  a  remarkable 
fashion  at  Woburn,  and  twenty-three  fawns  have  been  bom. 
But  they  have  also  died  fast,  and,  in  spite  of  births,  are  a 
decreasing  herd.  They  are  kept  in  a  paddock  and  receive 
both  food  and  shelter.  The  swamp  deer,  called  in  India 
harasingha,  do  well  at  Woburn,  but  they  too  are  in  paddocks 
and  are  fed  in  the  winter. 

Pere  David’s  deer,  called  by  the  Chinese  mi-lou,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  strangest  member  of  the  family.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  park  deer,  and  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  its 
origin  or  habits  in  a  wild  condition.  The  first  specimen 
was  discovered  by  the  famous  Jesuit  traveller  in  the  Imperial 
Hunting  Park  near  Pekin.  Its  stuffed  remains  may  still 
be  inspected  by  the  curious  in  the  museum  in  Paris.  At 
present  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  great  rarity  of  the  race. 
The  herd  at  Pekin  was  destroyed,  and  Hagenbeck,  the  dealer 
of  Hamburg,  who  has  agents  all  over  the  world,  is  convinced 
that  none  exist  in  a  wild  state.  There  are  only  thirty 
known  of  in  captivity  :  one  at  Berlin,  another  at  Amsterdam, 
the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  in  the  park  at  Woburn. 
This  herd  has  been  very  gradually  acquired.  Thirteen  young 
have  been  bred,  and  it  is  good  news  that  there  are  six  this 
season,  and  the  young  are  reported  very  sturdy.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  breed  may  be  saved  from  extinction. 
Pere  David’s  deer  are  extraordinary  looking  beasts.*  Their 
appearance  is  very  Chinese.  Their  tail  is  long  and  almost 
like  a  donkey’s.  Their  action  suggests  an  ungraceful  trot. 
In  June  the  stags  call,  and  their  voice  is  something  like  the 
bray  of  an  ass.  Their  hoofs  are  spreading,  and  they  love 
marshy  ground,  eat  water  weeds,  and  at  Woburn  often 
wade  and  swim  in  the  lakes.  They  are  extremely  hardy, 
and  need  but  little  extra  food.  Two,  unfortunately,  which 
were  over  indulged  with  corn,  ate  to  repletion  and  burst. 

The  musk  deer  are  pretty  and  inoffensive  little  crea¬ 
tures,  which  are  too  shy  to  be  recommended  for  English 
parks.  The  climate  of  the  Himalayas,  Thibet,  and  China, 

*  Pere  David’s  deer  has,  among  other  peculiarities,  no  foot-glands. 
Would  this  affect  its  scenting  qualities  in  front  of  a  pack  of  hounds? 
We  fear  the  species  is  too  valuable  to  try  an  experiment  which  might 
throw  light  on  the  mysteries  of  scent. 
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wlience  they  are  brought,  has  taught  them  not  to  fear 
English  cold.  But  for  some  reason  the  mortality  among 
them  has  been  heavy  at  Woburn.  They  avoid  dry  and 
treeless  places  in  their  native  countries,  but  possibly  cannot 
stand  the  dampness  of  ours.  Sir  Edmund  Loder  has  kept 
some  at  Leonardslee,  and  at  Woburn  there  are  a  great 
many  in  the  woods.  They  have  bred  there  once  at  least. 

The  reindeer  of  the  Old  World,  which  is  the  same  animal 
as  the  *  caribou  ’  of  North  America,  has  often  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  but  has  never  been  successfully  acclimatised. 
Our  climate,  and  perhaps  also  the  rich  grass  and  other  food 
they  receive,  disagrees  with  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  surroundings  of  an  English  park  should  prove 
uncongenial  to  animals  from  the  high  Gelds  of  Norway,  the 
arctic  shores  of  Greenland,  or  the  great  forests  of  Labrador. 
Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  authorities,  there  were  reindeer 
in  the  Black  Forest  in  Csesar’s  day,  and  in  Caithness  much 
later;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  climate  of 
Europe  has  greatly  altered  since  then.  The  Earl  of  Fife, 
some  time  back,  turned  out  reindeer  in  Mar  Forest,  and 
Mr.  Eobert  Traill  made  the  same  experiment  in  the  Orkneys, 
where  the  climate  can  differ  little  from  the  Scandinavian ; 
but  both  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  As  to  food,  the  wild 
reindeer  do  not  seem  very  fastidious.  In  Spitzbergen 
they  pick  up  seaweed  on  the  beach  when  grass  fails.  The 
woodland  caribou  of  North  America  is  fond  of  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  trees  and  water  plants,  while  the  barren  ground 
race  has  to  be  content  with  moss  or  lichens.  The  reindeer 
of  all  countries  show  a  liking  for  the  reindeer  moss 
{Cladonia  rangiferina)  which  grows  in  Europe  and  America, 
and,  in  Labrador  and  the  country  farther  north,  forms  in 
places  a  carpet  a  yard  thick.  At  Woburn  a  great  number 
of  reindeer  have  been  tried,  and,  though  one  young  was 
born,  they  all  have  died  after  a  short  time.  They  fed  upon 
a  variety  of  foods,  and  were  even  provided  with  a  regular 
supply  of  this  favourite  lichen. 

The  elk  of  Northern  Europe,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
American  moose,  is  a  huge  but  ungraceful  beast,  sometimes 
over  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  gigantic  pal  mated 
antlers  nearly  six  feet  in  span.  As  park  deer  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  this  country,  though  as  long  ago  as  1665 
Evelyn  mentions  one  which  was  kept  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
and  several  have  been  tried  at  Woburn.  They  are  forest - 
dwelling  creatures,  which  browse  on  the  leaves  of  birch, 
mountain  ash,  and  conifers.  Their  legs  and  hoofs  are 
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adapted  for  a  damp  soil ;  and  one  at  Woburn  was  fond  of 
wading  through  the  ponds  in  the  park,  where  it  sometimes 
stood  for  a  long  while  with  the  water  up  to  its  belly.  About 
twenty-five  elks  have  been  kept  at  Woburn,  and  though 
they  seemed  to  do  well  enough  in  a  yard,  they  all  died  when 
turned  into  the  park.  They  were  tame  and  inoffensive 
creatures,  and  allowed  one  to  approach  within  a  few  yards. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  which  many  experiments  have 
confirmed,  that  deer  from  the  New  World  do  not  fiourish  in 
English  parks.  At  Woburn  even  the  Asiatic  wapiti  have 
done  better  than  the  American  race,  though  they  are  of  the 
same  species.  The  Virginian  or  common  American  deer, 
which  has  been  kept  in  captivity  with  great  success  by 
Mr.  Caton,  has  done  no  good  at  Woburn.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a  few  in  the  woods  are  flourishing.  This 
looks  as  though  it  were  the  grazing  in  the  park  which  did 
not  agree  with  them.  No  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
Virginian  deer  have  been  imported  at  Woburn  at  different 
times,  but  there  are  now  only  some  forty  living.  In  some 
years  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  have  died.  Many 
young  ones  have  been  born,  but  few  have  survived,  the 
majority,  however,  being  animals  which  never  recovered  the 
journey.  Some  become  exceedingly  tame,  and  come  to  be 
fed  or  patted ;  and  as  they  are  very  pretty  creatures  it  is 
unfortunate  that  our  climate  and  parks  should  not  agree 
with  them.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  other  American 
deer.  The  mule  deer,  which  have  bred  a  number  of  fawns 
in  the  small  yards  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  survived  but 
a  short  time  in  the  large  grassy  paddocks  of  Woburn.  The 
black-tailed  deer  of  Western  North  America,  which  Mr. 
Caton  kept  with  success,  the  marsh  deer  of  Brazilian 
forests,  and  the  pampas  deer  of  the  open  plains  of  South 
America,  have  not  been  imported  into  England  in  any  great 
numbers,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
would  do  better  than  the  rest,  while  the  little  brockets,  of 
which  five  or  six  kinds  are  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
tropical  America,  have  been  given  up  as  hopeless  in  the 
Woburn  menagerie. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  By 
William  Edward  IIartpole  Leoky.  New  edition. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1903. 

2.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Occupation  and 
Ownership  of  Land  in  Ireland.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  March  25,  1903. 

3.  Report  of  a  Conference  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin, 
1902-1903.  Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Dublin. 

4.  The  Parliamentary  Debates.  Authorised  edition.  4th 
Ser.  Vol.  121. 

WERE  Ireland  the  only  subject  which  has  engaged  Mr. 

Lecky’s  large  activity  and  industrious  pen,  we  should 
note  with  concern  the  valedictory  tone  of  his  preface  to  the 
new  and  largely  rewritten  edition  of  his  earliest  work.  He 
has  reached,  he  tells  us,  the  period  when  historians  feel  that 
‘  the  desire  to  bring  their  earlier  writings  to  the  level  of 
‘  their  later  knowledge  and  into  full  harmony  with  their 
‘  matured  opinions  is  perhaps  stronger  than  their  desire 
‘  for  fresh  production.’  When  a  writer  eminent  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  generation  in  the  field  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  much  learning  and  so  much  labour  makes  such  an 
avowal,  it  is  evident  that  he  regards  himself  as  having 
passed  the  grand  climacteric  of  production.  We  may  fairly 
hope,  indeed,  that  the  period  of  revision  and  retrospect  upon 
which  the  historian  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century 
appears  to  have  entered  will  yield  many  valuable  illustrations 
of  the  great  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Lecky’s  life  has  been 
devoted,  though  we  are  apparently  forbidden  to  hope  that 
to-morrow  will  see  him  working  in  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.  But  in  the  case  of  Ireland  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Lecky  regards  himself  as  having  said  his  last  word  in  this 
book.  It  is  his  first  word  as  well  as  his  last.  His  *  Leaders 
‘  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  ’  was  first  issued,  anonymously, 
in  1861,  as  he  was  leaving  the  University.  It  was  re-issued 
early  this  year  in  its  final  form,  as  its  author  was  quitting 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  occasion  appears  appropriate 
therefore  for  an  attempt,  not  indeed  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  sum  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  large  contributions  to  the  thought 
and  learning  of  the  generation  amongst  whom  his  chief 
work  has  been  done,  but  to  consider  a  more  limited  but 
most  important  aspect  of  his  work— viz.  the  character  of 
his  services  to  the  history  of  his  native  country. 
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The  value  of  these  services,  we  honestly  believe,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  exaggerate.  They  can  best  be  measured  by 
endeavouring  to  realise  the  state  of  Irish  historical  litera¬ 
ture  half  a  century  ago.  We  do  not  intend  to  institute  a 
contrast  between  then  and  now.  The  improvement  is  not 
the  work  of  Mr.  Lecky  alone  (though  perhaps  no  individual 
writer  has  had  a  larger  share  in  effecting  it) ;  it  is  part  of 
the  general  result  of  that  scientific  study  of  modern  history 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  held  to  be  among  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  products  of  educational  reform  in  the  last  half- 
century.  Yet  the  improvement  in  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  our  knowledge  of  Irish  history,  remarkable  as  it  is,  is  less 
remarkable  than  the  improvement  in  its  tone.  And  with 
this  no  one  has  had  so  much  to  do  as  Mr.  Lecky.  For  prior 
to  his  time  it  is  certainly  no  unfair  comment  on  the  work  of 
even  the  best-informed  writers  on  Irish  subjects  to  say  that 
their  tone  was  uniformly  and  predominantly  polemical. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  writings  never 
betrays  the  unconscious  prejudices  which  must  form  part  of 
the  texture  of  every  intellect,  or  that  he  never  expresses 
views  from  which  persons  as  honestly  and  as  impartially 
disposed  as  he  is  may  not  fairly  dissent.  That  is  a  claim 
which  cannot  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  any  writer;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  a  writer  so  superla¬ 
tively  excellent  existed,  such  excellence  might  not  be  found 
to  have  been  purchased  at  a  sacrifice  of  qualities  essential  to 
literary  success.  What  may  justly  be  said  is  that  Mr.  Lecky 
invariably  endeavours  to  approach  every  historical  problem 
in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  detachment  from  all  personal  or 
political  prejudice.  On  the  one  hand,  he  never  hesitates  to 
condemn  views  or  actions  with  which  he  might  antecedently 
be  supposed  to  sympathise ;  on  the  other,  he  does  not  shrink 
from  expressing  beliefs  which  happen  to  coincide  with  his 
prepossessions,  when  once  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  they 
are  well  founded.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  dangerous 
form  of  partiality  than  the  impartiality  which  tends,  from 
an  exaggerated  scrupulosity,  ‘  to  give  one’s  own  side  out.’ 
Mr.  Lec%  is  happily  too  sure  of  his  ground  to  be  in  danger 
of  descending  to  this  vice  of  the  virtuous.  But  what  is,  it 
possible,  more  important  than  Mr.  Lecky’s  fine  sense  of 
historical  fairness  is  his  constant  amenity  of  tone.  His 
judgements  on  men  are  invariably  the  outcome  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view  from 
which  they  have  acted  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  taught  each 
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section  of  his  countrymen  to  find  something  to  admire  even 
in  the  champions  of  its  adversaries,  has  shown  the  most 
zealous  partisans  something  to  deplore  in  the  heroes  they 
have  adored.  He  has  thus  infused  into  Irish  criticism,  and, 
we  may  even  say,  into  Irish  politics,  an  amenity  of  tone  and 
a  spirit  of  historical  charity  which  have  already  sensibly 
mitigated  the  asperities  of  controversy. 

We  have  no  intention  of  dealing  here  with  the  special 
merits  of  the  new  edition  of  a  work  with  which,  in  its 
earlier  forms,  everyone  conversant  in  any  degree  with  Irish 
history  has  long  been  familiar.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  noting  that  though  in  its  revised  form  the  work  shows 
traces  not  only  of  a  careful  reconsideration  of  old  opinions 
in  the  light  of  fresh  knowledge,  but  of  a  minute  verbal 
criticism,  Mr.  Lecky  remains  as  sparing  as  ever  of  ornament, 
and  preserves  the  studied  staidness  of  his  style.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  sensibly  weakened,  to  our  mind,  by  the 
omission  of  the  chapter  on  Swift  with  which  it  originally 
began ;  and  we  own  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had 
the  author  given  us,  in  his  account  of  O’Connell’s  later 
years,  more  finished  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  *  Young 
‘  Ireland.’  These  are  for  the  most  part  passed  over  lightly, 
or  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  But  sometimes  such  sentences 
are  admirable  specimens  of  concise  characterisation,  as,  for 
example,  the  description  of  John  Mitchel  as  ‘  a  man  of  great, 

‘  but  exclusively  literary  ability.’ 

But  although  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a 
formal  review  of  the  book  in  its  final  form,  we  desire  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  second  volume,  so  enlarged  as  to 
be  practically  a  new  work,  and  exclusively  occupied  with 
O’Connell.  In  no  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  Union  to  the  Famine 
reviewed  with  such  fulness,  such  fairness,  and  such  sugges¬ 
tiveness.  And  nowhere  is  it  possible  to  find  a  more  fitting 
starting-point  for  an  article  mainly  conversant  with  the 
history  of  agrarian  agitation  and  agrarian  reform  in  Ireland 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  although  political 
factors  have  never  been  absent  from  the  problems  of  land 
tenure  with  which  Parliament  has  been  so  much  occupied 
for  the  last  two  generations,  there  is  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  agitation  of  O’Connell  and  the  agitation  of  his 
successors.  O’Connell’s  movement  was  primarily  a  move¬ 
ment  for  a  radical  constitutional  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  three  kingdoms.  O’Connell’s  successors,  though 
they  have  never  abandoned  the  demand  for  a  constitutional 
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revolution,  have  given  the  first  place  to  programmes  of 
agrarian  reform  which  had  barely  been  invented  when 
O’Connell  died,  and  to  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
O’Connell,  who  was  himself  an  Irish  landlord,  would  have 
given  no  sort  of  countenance. 

When  Mr.  John  Morley  asserts  that  the  measure  now 
before  Parliament  for  facilitating  the  purchase  of  the  laud 
of  Ireland  by  its  occupying  tenants  is  *  a  complete  revolution  ’ 
his  words  legitimately  challenge  attention,  even  where  they 
fail  to  command  assent.  For  our  part  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  our  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Morley’s  view  of 
the  fact,  though  we  should  probably  differ  widely  as  to  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it.  When  he  affirms  that 

*  the  Bill  is  an  abolition  of  landlordism  ’  he  does  no  more 
than  state  the  obvious  intention  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Land 
Bill ;  when  he  calls  that  abolition  a  complete  revolution  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  term ;  and  when  he  adds  that  *  the 

*  Bill  marks  the  collapse  of  the  system  on  which  this  country 
‘  has  governed  Ireland  ever  since  the  Union’  we  only  differ, 
if  it  be  a  difference,  in  computing  the  life  of  the  system 
about  to  be  abolished  at  three  centuries  instead  of  one.  For 
in  our  judgement  the  epoch  of  which  this  measure  marks 
the  close  is  neither  the  constitutional  epoch  which  dates 
from  the  Union,  nor  the  agrarian  epoch  of  dual  ownership 
inadvertently  opened  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  but  the  social  epoch  which  was  inaugurated  just  three 
centuries  back  by  the  Ministers  of  James  I. 

Ireland  is  a  country  of  short  memories  and  of  long  ones, 
where  cause  and  effect  are  not  plainly  on  the  surface  of 
things,  and  are  often  far  to  seek.  When  you  go  back 
behind  the  day  before  yesterday  you  have  often  to  go,  as 
Mr.  Morley  knows,  a  long  way  back.  If  you  would  coerce 
without  a  Coercion  Act,  you  must  revert  to  a  statute  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  if  you  want  to  explain  what  it  is  that  the 
Land  Bill  is  going  to  abolish,  you  must  go  back  further  than 
the  Union  to  find  out  when  and  how  it  was  set  up.  If  the 
sponsors  of  the  present  Land  Bill  want  a  motto  for  their 
measure  they  will  find  an  apt  one,  not  in  the  speeches  of 
the  statesmen,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  political  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  but  in  the  language  of  the 
Elizabethan  poet  who  was  the  principal  instrument  of 
British  statesmen  in  fashioning  the  system  which  British 
statesmen  have  now  decided  to  abolish.  ‘  Howbeit,’  wrote 
Sir  John  Davies,  reviewing  those  acts  of  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  for  which  he  more  than  any  single  individual  was 
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responsible,  ‘Howbeit,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
*  monweal  in  Ireland  without  performing  another  service, 
^  which  was  the  settling  of  all  the  estates  of  possessions,  as 
‘  well  of  Irish  as  English,  throughout  the  kingdom.*  The 
task  that  engages  the  Ministers  of  Edward  VII.  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  is  really  the  same  that 
engrossed  the  Ministers  of  James  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth,  with  only  the  difference  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  approached.  It  was  the  policy  of  Cecil 
and  Sir  John  Davies  to  vest  the  land  of  Ireland  in  the 
English  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  granting  it  to  English 
owners  and  of  planting  it  with  English  settlers.  It  is  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Chief  Secretary  to  resume 
the  soil  of  Ireland  into  the  possession  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  interest  of  its  successive  English 
grantees  and  of  passing  it  into  the  ownership  of  its  Irish 
occupiers. 

Needless  to  observe,  such  a  policy  is  one  of  immense 
magnitude  and  of  far-reaching  consequence ;  and  it  is  well 
that  neither  its  importance  nor  its  possibilities  should  be 
under-estimated.  We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  in 
these  pages  either  the  relatively  minor  issues  involved  in  the 
details  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Bill  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  vast 
Imperial  problem  presented  by  the  possible  effects  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  peasant  ownership  on  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  other.  But  believing  that 
there  is  some  danger  lest  the  true  bearings  of  this  measure 
on  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  may  not  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  convinced  that  the  deliberate  adoption  of  its 
principles  by  Parliament  marks  a  turning-point  in  Irish 
history,  we  desire  to  review  as  briefly  as  the  facts  admit  the 
history  of  English  policy  in  relation  to  Irish  land ;  to  con¬ 
sider  the  effects  of  that  policy  upon  the  social  structure  of 
the  Irish  community ;  and  to  make  some  attempt  towards 
an  estimate  of  the  changes  likely  to  result  from  the  capital 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  the  occupation  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  which  has  been  in  process  for  a 
generation,  and  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  consummate. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  agrarian  disorders  of 
Ireland  and  her  political  discontent  are  among  the  few  factors 
in  Irish  politics  as  to  which  all  observers  are  agreed.  Ever 
since  O’Connell’s  day  politicians  of  every  school  have  recog¬ 
nised  a  distinction,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Disraeli’s, 
‘  between  political  and  predial  sources  of  disorder  in  Irc- 
‘  land.’  Politicians  desirous  of  effecting  a  repeal  of  tlie 
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Union,  who  put  constitutional  revolution  before  social  re¬ 
form,  have  yet  avowedly  elected  to  put  the  cart  of  land  law 
before  the  horse  of  Home  Eule,  because  they  think  they 
have  found  in  the  former  the  surest  means  to  achieve  the 
latter.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  their  opponents,  who  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  islands 
to  the  welfare  of  both,  conceive  that  in  settling  the  land 
question  they  will  deprive  their  adversaries  of  their  most 
powerful  weapon.  What  is  not  so  well  understood  are  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  this  intimate  relationship 
between  the  problem  of  Irish  government  and  the  problem 
of  Irish  land.  Yet  the  close  association  of  the  two  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  long  appreciated  by  thoughtful 
observers,  and  which  has  been  often  pressed  on  public  atten¬ 
tion  by  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  most  opposite 
sympathies.  Lord  Clare,  in  his  famous  speeches  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  franchise  in  1793,  and  on  the  Union  in 
1800,  was  perhaps  the  first  Irishman  to  indicate  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  authority  the  paramount  importance  of  the  land 
question  in  relation  to  the  constitutional  tie  between  the 
two  countries.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  when,  after 
a  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  Isaac  Butt  approached 
the  same  questions  from  a  standpoint  the  very  opposite  of 
Lord  Clare’s,  he  could  find  no  better  starting-point  than  in 
the  postulates  of,  perhaps,  the  most  strenuous  and  thorough¬ 
going  champion  of  English  ascendency  whom  Ireland  has 
ever  seen.  And  the  Nationalist  leader  took  as  the  text  for 
his  Home  Rule  sermon  the  striking  passage  in  which  the 
Irish  Chancellor  summarised  for  the  benefit  of  an  audience 
of  Irish  landowners  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  the  history 
of  the  confiscations  in  which  their  property  and  their  titles 
had  originated.  Often  as  this  pregnant  epitome  of  Irish 
history  has  been  quoted,  we  must  quote  it  here  once  more 
as  defining  some  of  the  essential  conditions  which  every 
statesman  who  applies  himself  to  the  reform  of  Irish  land 
tenure  is  bound  to  keep  in  view  : — 

‘  It  is  a  subject  of  curious  and  important  speculation  to  look  back  to 
the  forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  the  last  (seventeenth)  century. 
.  .  .  The  whole  of  your  island  has  been  confiscated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  old  families  of  English  blood, 
some  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
recovered  their  possessions  before  Tyrone’s  rebellion,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  Republic  inflicted  by 
Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island  has  been  confis¬ 
cated  twice  or,  perhaps,  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situation, 
therefore,  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  Revolution  stands  unparalleled  in 
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the  history  of  the  inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of  England,  carried  on 
here  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  waged  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their  possessions  under 
the  established  law  of  civilised  nations,  and  their  country  have  been 
annexed  as  a  province  to  the  British  Empire.  But  the  continued  and 
persevering  resistance  of  Ireland  to  the  British  Crown  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  century  was  mere  rebellion,  and  the  municipal  law  of 
England  attached  upon  the  crime.  What,  then,  was  the  situation  of 
Ireland  at  the  Kevolution,  and  what  is  it  at  this  day  ?  The  whole 
property  and  ix)wer  of  the  country  have  been  conferred  by  successive 
monarchs  of  England  upon  an  English  colony,  comprised  of  three  sets 
of  English  adventurers,  who  poured  into  this  country  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  three  successive  rebellions.  Confiscation  is  their  common  title, 
and  from  the  first  settlement  they  have  been  hemmed  in  on  every  side 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over  their  discontents  in 
sullen  indignation.’ 

It  inevitably  resulted  from  the  state  of  affairs  thus  truth¬ 
fully  and  graphically  depicted  that  the  dispossessed  pro¬ 
prietors  and  their  dependents  contracted,  as  Lord  Clare 
observed,  ‘a  rooted  and  incurable  hatred  to  the  laws, 

*  customs,  interests,  and  religion  *  of  a  proprietary  whose 
right,  however  great  the  virtues  of  individuals,  was  founded 
in  might.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  people  have  considered  themselves  as  being,  in  Butt’s 
pbrase,  ‘  in  a  state  of  chronic  civil  war  * ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  a  land  system  originating  in  confiscations  designed  to 
safeguard  the  predominance  of  English  authority  in  Ireland 
should  have  been  viewed  with  a  hostility  which  had  no  real 
relation  to  its  intrinsic  merits  or  defects,  but  was  prompted 
rather  by  a  consciousness  of  the  effects  of  those  confisca¬ 
tions  upon  the  political  supremacy  of  England  over  Ireland. 
The  universality  of  these  confiscations  is  well  indicated  by 
another  of  Butt’s  remarks.  ‘  Probably  no  man  at  the  Irish 
‘  Bar  has  ever  seen  a  devolution  of  title  that  did  not  com- 

*  mence  with  a  patent  granting  a  forfeited  estate.*  Limiting 
his  observation  to  the  agrarian  problem.  Butt  did  not  ex¬ 
aggerate  when  he  wrote,  in  1870,  that  ‘  the  Irish  question 

*  originates  in  this,  that  all  the  rights  of  landed  property  in 

*  the  country  rest  upon  the  title  of  confiscation  connected 

*  with  the  political  and  religious  enslavement  of  the  great 

*  mass  of  the  people.’ 

The  economic  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  the  aggravation  rather  than 
the  mitigation  of  this  unfortunate  spirit.  The  evils  of 
absenteeism,  producing  the  middlemen  at  one  end  of  Irish 
society  and  hordes  of  pauper  cottiers  at  the  other,  and  the 
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clearance  of  vast  tracts  of  tillage  land  to  permit  of  the  de* 
velopement  of  the  cattle  trade,  would  have  kept  the  agrarian 
sore  festering,  even  if  the  social  organisation  had  been  in  a 
less  unhealthy  state.  Of  the  numerous  associations  which 
troubled  the  peace  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Oak  Boys  and  the  Steel  Boys,  the  Right  Boys  and  the  White 
Boys,  there  was  perhaps  not  one  which  did  not  originate  in 
this  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  peasant  that  the 
agrarian  system  was  no  better  than  a  part  of  the  military 
code  by  which  England  held  his  country.  It  is  a  curious 
reflection,  but  it  is  true,  that,  if  we  except  the  agitation 
inspired  hy  Swift,  the  only  political  association  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  eighteenth  century  which  did  not  depend  for 
its  success  mainly  on  agrarian  forces  was  the  Volunteer 
movement  which  produced  the  Grattan  Parliament.  It  has 
been  much  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the 
Bibbonmen  at  one  end  of  it,  to  the  Moonlighters  at  the 
other,  it  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  land  war  which  has 
animated  every  outbreak  of  disorder.  Even  Fenianism, 
ostensibly  political  in  its  objects,  was,  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  a  movement  at  least  as  much  agrarian  as 
political.  At  any  rate,  its  promoters  relied  mainly  on 
agrarian  weapons  to  compass  their  political  ends.  And  ever 
since  the  Fenian  times,  as  Butt  tersely  expressed  it,  ‘  The 
‘  banner  of  Nationality  has  been  presented  with  the  legend 
‘  of  “  Down  with  landlordism.”  ’ 

Such  being  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  relation  to  the 
land  system  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  the  first  adaptation 
of  English  ideas  of  ownership  to  the  soil  of  Ireland  down  to 
almost  the  present  day,  let  us  see,  first,  what  was  the  actual 
character  of  that  system  prior  to  the  legislative  changes  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and,  next,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  direction  those  changes  have  operated. 

The  root  distinction  between  the  land  system  of  England 
and  the  land  system  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  legislation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  a  distinction  created  not  by  law  but 
by  custom.  It  had  its  origiu,  not  in  any  difference  between 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  profound 
difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  those  laws  operated. 
When  the  Ministers  of  James  I.  set  about  terminating  the 
semi-communal  system  which,  even  as  late  as  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  still  existed  in  a  great  part  of 
Ireland  under  the  territorial  septs,  they  proposed  in  all  good 
faith  to  introduce  English  laws  precisely  as  they  existed  in 
England,  and  to  administer  them  with  perfect  impartiality. 
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The  system  they  sought  to  set  up  was  the  system  which, 
adapting  itself  with  the  traditional  flexibility  of  English  law 
to  changing  needs,  had  issued  out  of  the  ancient  feudal 
system,  and  had  grown  with  the  growth  and  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  England.  And,  however  the  devotees 
of  more  ancient  and  more  primitive  agrarian  codes  may 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  to  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
system  which,  properly  administered,  was  infinitely  better 
fitted  to  promote  the  social  advancement  of  a  people  mainly 
agricultural  than  that  which  it  superseded  in  Ireland.  No 
attempt  was  made  in  bestowing  upon  Ireland  what  English 
statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  conceived  to  be  the 
boon  of  English  tenure  to  limit  the  completeness  of  the 
gift ;  and,  so  far  as  law  was  concerned,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  arrangements  then  made  to  forbid  the  smooth  working 
of  the  land  laws  of  England  on  Irish  soil.  Bnt — apart  from 
the  fundamental  obstacle  already  dealt  with,  arising  out  of 
the  confiscations  which,  preceding  the  introduction  of  the 
English  system,  naturally  tended  to  confound  the  merits  of 
that  system  with  unhappy  memories  of  the  conquest  on 
which  it  rested — there  were  differences  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  should  be  as 
mutually  satisfactory  as  in  England. 

The  policy  of  plantations,  so  fashionable  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  open  to  many  obvious  objec¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  James  I.,  it  was  no  necessary  part  of  that  policy  that 
any  antagonism  should  be  created  or  fostered  in  Ireland 
between  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  its  occupiers. 

‘  Ilis  Majesty  did  not  utterly  exclude  the  natives  out  of  this  planta¬ 
tion  with  a  purpose  to  root  them  out,  as  the  Irish  were  excluded  out 
of  the  first  English  colonies,  but  made  a  mixed  plantation  of  English 
and  Irish,  that  they  might  grow  up  together  in  one  nation ;  only,  the 
Irish  were  in  some  places  transplanted  from  the  woods  and  mountains  into 
the  plains  and  open  countries,  that  being  removed,  like  wild  fruit  trees, 
they  might  grow  the  wilder  and  bear  the  better  and  sweeter  fruit.’* 

And  however  complete  the  social  revolution  in  the  escheated 
counties  of  Ulster — then  for  the  first  time  since  Edward 
Bruce’s  invasion  in  the  fourteenth  century  reduced  to 
English  authority — there  was  at  that  time  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  no  general  antagonism  of  race  or  religion  between 
the  owners  of  the  land  and  its  tillers.  The  strength  of  the 
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Irish  and  Catholic  party  in  the  Parliament  called  by  James  I. 
in  1613  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Had  it  not  been 
for  causes  which  belong  at  least  as  much  to  the  history  of 
the  great  religious  conflict  which  vexed  all  Europe  through 
the  seventeenth  century  as  to  the  history  of  Irish  land,  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  might  well  have  become 
as  amicable  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  memories  of  the  first  confiscations.  Nor  was  there 
anything  intrinsically  fanciful  in  Sir  John  Davies’  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  Irish  people  would  thenceforward  give  a  frank 
allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  ‘  as  long  as  they  may  be 
‘  protected  and  justly  governed  without  oppression  on  the 
‘  one  side  or  impunity  on  the  other.* 

‘  But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  power  of  circumstances 
‘  is  more  evident  than  in  politics.  They  baffie  the  fore- 
*  thought  of  statesmen,  and  control  even  the  apparently 
‘  inflexible  laws  of  national  developement  and  decay.’  *  The 
long  religious  quarrel  which  filled  the  two  centuries  following 
the  settlement  of  James  I.  had  two  disastrous  effects  on  the 
agrarian  situation — one  political  and  religious,  the  other 
social  and  economic.  In  the  first  place,  it  gradually  pro¬ 
duced  a  line  of  religious  demarcation  between  owner  and 
occupier  which,  far  more  effectively  than  any  social  contrast 
could  have  done,  forbade  the  fusion  of  classes  of  opposite 
origin  into  a  people  with  common  sympathies  and  common 
loyalties.  In  the  second,  as  a  consequence  of  the  continued 
disturbances  which  were  the  result  of  that  quarrel,  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  new  English  owners  from  identifying  themselves 
as  fully  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done  with  the  country 
in  which  their  properties  were  situated  and  in  which  their 
interests  ought  to  have  been  centred.  Instead  of  ‘  growing 
‘  up  together  in  one  nation,’  the  new  owners  in  too  many 
cases  regarded  themselves  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
They  continued  to  look  across  the  Irish  Channel  as  to  a 
home  they  had  only  temporarily  quitted.  England,  and  not 
Ireland,  remained  the  centre  of  their  sympathies.  Thus 
they  did  much  less  than  they  should  have  done  to  raise  to  a 
higher  level  the  standard  of  comfort  and  of  living  among 
the  people,  who  had  then  no  other  leaders ;  and  in  doing  so 
to  link  themselves  securely  to  the  affections  of  their  de¬ 
pendents.  Hence  the  growth  of  that  absenteeism  which, 
with  its  resulting  evils  of  middlemen  and  rackrents,  was  the 
worst  bane  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  hence, 

*  Disraeli. 
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too,  the  difference  between  the  operation  of  the  land  system 
in  Ireland  and  its  operation  in  England.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  by  the  owners,  unable  in  those  days  of  slow  and 
imperfect  communication  between  the  two  islands  to  make 
their  wants  directly  known  to  their  landlords,  the  Irish 
tenantry  fell  into  the  system  of  making  at  their  own  cost 
those  improvements  which,  with  a  resident  proprietary, 
would  have  been  carried  out  by  the  landlords.  And  it 
inevitably  followed,  from  its  adoption  on  large  estates  by 
great  absentee  owners,  that  this  system  was  followed  by 
smaller  owners  with  more  limited  means,  even  where  such 
owners  were  resident. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  perhaps  none  has 
been  greater  or  more  real  than  this  one  of  absenteeism, 
entirely  accidental  as  it  was,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
legislation  or  with  policy.  Not  only  has  it  led  directly  to 
many  of  the  most  acute  differences  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  modern  times,  and  presented  to  both  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  law  many  most  difficult  problems,  but  it  has 
permanently  crippled  the  social  developement  of  the  Irish 
tenant.  It  is  scarcely  questionable  that,  had  the  opposite 
rule  prevailed,  had  a  resident  proprietary  superintended  the 
administration  of  its  own  property,  the  Irish  cabin  would 
not  have  remained  for  generations  a  synonym  for  dirt  and 
squalor,  nor  in  all  probability  would  subdivision  have  been 
suffered  to  debase  Irish  ideals  of  comfort  below  the  average 
standard  of  social  decency  and  economic  prudence.  That 
the  Irish  people  in  the  half-conquered  Ireland  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
point  of  domestic  economy  no  one  who  understands  the 
nomadic  life  of  the  practically  independent  Ulster  of 
Tyrone’s  time  will  venture  to  deny,  and  this  was  their 
own  fault.  But  that  the  Irish  people  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  should  have  been,  in  the  language 
of  the  Devon  Commission,  ‘the  worst  housed,  the  worst 
‘  fed,  and  the  worst  clothed  of  any  in  Europe,’  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  for  which  England  had  certainly  some 
responsibility ;  and  which  was  primarily  due  to  absenteeism. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  here  in  detail  either 
the  actual  nature  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  followed 
after  a  century  or  so  of  this  system  from  the  attempts  of 
Irish  landlords  in  modern  times  to  use  the  rights  of  owner¬ 
ship  as  the  law  allowed  them  to  do,  as  landlords  in 
England  did  without  dispute,  but  without  allowing  for  this 
dill'erence  in  the  system  under  which  their  estates  were 
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managed.  As  little  is  it  our  intention  to  embark  on  an 
analysis  of  the  methods  by  which  the  operation  of  this 
system  was  controlled  in  the  northern  province  by  means  of 
what  is  popularly  called  the  Ulster  custom.  Neither  can 
we  stop  to  recall  the  history  of  the  demand  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  custom,  or  something  akin  to  it,  to  the  tenure 
of  all  Irish  land.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  in  the  legalising  of 
the  custom  or  rather  group  of  customs  which  make  up 
Ulster  tenant-right,  of  which  the  leading  characteristics  are 
the  right  of  the  occupier  to  remain  in  occupation  so  long 
as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  the  property  in  the  tenant  of  a 
saleable  interest  in  his  holding,  that  the  system  of  dual 
ownership  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  legislative  sanction 
originated.  Ever  since  the  Plantation  the  influence  of 
Ulster  on  Irish  history  has  been  singularly  strong.  It  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  instructive  to  reflect  on  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  part  played  by  Ulster  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Irish  land  laws,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  digress 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  curious  contradiction  by 
which  the  system  of  tenure  set  up  in  Ireland  as  an  essential 
condition  of  the  success  of  the  Plantation  policy  owes  its 
overthrow  primarily  to  the  persistent  agitation  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Plantation  settlers. 

For  it  is  among  the  many  paradoxical  peculiarities  of 
Irish  politics  that,  strongly  as  Ulster  has  been  opposed  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland  in  imperial  controversies,  it  is  the 
northern  province  that  has  been  the  pioneer  of  agrarian 
reform.  For  at  least  half  a  century  it  has  been  practically 
an  axiom  that  what  Ulster  thinks  to-day  in  the  sphere  of 
land  reform  Ireland  will  think  to-morrow.  Whoever  will 
consider  the  successive  alterations  in  the  Irish  land  laws 
which  have  marked  the  last  sixty  years  will  find  that  the 
motive  force  of  almost  every  reform  has  been  provided  by 
Ulster.  The  era  of  reform  in  the  tenure  of  Irish  land  dates 
from  the  famous  report  of  the  Devon  Commission  in  1845. 
No  one  who  examines  that  remarkable  document  can  fail  to 
notice  that  it  took  its  ideas  largely  from  Ulster.  It  was 
then  that  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyse 
the  tenant-right  custom  and  its  meaning ;  and  though  the 
Devon  Commission  shrank  from  the  notion  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  tenant-right  by  legal  enactment  to  other  districts, 
it  gave  to  that  custom  for  the  first  time  the  sanction  of  the 
approval  of  a  very  high  authority : — 

‘  Anomalous  as  this  custom  is,’  so  ran  the  leport,  *  if  considered  with 
reference  to  all  ordinary  notions  of  property,  it  must  be  adiuittiJ  that 
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the  district  in  which  it  prevails  has  thriven  and  improved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  although  we  can  conceive 
some  danger  to  the  just  rights  of  property  from  the  unlimited  allow¬ 
ance  of  this  “  tenant-right,”  yet  we  are  sure  that  evils  more  immediate, 
and  of  a  still  greater  magnitude,  would  result  from  any  hasty  or  general 
disallowance  of  it,  and  still  less  can  we  recommend  any  interference 
with  it  by  law.’ 

The  history  of  Irish  agrarian  agitation  in  the  quarter  of 
a  century  from  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commission  to  the 
Act  of  1870,  in  which  express  legislative  recognition  was  for 
the  first  time  given  to  the  Ulster  custom,  is  the  history  of 
the  ‘  tenant-right  ’  movement ;  and  its  principal  promoters 
were  Ulstermen.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  neither  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849  nor  the  Land  Act  of  1860 
gave  much  direct  encouragement  to  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right.  The  first  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  evils  on  which 
the  report  of  the  Devon  Commission,  followed  by  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Famine,  had  concentrated  attention, 
were  attempts  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  property. 
The  Devon  Commission  had  commented  in  terms  of  eulogy 
and  hopefulness  on  the  valuable  effects  produced  ‘  by  the 
‘  liberal  conduct  and  active  superintendence  of  a  resident 
‘  landlord  ’  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  land  and 
increased  comfort  of  the  people.  But  they  found  that, 
owing  to  the  impoverished  and  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
gentry,  this  beneficent  superintendence  was  in  too  many 
districts  entirely  wanting.  So  great  were  their  embarrass¬ 
ments  that  many  owners  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  property ;  while  so  complicated  were  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  title  that  Irish  land  had  ceased  to  be  marketable. 
The  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849  was  the  remedy 
devised  by  the  Whig  Government  of  Lord  John  Russell  to 
meet  these  evils.  It  was  directed,  not  to  the  reform  of 
tenure,  but  to  the  replacement  of  the  impoverished  pro¬ 
prietors  by  a  new  race  of  owners  equipped  with  capital, 
energfy,  and  intelligence.  It  was  an  endeavour  to  apply  to 
the  management  of  laud  the  mercantile  principle  which  in 
the  domain  of  commerce  was  then  producing  such  remark¬ 
able  effects.  It  was  believed  that  the  extensive  sale  of  land 
to  new  proprietors  possessing  the  capital  indispensable  to 
large  operations  would  lead  to  extensive  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  Irish  agriculture  and  in  the  domestic  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Irish  tenants. 

If  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  the  outcome  of  the 
commercial  liberalism  so  strong  in  England  in  the  middle  of 
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the  nineteenth  centary,  the  Act  of  1860  was  in  equal  measure 
the  product  of  the  strict  notions  of  property  entertained  by 
the  territorial  Whigs  who  supplied  the  other  great  element 
in  the  Liberal  party  of  that  day.  This  Act  was  passed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  himself  an  Irish  peer  with  Irish  property, 
who  supplied  the  once-famous  definition  of  tenant-right  as 
‘  landlord-wrong.’  Far  from  giving  force  to  Ulster  views 
of  tenant-right,  it  may  be  said,  in  some  respects,  to  have 
for  the  moment  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the 
legal  position  of  the  landlord,  since  it  provided  that  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  deemed  to  be 
founded  exclusively  on  contract  and  not  upon  tenure  or 
service.  ‘  Sweeping  away  every  trace  of  the  feudal  relation 
‘  between  landlord  and  tenant,  it  placed  their  relationship 
‘  more  securely  than  ever  on  the  basis  of  contract.’  * 

But  while  on  this  side  of  its  provisions  the  Act  of  1860 
reflected  the  principle  of  property  rather  than  of  tenant- 
right,  it  also  contained  provisions  which  led  in  a  different 
direction.  And  in  so  far  as  it  imposed  a  limitation  on 
the  common-law  rights  of  the  landlord  in  dealing  with  his 
property  it  was  undoubtedly  a  concession  to  the  agitation 
with  which  the  name  of  Sharmau  Crawford  is  still  con¬ 
nected,  and  which  derived  its  force  from  the  sturdy  Presbyterian 
farmers  of  the  County  Down.  The  Act  of  1870  was  still 
more  unquestionably  the  result  of  Ulster  agitation,  and  was 
very  largely  the  result  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  some 
Ulster  owners,  notably  the  late  Lord  Duflferin,  co-operated 
with  the  tenant-right  advocates.  In  those  days  the  Irish 
representation,  returned  on  a  restricted  franchise,  was  still 
in  a  predominant  degree  a  representation  of  property.  But 
in  Ulster  there  was  a  considerable  infusion  of  Liberal  opinion, 
and  the  Ulster  Liberal  minority  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  trend  of  Irish  legislation  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
numerical  consequence.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
same  influence  was  responsible  in  an  equal  degree  for  the 
Act  of  1881 ;  for  the  Act  of  1881  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  the  Land  League  agitation  of  1879-80.  But  even 
here  the  influence  of  Ulster,  though  it  did  not  produce  that 
Act,  had  much  to  do  with  the  shape  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
legislation  took.  Mr.  Healy  in  the  speech,  in  many  respects 
remarkable,  which  he  delivered  last  May  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Bill  drew  a  contrast  which  was 
not  entirely  accurate  between  the  state  of  the  Irish  repre- 
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sentation  in  1881  and  its  state  in  1903.  ‘  What  was  the 
‘  state  of  things  then  ?  ’  asked  the  member  for  North 
Louth.  *  You  had  a  House  of  Commons  with  a  high 
‘  franchise,  and  almost  every  Liberal  member  was  a  land- 
‘  lord.’  Those,  however,  whose  political  memories  are  long 
enough  to  carry  them  back  to  the  General  Election  of  1880 
will  remember  that  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
Parnellite  wave  which  five  years  before  the  Franchise  Act 
of  1885  decimated,  one  might  say  obliterated,  the  land¬ 
lord  representation  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  was  the  Liberal 
and  tenant-right  wave  which  radically  altered  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Ulster.  The  great  and  just  influence  of  the 
Abercorn  family  was  temporarily  overthrown  in  the  County 
Tyrone,  where  one  of  its  scions  lost  his  seat  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  some  share  in  framing,  and  subsequently  a  large 
part  in  the  administration  of,  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  An 
excellent,  but  incontestably  Liberal,  representative  of  the 
linen  industry,  in  close  sympathy  with  the  tenant-right 
party,  was  returned  for  the  County  Armagh;  and  in 
Monaghan  two  representatives  of  the  territorial  interest  of 
high  personal  character  and  popularity  lost  their  seats  to 
a  couple  of  solicitors  from  Dublin,  unconnected  with  the 
county,  who  came  down  labelled  as  of  tenant-right  prin¬ 
ciples.  Finally,  the  great  Plantation  county  of  Londonderry 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Law,  the  trusted  Attorney-General 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  who  had  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  representative  of  the  agrarian  reformers,  and  to 
whom  has  always  been  assigned  the  most  important  share, 
Mr.  Healy’s  own  alone  excepted,  in  giving  form  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  scheme  of  legislation. 

But  if  Ulster  and  tenant-right  ideas  had  much  to  do  with 
the  developement  of  legislation  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  they 
have  had  still  more  to  do  with  its  extensions  under  his 
Unionist  successors.  When  the  historian  of  the  future 
comes  to  reckon  up  the  forces  which  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  peaceful  social  revolution  which  is  now  being 
consummated  he  will  be  sadly  amiss  if  he  fails  to  assign  a 
very  large  share  of  it  to  the  determination  of  the  Ulster 
farmers.  Mr.  Wyndham’s  measure  is  a  measure  of  voluntary 
purchase,  and  as  such  it  has  been  accepted  by  men  of  all 
parties  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  not  the  less  the  creature  of 
an  agitation  for  compulsory  sale ;  and  the  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase  agitation  was  an  agitation  of  purely  Ulster  origin. 
In  the  histoiy  of  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1881  to  the  various  classes  not  originally  intended  to 
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benefit  by  them,  especially  in  the  modifications  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  improvements,  by  far  the  most  important  chapters 
must  be  those  which  record  the  demands  of  Ulster  as 
formulated  by  the  prejudiced,  but  singularly  untiring  en¬ 
thusiast  who  has  been  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  northern 
farmer,  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell. 

Although  the  Act  of  1870  expressly  recognised  and 
legalised  the  usages  known  as  the  Ulster  custom,  and  gave 
to  tenants  outside  the  custom  rights  of  compensation  for 
disturbance  analogous  to  those  which  the  custom  allowed, 
it  was  not  intended  at  the  time  to  acknowledge  anything  like 
a  partnership  of  the  occupier  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 
So  far  was  this  Act  from  designedly  doing  anything  of  the 
kind  that  its  authors  strenuously  repudiated  the  possibility 
of  its  having  any  such  effect.  Even  Lord  Selborne,  who  has 
left  on  record  a  careful  review  of  his  participation  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  measures,  did  not,  great  lawyer  as  he  was,  at 
the  time  see  the  necessary  legal  consequences  of  its  provi¬ 
sions  with  regard  either  to  the  recognition  of  the  Ulster 
custom  or  to  compensation  for  improvements ;  though  in 
1881  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  unwittingly  made 
himself  a  party  to  the  creation  of  a  part  ownership  in  the 
tenant.  The  effect  of  the  legislation  of  1870  cannot  possibly 
be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor 
Richey,  who  in  his  admirable  analysis  of  the  Irish  land  laws, 
written  in  1880,  thus  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  clauses :  ‘  Under  this  Act  the  tenant  did  not  acquire 

‘  any  estate  in  the  land,  if  the  term  “  estate  ”  is  used  in  its 
‘  technical  English  meaning.  But  of  the  ownership  of  the 
*  land,  whether  the  word  be  used  in  its  popular  or  proper 
‘  meaning,  he  did  acquire  a  share.’  *  For,’  he  pungently 
adds,  ‘if  a  man  cannot  be  put  out  of  possession  by  the 
‘  rightful  owner  without  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
‘  money,  he  is  an  owner  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  requisite 
‘  to  buy  him  out.’ 

The  Act  of  1881  not  only  applied  all  the  leading  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Ulster  custom  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  it 
made  an  important  addition  to  the  rights  involved  in  the 
custom.  It  bestowed  on  the  Irish  tenant  the  Three  F’s,  as 
they  were  called — viz.  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale 
(which  the  Ulster  tenants  had  always  enjoyed)  and  a  right  to 
have  fair  rents  determined  by  a  State  tribunal.  This  last 
was  not  merely  a  right  not  enjoyed  under  the  custom  as 
understood  in  Ulster,  but  was  a  distinct  abridgement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  custom  as  against  the  landlord.  For  the 
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right  of  the  landlord  to  an  increased  rent  within  just  limits 
had  hitherto  been  admitted  on  every  estate  on  which  the 
custom  prevailed  as  correlative  to  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
remain  in  possession.  Thus  the  Act  of  1881  invaded  at  every 
point  the  cherished  rights  of  property.  Yet  its  authors 
apparently  believed  that  they  were  effecting  a  settlement 
which  would  not  merely  satisfy  the  tenant,  but  would  benefit 
the  landlord.  Isaac  Butt,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  fixity  of  tenure,  and  one  who  may  be  said  to  have  been,  as 
indeed  one  may  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  a  revolutionary 
vsdth  a  bias  in  favour  of  property,  had  asserted  in  recommend¬ 
ing  the  principle  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of  a  land¬ 
lord’s  estate.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  propositions 
modelled  on  Berkeley’s  famous  Querist  he  asked  ‘  whether  it 
‘  would  amoimt  to  a  confiscation  of  a  landlord’s  property  to 
‘  increase  the  selling  value  of  his  estate  from  twenty  years’ 

‘  purchase  to  thirty  years’  ?  ’  And  Mr.  Gladstone,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  only  bad  landlords  would  suffer  any  ill-effects  from 
the  operation  of  his  fair  rent  clauses,  seems  seriously  to 
have  believed  that  the  majority  of  landowners  would  benefit 
by  these  provisions  rather  than  the  reverse.  What  the  gift 
of  the  Three  F’s  really  did  was  to  create  a  valuable  saleable 
interest  in  the  tenant,  which,  since  it  had  not  theretofore 
existed  on  estates  not  subject  to  the  Ulster  custom,  could 
only  come  out  of  the  estate  previously  the  undisputed 
property  of  the  landlord.  And  through  the  operation  of  the 
fair  rent  clauses  this  interest  has  increased  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction  of  the  rent  until  it  has  become  an  interest 
probably  much  more  valuable  in  many  cases,  and  certainly 
infinitely  more  marketable,  than  the  interest  remaining  in 
the  landlord.  Mr.  Kichey  must  be  held  to  have  had  a  truer 
prevision  of  the  effect  of  the  measure  than  the  authors  of 
the  Act  when  he  asked  in  the  work  already  quoted  ‘  Whether 
the  grant  to  a  tenant  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  “  fair  rent  ”  is 
‘  not  merely  a  circumlocution  for  the  conveyance  of  the  fee- 
*  simple  to  the  tenant,  charged  with  a  rent-charge  for  the 
‘landlord.’  The  Act  of  1881  undoubtedly  gave  to  the  Irish 
tenant  everything  that  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  his 
rights  had  demanded  in  his  name  in  the  early  days  of  the 
agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  ;  the  extension  of 
its  principles  and  of  the  benefit  of  those  principles  by 
subsequent  legislation  as  undoubtedly  added  to  that  every¬ 
thing  much  for  which  prior  to  1881  no  one  had  ever  dreamt 
of  asking.  And  it  is  in  our  judgement  quite  probable  that 
the  complete  incorporation  in  the  reformed  agrarian  code 
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of  Ireland  of  everything  for  which  the  advocates  of  Irish 
tenants  had  asked  might  have  settled  the  Irish  land  question 
on  the  basis  of  tenure  had  not  Parliament  concurrently 
adopted  a  policy  which — excellent  in  itself  and  consistently 
advocated  in  these  pages  as  the  final  solution  of  the  land 
problem — has  rendered  the  system  of  tenure  and  ownership 
ci'eated  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legislation  practically  unwork¬ 
able  and  logically  absurd. 

Although  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  mainly  upon  the  principle  of  improving  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  though  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
measures  were  directed  primarily  to  the  provision  of  safe¬ 
guards  and  ameliorations  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  as 
occupier,  the  alternative  of  purchase  as  a  solution  of  the 
whole  agrarian  problem  was  entertained  almost  from  the 
beginning.  More  than  a  generation  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  State  took  the  first  tentative  steps  for  the  creation  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  by  the  introduction  of  certain  clauses 
in  the  Church  Act  of  1869.  In  the  following  year  what 
have  since  been  known  as  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1870  gave  a  most  important  extension  of  the  principle, 
enabling  tenants  to  obtain  by  loan  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  repayable  in  instalments  spread  over  thirty-five 
years,  any  portion  of  the  purchase-money  of  their  holdings 
not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  But  although  the 
number  of  cases,  particularly  in  Ulster,  in  which  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  provisions  by  the  tenants  was  not  in¬ 
considerable,  they  were  not  utilised  in  a  very  large  degree, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  satisfied  the  hopes  entertained 
by  their  authors.  Nor  did  the  extension  of  the  proportion 
of  the  purchase-money  which  might  be  so  advanced  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  materially  advance  the  purchase 
proceedings.  This  was,  however,  effected  by  the  Act  of 
1881 ;  and  the  same  statute  gave  expression  for  the  first 
time  to  the  principle,  since  so  largely  recognised  in  the 
Congested  Districts  Boards  Acts,  of  the  acquisition  of 
estates  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  resale  to  the 
tenants. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Acts 
of  1870  and  1881  proved  in  their  operation  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  who 
thought  that  it  was  upon  this  basis  alone  that  any  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  in  agrarian  conditions  in  Ireland  could 
best  be  effected.  Many  of  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
Act  of  1881  believed  that  the  purchase,  rather  than  the 
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rent-fixing,  clauses  of  that  Act  would  be  the  really  operative 
part  of  tj^t  measure.  But  several  causes  combined  to  dis¬ 
appoint  this  expectation.  To  begin  with,  the  whole  stress 
of  the  Parliamentary  discussions  of  those  days  turned  on 
the  fair  rent  provisions ;  it  was  to  these  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  tenantry  was  almost  exclusively  directed;  and 
it  was  to  them  that  the  tenants  naturally  turned  when  the 
Act  came  into  force.  Again,  the  machinery  for  working  out 
the  fair  rent  provisions  was,  by  comparison  at  all  events, 
simple  and  expeditious ;  applications  to  fix  fair  rents  could 
be  rapidly  and  cheaply  heard;  the  benefits  accruing  from 
them  were  instantaneous  and  apparent ;  and  they  were  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  of  those  risks  from  which  the  timidity, 
rather  than  the  caution,  of  the  Irish  peasant  instinctively 
shrinks.  But  there  was  a  further  impediment  which  was 
still  more  serious.  These  early  purchase  clauses  left  the 
tenant-purchaser  to  find  one-third  of  the  purchase-money 
out  of  his  own  resources.  The  Irish  farmer  is  no  capitalist, 
and  to  find  a  third  of  the  purchase-money  could  only  mean 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  loan  from  the  local  bank  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  a  common  argument,  and  it  is  a  taking  one,  against 
the  provisions  of  the  later  purchase  Acts  and  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  measure,  that  they  one  and  all  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  providing  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money 
required  to  give  the  ownership  to  the  tenant,  without  the 
latter  being  called  upon  to  contribute  a  single  sixpence  of 
his  own.  Benefits  so  large  as  those  which  State-aided 
purchase  confers  upon  occupiers  ought  not,  it  is  objected,  to 
be  bestowed  without  some  exertion  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  profit  by  them.  It  is  urged  that  to  pass  from  the 
position  of  a  rent-paying  tenant,  with  no  prospect  of  owner¬ 
ship,  to  that  of  an  owner,  subject  to  a  terminable  rent-charge 
greatly  lower  in  amount  than  the  rent,  is  in  itself  a  boon  so 
substantial  that  it  is  reasonable  to  call  upon  the  tenant  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  State  by  providing  some  portion 
of  the  price  from  his  own  resources.  That  there  is  much 
plausibility,  and  even  much  legitimate  weight,  in  this 
reasoning  we  should  be  slow  to  deny.  But  there  is  an 
answer  to  the  argument  which  must  be  held  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive.  It  is,  that  the  policy  of  purchase  wholly  failed  of  its 
object  as  long  as  it  was  clogged  by  conditions  which 
required  the  tenant  to  find  part  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  ownership.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
continued  to  govern  the  operation  of  the  Bright  clauses,  so 
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long  that  operation  was  partial,  limited,  and  inefficient.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moment  these  conditions  were  removed 
the  policy  became  an  immediate  success.  The  Ashbourne 
Act  of  1885,  removing  the  restrictions  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  imposed,  authorised  the  Land  Commission  to  advance 
the  full  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  and  extended  the 
period  of  repayment  from  thirty-five  to  forty-nine  years. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  In  less  than  three  years  the 
five  millions  made  available  by  the  Act  had  been  exhausted, 
and  a  further  provision  of  five  millions  was  as  rapidly 
utilised.  Whereas  under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  successive 
Acts  of  1869,  1870,  and  1881  less  than  8,000  loans,  repre¬ 
senting  advances  of  no  more  than  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  in  the  gfross,  were  sanctioned  in  fifteen  years, 
25,000  loans,  representing  just  ten  millions  of  money,  were 
sanctioned  between  1885  and  1892. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  of  1891,  in  which  the  large  sum  of 
thirty-one  millions  was  made  available  for  purchase,  though 
much  less  successful  than  its  predecessors,  was  not  only  a 
much  larger  measure  than  the  Ashbourne  Act,  but  provided 
the  true  model  for  the  present  Bill.  Its  comparative  failure, 
and  that  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1896  which  sought 
to  remedy  its  defects,  were  due  to  causes  almost  purely 
accidental,  but  which,  coming  in  succession,  had  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  effect.  The  fall  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Ministry  in  1892, 
before  the  new  measure  had  had  time  to  operate,  and  the 
re-introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  undoubtedly  arrested 
the  developement  of  purchase  ;  and  in  the  years  from  1892 
to  1895  purchase  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Ulster. 
When,  with  the  re-accession  to  power  of  the  Unionist 
party,  the  expectations  founded  on  a  possible  measure  ot 
Home  Rule  had  been  dissipated,  the  natural  instincts  ot 
the  peasantry  reasserted  themselves.  The  Act  of  1896  gave 
greater  elasticity  to  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  Act  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  system  of  decadal  reductions  in  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  instalments.  With  this  stimulus  purchase  opera¬ 
tions  quickly  reached  the  rate  they  had  attained  under  the 
earlier  Ashbourne  Acts.  They  would  probably  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  progress  at  something  like  the  same  rate,  and, 
as  the  reservoir  of  thirty-three  millions  was  automatically 
refilled  by  the  steady  payment  of  purchase  instalments,  the 
process  would  doubtless  have  gone  on  continuously  without 
the  need  for  further  recourse  to  Parliament,  had  not  a  fresh 
and  entirely  unforeseen  obstacle  arisen.  The  Act  of  1891 
had  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  vendor  in  guaranteed 
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two  and  three-quarter  land  stock'  instead  of  in  cash.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Act  this  arrangement  worked  with 
great  smoothness,  for  the  land  stock  was  at  par,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  even  at  a  premium.  But  with  the  South 
African  war  this  was  changed.  The  temporary  decline  in 
the  national  credit  necessarily  affected  the  land  stock,  which 
declined  in  value  with  every  other  State  security,  until  it 
had  become  depreciated  by  something  like  10  per  cent. 
Owners  desiring  to  sell  could  no  longer  afford  to  do  so, 
when,  in  addition  to  submitting  to  a  certain  loss  of  income 
by  accepting  a  fixed  capital  sum  in  lieu  of  their  rents,  they 
were  obliged  to  accept  that  sum  in  a  security  thus  gravely 
depreciated  below  its  nominal  value.  In  the  result  sales 
came  practically  to  a  standstill,  and  the  policy  of  purchase 
soon  reached  a  deadlock.  Mr.  Wyndham  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons  stated  the  position  with  precision  when 
he  remarked  that  we  had  ‘  got  to  the  end  of  the  landlords 
‘  who  are  prepared  to  sell  for  a  capital  sum  which  can  be 
‘  advanced  under  the  existing  law.’ 

But  unluckily  the  moment  when  we  had  got  to  the  end 
of  the  landlords  who  were  ready  to  sell  was  precisely  the 
moment  when  there  were  more  tenants  than  ever  eagerly 
desirous  of  buying,  and  when  the  radical  inconsistency 
between  the  purchase  policy  and  the  fair  rent  policy  had 
produced  its  inevitable  but  very  formidable  results.  The 
effect  of  the  purchases  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts  was  to 
produce  a  considerable  class  of  occupiers  who  were  steadily 
acquiring  the  full  ownership  of  their  holdings  at  an  annual 
charge  much  below  the  old  rents  even  as  fixed  in  the  Land 
Court.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  189(5,  so  ingeniously 
devised  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  for  the  further  reduction  of 
the  instalments  by  decadal  abatements,  however  gratifying 
to  the  occupiers,  still  further  aggravated  the  disparity  between 
the  purchasing  occupier  and  the  rent-paying  tenant.  On 
one  property  you  had  tenants  paying,  without  the  prospect 
of  ownership,  what  the  court  fixed  to  be  the  fair  rent. 
But,  even  assuming  the  fairness  of  their  rents,  the  position 
of  such  tenants  became  intolerably  inferior  when  contrasted 
with  their  neighbours’  on  an  adjacent  property,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  all  the  benefits  and  joys  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  yet  paying  an  annual  sum  substantially  lower  than 
the  judicial  rents.  The  juggle  of  finance  and  the  credit  of 
the  British  Treasury  had,  in  fact,  created  an  impossible  situa¬ 
tion,  certainly  not  the  creation  of  the  landlord,  but  which 
filled  rent-paying  tenants  with  a  sense  of  inequity.  It  is  in 
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this  sense  of  inequity,  and  the  impossibility  of  remedying  it 
by  any  method  short  of  universal  purchase,  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  compulsory  purchase,  first  started  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  where  purchase  had  earliest  taken  root,  really 
originated.  And  it  is  this  difficulty  which  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  present  Bill.  The  most  formidable  crux  in  the  present 
agrarian  problem  is  thus  one  rooted  not  in  that  inequity  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  for  which  the 
fair  rent  provisions  of  the  Land  Acts  had  provided  an 
efficient  remedy,  but  in  the  radical  contradiction  in  principle 
and  in  effect  between  the  two  policies  concurrently  put  in 
practice  by  those  responsible  for  remedial  legislation.  We 
must  add  that  it  is  very  far  from  certain  that  the  same 
difficulty  will  not  be  presented  in  a  very  acute  form 
as  the  present  Bill  operates.  Dual  ownership  cannot  be 
abolished  all  at  once.  It  must  take  some  years  to  complete, 
perhaps  many.  And  it  is  impossible  that,  while  a  process 
which  must  be  gradual  and  may  be  slow  is  being  worked 
out,  this  difficulty,  which  has  become  known  as  the  ‘  two 
‘  sides  of  the  hedge  ’  difficulty,  should  not  be  widely  felt. 
We  would  have  grave  fears  lest  the  resulting  dissatisfaction 
should  lead  to  a  demand,  impossible  to  be  complied  with, 
for  immediate  and  compulsory  sale,  were  it  not  for  the 
fortunate  prevalence  in  Ireland  at  this  moment  of  a  spirit 
which  inspires  a  just  hope  that  inevitable  and  temporary 
inconveniences  will  be  more  patiently  borne  in  the  future 
tha  n  in  the  past. 

It  is  natural  that  the  first  question  asked  by  critics  of 
a  measure  of  which  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions  is  an 
advance  by  the  Treasury  of  no  less  a  sum  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  should  be  a  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  security 
for  that  advance.  Even  in  a  financial  system  as  colossal 
as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  twelve  millions  is  a  sum  of 
great  magnitude.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  larger  than,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  so  large  as,  the  capital  cost  of  the  ships  of  war  com¬ 
posing  the  Channel  Squadron.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  vast 
sum ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed 
to  dedicate  an  equal  amount  of  public  money  to  any  similar 
or  analogous  object.  Therefore  the  misgivings  which  were 
expressed  in  some  quarters  in  the  earlier  discussions  on  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  Bill,  in  reference  to  the  security,  were  misgivings 
which  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  entertain  and  perfectly 
proper  to  ventilate.  We  believe,  however,  that  without 
entering  into  the  question  whether,  even  if  the  financial 
security  were  more  doubtful  than  we  believe  it  to  be,  the 
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risk  would  not  still  be  worth  taking,  the  assurances  given 
by  Ministers  on  this  subject  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  grant  of  twelve  millions,  vast  as  it  is,  is  in  no  sort 
of  jeopardy.  The  arguments  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  this 
head  in  the  Second  Reading  debate  appear  to  us  to  be  con¬ 
clusive,  and  such  as  should  effectually  dissipate  the  legiti¬ 
mate  apprehensions  which  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  possible  repudiation  of  their  obligations  by  the 
Irish  peasantry. 

Very  much  more  important,  however,  than  the  question  of 
the  financial  security  for  a  great  advance  of  public  money 
raised  on  Imperial  credit  is  the  question  of  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  security  for  the  great  experiment  which  is 
being  ma^e.  The  doubts  of  those  who  feel  that  neither  the 
recent  record  of  Irish  politicians  nor  recent  experience  of 
Irish  sentiment  as  reflected  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  are 
of  a  kind  which  warrant  a  confidence  that  the  experiment  can 
safely  be  made,  seem  to  us  to  have  a  more  real  basis  than 
doubts  as  to  the  strictly  financial  security.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  should  hesitate  to  accept  the  assu¬ 
rances  which  are  being  given  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  people,  or 
should  doubt  the  permanence  of  those  symptoms  of  a  kindlier 
feeling  which  have  been  so  happily  apparent  in  the  last  few 
months.  Even  the  shortest  political  memories  are  not  short 
enough  for  forgetfulness  of  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  people  and 
their  representatives  throughout  the  struggle  with  the  Boers. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  a  constituency 
typically  Irish  in  sentiment  preferred  an  undistinguished 
and  inconsiderable  journalist  to  a  gentleman  who  has  un¬ 
questionably  rendered  very  valuable  services  in  the  most 
unselfish  spirit  to  the  material  well-being  of  Ireland,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  patriotic  candidate  had  borne 
arms  against  the  British  Crown.  And  even  if  we  put  aside 
these  evidences  of  Irish  feeling  as  having  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  agrarian  problems  now  under  considera¬ 
tion — though  to  do  so  would  be  to  be  singularly  blind  to  the 
teaching  of  Irish  history  for  the  last  half-century — it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  forget  that  barely  six  months  ago  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  were  confined 
in  his  Majesty’s  gaols  for  their  participation  in  an  illegal 
combination  against  the  just  rights  of  ownership.  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  hesitation  which,  in  view 
of  facts  so  notorious,  is  unable  to  forbear  from  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  the  pledges  now  being  given  in  the  name  of 
the  Irish  people.  And  even  if  their  sincerity  is  accepted,  it 
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remains  equally  reasonable  to  doubt  the  permanence  of  a 
change  of  sentiment  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  mani¬ 
fested,  and  so  much  at  odds  not  only  with  the  most  recent 
experience,  but  with  the  general  trend  of  Irish  feeling  as 
shown  during  many  generations. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  denying  the  cogency  of 
these  obvious  considerations.  More  than  once  and  in  quite 
recent  years  we  have  ourselves  felt  constrained  to  point  out 
the  inconsistency  between  the  optimistic  views  of  certain 
advocates  of  indiscriminate  conciliation  and  the  frankly  irre- 
concileable  language  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
Irish  people.  We  do  not  intend,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  enter  into  any  speculations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
policy  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  upon  the  future  consti¬ 
tutional  relations  between  the  two  islands.  But  this  much 
we  will  say,  that  we  do  not  anticipate,  and  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect,  anything  like  an  immediate  change  in  the  ideals 
of  the  Irish  party  or  the  Irish  people.  It  is  no  doubt  quite 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  natural  effect  of  establishing  a 
peasant  proprietary  will  be  to  remove  a  great  stimulus  to 
agitation  and  unrest,  and  to  deprive  the  advocates  of 
separation  of  what  has  hitherto  proved  their  most  powerful 
weapon.  But  however  contented  the  new  owners  may  be 
with  their  lot — and  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  contented ; 
however  cheerfully  they  may  pay  their  instalments  pending 
the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  their  holdings — and  we 
doubt  not  these  will  be  cheerfully  paid ;  we  cannot  anticipate 
that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  will  cease  to  yield  at  least  a 
formal  allegiance  to  the  demand  for  Home  Eule. 

There  is,  however,  one  broad  difference  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  legislation  of  1903  from  all  the  measures  of 
which  it  is  the  completion  and  the  consequence.  It  is 
legislation  based  for  the  first  time  on  the  consent  of  the 
Irish  people.  All  previous  measures  have  been  designed  to 
appease  the  clamour  of  a  class ;  this  one  is  designed  to 
satisfy  the  unanimously  expressed  wishes  of  a  nation.  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  Bill  embodies  an  agreement  solemnly  arrived  at 
by  the  parties  primarily  concerned,  and  ratified  by  the  Irish 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  a  dis¬ 
sentient  voice.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Land  Conference  came  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  cardinal  propositions  contained  in  their  report  is  by  far 
the  most  significant  incident  which  has  occurred  in  Irish 
politics  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  No  misgivings, 
we  are  free  to  admit,  could  have  been  more  natural  or  better 
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justified  by  the  antecedents  of  both  parties  than  the  mis¬ 
givings  of  those  who  prior  to  its  deliberation  felt  that  the 
calling  of  that  conference  would  inevitably  be  futile.  That 
interests  which  had  been  consistently  placed  from  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  land  war  in  1879  in  the  sharpest  contrast 
should  be  suddenly  reconciled;  that  men  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  twenty  long  years  in  a  struggle  of  unexampled 
bitterness  should  in  a  moment  forget  their  differences ;  and 
that  they  should  combine  to  provide  a  basis  which  cautious 
statesmen  might  prudently  accept  as  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
legislative  proposal  profoundly  affecting  the  whole  structure 
of  Irish  society,  appeared  to  demand  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle.  Yet  the  miracle  occurred.  Or,  what  was  equally 
miraculous,  the  impossible  occurred  without  a  miracle.  The 
cardinal  fact  in  the  Irish  situation,  and  the  true  security 
for  the  demand  which  is  being  made  on  the  British  tax¬ 
payer,  is  not  that  the  financial  soundness  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  can  be  demonstrated,  as  we  think  Ministers 
have  successfully  demonstrated  it ;  but  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Irish  tenants  have  set  their  hands  to  the  third 
proposition  of  the  report  of  the  Conference.  That  proposi¬ 
tion  is  as  follows :  ‘  That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
‘  Ireland  that  the  present  owners  of  land  should  not  as  a 
‘  result  of  any  settlement  be  expatriated,  or,  having  received 
‘  payment  for  their  land,  should  find  no  object  for  remaining 
‘  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  as  the  effect  of  a  far-reaching 
‘  settlement  must  necessarily  be  to  cause  the  sale  of 
‘  tenancies  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  inducements 

*  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  afforded  to  selling  owners 
‘  to  continue  to  reside  in  that  country.’ 

That  this  proposition,  which  is  reaffirmed  elsewhere 
through  the  report  in  other  clauses  in  the  same  direction — 
as,  for  instance,  those  which  recommend  that  owners  should 
be  enabled  to  retain  their  mansions  and  demesnes ;  that  the 
sacrifice  of  sentiment  by  proprietors  in  assenting  to  the  sale 
of  their  properties  should  be  recognised  as  an  element  in 
fixing  the  price ;  and  that  ‘  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
‘  community  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  income 

*  derived  from  the  sale  of  property  in  Ireland  should  con- 
‘  tinue  to  be  expended  in  Ireland  ’ — should  have  been 
assented  to  not  merely  by  men  who  are  recognised  leaders 
of  Irish  Nationalism,  but  by  the  directors  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  appeared,  as  we  have  said,  little  short  of 
miraculous  to  those  who  remembered  the  bitter  hostility  with 
which  for  twenty  years  the  organisations  of  the  tenants  had 
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called  for  the  expropriation  of  the  owners  bag  and  baggage 
from  the  country.  In  Ireland  those  who  make  the  people’s 
ballads  do  not  exactly  make  the  people’s  laws,  but  they  have 
always  known  how  to  express  with  accuracy  and  felicity  the 
people’s  sentiments.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  of  the  tenantry  was  expressed  with  entire 
acceptance  by  the  minstrel  of  the  Land  League,  when  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  Irish  tenant  was  only  too 
accurately  rendered  in  these  unconciliatory  lines ; 

*  But  as  God  made  this  our  country,  and  we’re  guilty  of  no  crime, 
We  will  stay  at  home  in  Ireland — let  the  landlords  go.’ 

The  change  is  indeed  startling ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
it  is  sincere.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Healy,  ‘  immemorial 
‘  enemies  in  Ireland  have  for  the  first  time,  after  centuries 
‘  of  disagreement,  put  their  hands  to  a  treaty  which  they 
‘  call  upon  the  British  Government  to  ratify.’  We  do  not 
doubt  that  both  parties  will  observe  the  compact ;  and  it  is 
in  that  compact  that  the  true  security  of  the  Bill  will  be 
found.  As  the  same  speaker,  a  man  who  does  not  often 
indulge  in  eloquence,  eloquently  observed,  the  conference 
and  the  Bill  itself  have  caught  the  national  imagination, 
and  have  ‘  struck  hard  a  chord  in  the  Irish  character  other 
‘  than  the  sordid  note  of  finance.’  It  is  that  appeal  to  the 
chivalrous  imagination  of  the  race  which  has  led  the  people 
and  the  tenants  to  ratify  the  compact  entered  into  by  their 
leaders  with  striking  unanimity,  and  has  caused  them  to 
turn  an  indifferent  ear  to  the  counsels  of  influential  person¬ 
ages  who  have  sought  to  cavil  at  the  bargain  struck  in  their 
behalf.  That  bargain  has  indeed  been  ratified  by  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  every  Parliamentary  representative 
of  Ireland,  irrespective  of  all  political  divergences.  It  has 
been  approved  by  something  as  near  to  a  plebiscite  of  the 
Irish  tenant  farmers  as  the  conditions  of  public  organisa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  will  allow.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
farmers  will  loyally  abide  by  it.* 

But  while  we  are  convinced  that  the  security,  both  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral,  is  ample — while  we  are  confident  that  the 
Prime  Minister’s  statement  that  *  public  sentiment  in  Ire- 
*  land  is  not  in  favour  of  repudiation  *  is  thoroughly  justified 


*  The  difficulties  which  arose  during  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee  have  happily  terminated  in  an  agreement  not  le 
niouB  than  that  arrived  at  by  the  Land  Conference ;  ancLdfiougl^ufbe 
terms  of  the  bargain  have  been  somewhat  modified  i*® 
has  been  in  nowise  impaired.  /CREiGnTON 
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both  by  the  experience  which  the  working  of  the  Purchase 
Acts  has  already  supplied,  and  by  the  temperament  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  confess  to  finding  some 
elements  in  Mr.  Wypdham’s  measure  which  do  not  seem  to 
make  entirely  in  favour  either  of  the  intentions  of  the  Land 
Conference  or  of  the  broad  policy  of  the  Ministry.  We 
have  no  intention  at  the  close  of  a  paper  already  formidably 
long  of  departing  from  our  resolution  to  eschew  details  and 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  larger  and  more  general  issues 
raised  by  the  Bill.  But  a  word  must  be  said  on  one  or  two 
of  the  broader  principles  discussed  in  the  debate  on  the 
Second  Reading.  We  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
more  satisfied  than  we  can  pretend  to  feel  that  the  Bill  in 
its  operation  will  fulfil  the  magnanimous  desire  of  the 
tenants’  friends  that  the  old  proprietors  shall  continue  to 
reside  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Balfour  rightly  indicated  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  effects  of  the  present  system  of  dual 
ownership  and  State-prescribed  rents  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  conflict  of  interest  resulting  from  it  has  ranged 
permanently  in  opposition  to  their  tenants  ‘  a  class  of  men 

*  admirably  qualified  to  do  their  duty  to  and  to  be  friendly 

*  with  the  population  among  whom  they  live — to  be  the 
‘  leaders  of  thought  and  social  improvement  and  of  the  work 
‘  of  local  government.’ 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  how  far  the  induce¬ 
ments  either  of  duty  or  of  pleasure  will  continue  to  exist 
for  the  old  proprietors  when  they  have  parted  with  the 
obligations  of  ownership.  In  this  view  the  question  of 
the  sporting  and  riparian  rights  is  a  matter  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  The  attractions  of  Ireland  as  a 
sporting  country  have  hitherto  been  among  the  most 
valuable  of  her  material  assets.  Shooting  and  fishing 
annually  attract  to  Ireland  a  great  many  of  the  spending 
classes,  to  the  great  advantage  of  a  country  whose  own 
spending  class  is  small.  And  undoubtedly  they  have  helped 
as  much  or  more  than  anything  else  both  to  check  the 
tendency  to  absenteeism  which  the  unrest  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  fostered,  and  to  promote  kindly  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  orders  of  the  population  and  the  lower. 
The  report  of  the  Land  Conference  recommended  that, 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  existing  Land  Purchase  Acts, 
the  sporting  and  riparian  rights  should  remain  as  they  are. 
Mr.  Wyndham’s  measure,  as  introduced,  leaves  to  the  Land 
Commission,  when  reselling  estates  which  have  temporarily 
vested  in  them,  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  think 
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fit.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  effect  of  peasant  pro* 
prietary  must  be  injurious  to  sport,  both  because  it  will 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  an  owner  to  pre¬ 
serve  on  land  not  within  his  demesne,  and  therefore  not 
within  his  ownership,  and  because  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  which  has  been  proved  to  follow  from  the  system 
wherever  it  has  become  operative.  This  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  sentimental  importance.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  class  will  permanently  remain  in  a  country  where  it  has 
neither  duties  to  perform  nor  privileges  to  enjoy ;  or  that,  so 
residing,  it  will  continue  to  be  worth  its  salt.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  owners  whose  property  in  the  land  their 
families  have  possessed  for  centuries  is  for  ever  terminated, 
who  have  ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  country  life  and  the 
administrators  of  local  government,  will  care  to  remain  shut 
up  in  demesnes  where,  if  they  are  no  longer  liable  to  be 
shot  at  themselves,  they  will  certainly  have  nothing  to 
shoot.  Men  who  have  passed  maturity  and  are  on  the 
downward  slope  of  life  will  probably  stay  where  they  are. 
But  what  is  to  keep  anyone  under  forty,  who  is  capable  of 
exerting  himself  elsewhere,  in  a  country  where  he  has 
neither  business  nor  pleasure,  no  property  to  preserve,  no 
dependents  to  protect,  no  pastimes  to  pursue?  If  the 
country  is  to  remain  attractive  to  the  younger  generation 
of  the  old  owners,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  spend  in 
the  country  the  incomes  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  some  means  must  be  found  to  preserve  effectively  the 
sporting  characteristics  of  rural  Ireland. 

Another  provision  on  which  we  are  unable  to  look  with 
favour  is  the  provision  for  a  perpetual  rent-charge.  The 
restrictions  on  subdivision  and  incumbrance  are  manifestly 
desirable,  and  everyone  who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  will 
agree  that  they  are  necessary.  The  evils  to  which  a  peasant 
proprietary  unfettered  by  such  restrictions  are  liable  to 
become  subject  were  admirably  indicated,  with  the  approval 
of  all  parties  in  Ireland,  in  a  very  striking  speech  delivered 
by  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  shortly  after  his  accession  to 
office,  and  the  perpetuity  clause  is  understood  to  be  designed 
to  meet  the  dangers  which  the  Under  Secretary  so  well 
described.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  this  provision.  For  the  restraints  upon  subdi¬ 
vision  and  the  charging  of  holdings  by  mortgage  elsewhere 
provided  appear  to  us  to  be  abundantly  adequate  to  effect 
the  excellent  purpose  which  the  authors  of  the  Bill  have  in 
view.  It  is,  in  our  judgement,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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features  of  this  Bill  that,  apart  from  this  provision,  it  tends 
to  gradually  restore  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  normal  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  to  re-open  the 
free  market  which  the  Act  of  1881  has  so  long  closed.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  permanent  suspension  of  economic  laws, 
and  we  perceive  no  sort  of  advantage  in  the  permanent 
retention  by  the  State  of  an  interest  equal  to  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  purchase  money.  What  has  been  called  the 
magic  of  ownership  is  a  very  real  sentiment,  and  this  pro¬ 
vision  sensibly  impairs  this  ownership  and  dissolves  the 
magic.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  extraordinary 
instinct  for  the  possession  of  land  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people,  and  which,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  is  the  true  origin  of  this  measure.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  at  the  National  Conference  held 
in  Dublin  in  April  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
this  clause  was  manifestly  that  which  evoked  the  greatest 
amount  of  hostility ;  and  that  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
approved  by  so  influential  a  leader  as  Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 
who  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a  system  of  land  nationalisation, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  provision  ought  to  be 
eliminated.* 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  measure  as  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  Great  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  as  we  believe  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
measure  to  be,  admirably  as  its  provisions  appear  on  the 
whole  to  be  fitted  to  achieve  the  end  in  view,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  in  passing  it  Parliament  has 
passed  its  last  Irish  Land  Bill  or  bidden  a  final  farewell  to 
the  long-vexed  problems  of  Irish  land.  While  we  have 
every  confidence  that  its  provisions  will  work  upon  the 
whole  smoothly  and  effectively,  two  propositions  may,  we 
think,  be  predicated  with  confidence.  The  measure  will 
certainly  be  found  before  long  to  require  amendments  in 
matters  of  detail,  and  demands  which  it  will  be  found 
prudent  to  comply  with  will  be  made  to  extend  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  classes  not  yet  embraced  in  its  scope.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  attribute  to  it  any  defects,  save  those  which 
either  cannot  be  foreseen,  or  which,  being  foreseen,  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  ultimate  remedy.  That  a  measure  so  large 

*  While  this  article  has  been  passing  through  the  press  an  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  omission  of  this  provision  has  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell,  and  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  all  sections  of  the  Irish  representatives.  The  Bill  has 
also  been  modified  in  a  liberal  direction  in  respect  of  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph. 
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and  so  necessarily  complex  should  be  found  to  contain  some 
administrative  defects  is  only  what  must  be  expected,  and 
no  one  need  be  surprised  should  it  early  become  necessary 
to  resort  to  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
restrictions  which  at  present  debar  certain  important  classes 
from  the  benefit  of  its  provisions.  These  restrictions  are 
for  the  present  entirely  politic.  To  have  dispensed  with 
them  would  have  been  to  increase  to  a  very  inconvenient 
degree  the  strain  upon  funds  made  available  for  purchase. 
But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  restrictions  and  exceptions 
which  are  purely  arbitrary,  or  at  least  purely  artificial,  can 
be  long  maintained.  If  the  broad  effect  of  this  measure  be, 
as  it  must  be,  to  abolish  dual  ownership  through  five-sixths 
of  Ireland,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  retain  the  condemned 
system  in  the  remaining  one- sixth  9  If  the  State  elects  to 
terminate  dual  ownership  it  cannot  long  maintain  in  the 
domain  of  purchase  exceptions  and  restrictions  which,  how¬ 
ever  expedient  in  the  domain  of  fair  rent,  would  prevent  the 
policy  of  purchase  from  operating  in  a  very  substantial 
number  of  cases.  The  operation  of  the  policy  of  purchase 
must  necessarily  be  slow.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
change  in  ownership  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  can  be  effected 
in  five  or  even  ten  years.  And  the  existence  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  found  useful  as  a  check  on  the  rush  which 
would  otherwise  be  made,  and  which  might  easily  clog  the 
administrative  machine  to  a  very  inconvenient  degree.  But 
we  may  be  certain  that  as  the  process  goes  on,  and  as 
money  becomes  available,  a  demand  will  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions,  and  that  such  a  demand  will 
have  to  be  complied  with. 

Limiting  our  survey  in  the  main  to  the  firm  ground  of 
historical  fact,  we  have  refrained  as  far  as  possible  from 
trespassing  on  the  vague  domain  of  prophecy.  Yet  we 
must  indulge  in  two  assertions  which  only  the  future  can 
confirm  or  confute.  In  the  first  place  this  Land  Bill,  for 
reasons  we  have  just  indicated,  is  not  the  last  Land  Bill. 
In  the  second,  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  problem, 
assuming  this  Bill  to  contain  at  least  the  elements  of  such 
a  settlement,  will  not  relieve  Parliament  or  the  Empire  of 
the  frequent  and  anxious  consideration  of  other  Irish 
problems.  ‘  We  have  more  to  do  with  Ireland  than  with 
‘  all  the  world  besides.’  So  spoke  King  James  I.  as,  a  few 
years  after  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  he  surveyed  the 
immense  accumulation  of  Irish  documents  among  the  papers 
of  his  Ministers.  So  it  has  been,  with  but  little  intermis- 
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sion,  ever  since.  And  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  ever  remain.  The  pages  of  Hansard  tell  the  same  tale 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VII.  as  the  correspondence  of  the 
Privy  Council  told  in  that  of  James  I.  No  legislation  can 
ever  so  alter  a  dependence  and  a  connexion  which  result 
much  less  from  conquest  than  from  the  compelling  mag¬ 
netism  of  physical  proximity  as  to  relieve  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  reasonable  wants  and  meeting  the 
legitimate  wishes  of  Ireland.  But  it  may  well  be  that  one 
result  of  just  and  well-devised  legislation  may  be  to  give  to 
the  paramount  obligation  of  duty,  hitherto  too  often  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  heavy  and  a  hopeless  burden,  the  more  attractive 
garb  of  a  privilege.  He  would  be  a  bold  prophet  who, 
after  so  many  centuries  of  disappointment  on  both  sides, 
would  venture  to  predict  the  permanent  mitigation  of  the 
causes  of  discord  between  England  and  Ireland  as  certain 
to  result  even  from  the  final  settlement  of  a  question  to 
which  the  testimony  of  the  most  opposite  witnesses  has 
combined  to  assign  the  largest  share  in  the  elements  of 
mutual  provocation.  A  spirit  of  too  confident  optimism  has 
animated  many  high-minded  Englishmen  to  many  well- 
intentioned  failures  in  the  field  of  Irish  legislation.  It  is 
too  soon  to  assert  that  the  political  prescience  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  is  as  remarkable  as  his  Parliamentary  adroitness  is 
admirable.  But  if  in  courageously  attempting  afresh  the 
task  defined  so  clearly  by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  sentence 
already  quoted.  Ministers  set  themselves  to  a  venture  in 
which  the  risks  of  failure  are  great,  they  are  entitled  to 
look  for  a  reward  no  less  splendid  than  that  which  Davies 
believed  he  had  secured  in  giving  effect  to  'the  wishes  of 
his  master.  We  will  not  aver  that  the  reward  is  sure.  But 
this  much  we  think  the  existing  state  of  parties  in  Ireland 
permits  us  to  affirm — that  never  since  they  were  written, 
three  long  centuries  ago,  has  there  been  a  fairer  prospect  of 
realising  the  hopes  of  Irish  prosperity  and  of  reciprocal  good¬ 
will  between  the  three  kingdoms,  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
Sir  John  Davies  towards  the  close  of  his  famous  work ; — 

‘  Briefly,  the  clock  of  the  civil  government  is  now  well  set,  and  all 
the  wheels  thereof  do  move  in  order.  The  strings  of  this  Irish  harp 
which  the  civil  magistrate  doth  finger  are  all  in  tune,  and  make  a  good 
harmony  in  the  Commonweal.  So  as  we  may  well  conceive  a  hope 
that  Ireland,  which  heretofore  might  well  be  called  the  land  of  “  Ire,” 
because  the  irascible  power  was  predominant  there  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  years  together,  will  from  henceforth  prove  a  land  of 
peace  and  concord.’ 
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ly/roNsiEUE  Eugene  Asse  has  fixed  in  a  single  clear  and 
concise  volume  the  main  facts  of  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse’s  life,  and  his  book,  copiously  provided  with  notes 
and  references,  enables  the  reader  to  follow  his  subject 
accurately.  We  can  hardly  be  too  grateful  for  work  such 
as  his  at  a  time  when  careless  writing  is  common.  English 
readers  are  indebted  to  Miss  Wormeley  for  a  translation 
from  his  edition  of  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
presented  in  an  attractive  form,  which  is  useful  in  placing 
an  historical  personage  before  that  public  who  will  not 
trouble  to  turn  to  works  of  the  period  for  their  information, 
or  to  whom  a  foreign  tongue  is  irksome.  Some  faults  of 
detail  would,  however,  have  been  avoided  had  she  utilised 
the  later  work  of  M.  Asse  ;*  interest  in  the  narrative  remains, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  the  exactness  with  which  historical 
research  should  be  pursued. 

In  previous  papers  in  this  Review  f  studies  have  been 
presented  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  of  Madame  d’Epinay 
each  of  whom,  as  we  then  pointed  out,  was  not  only  person¬ 
ally  charming  but  was  a  type  of  the  women  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who,  intuitively  perceptive  of,  and  sensible  to,  the 
influences  at  work  about  them  were,  as  well  as  more 
seemingly  dangerous  malcontents,  rising  in  their  way  in 
revolt  against  the  customs  and  habits  antagonistic  to  the 


*  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  et  la  Marquise  du  Deffand. 
t  January  1901 ;  January  1902. 
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well-being  of  the  Frenchwoman.  They  were  the  ornaments 
and  the  victims  of  that  glittering  superficial  society  the 
intellectual  glory  and  personal  charm  of  which  have  never 
been  equalled,  while  the  precarious  state  of  its  existence  is 
unexampled. 

The  forces  which  finally  resulted  in  the  French  Revolution 
were  drawing  toward  their  culmination  in  every  section  of 
the  social  structure  and  their  action  was  visible  in  strangely 
unexpected  places.  It  could  be  seen  in  the  salons  of  Paris, 
which  had  then  reached  their  highest  phase  of  develope- 
ment,  as  in  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  the  chateaux  of 
La  Chevrette  and  Chantilly,  and  in  those  magnificent 
buildings  many  of  which,  surviving  the  Revolution,  still  rise 
in  splendour  high  above  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  whose 
turrets  and  battlements  peep  out  from  Normandy  forests. 
Courtiers,  philosophers,  and  agreeable  women  were  here 
collected,  whei'e  their  discussions,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
criticism  and  enquiry,  were  destructive  of  these  very  sur¬ 
roundings  and  of  existing  institutions  in  society  and  in  the 
state. 

Wrong  impressions  have  been  usual  among  foreigners  in 
regard  to  the  French  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  inevitable,  certainly,  that  it  should  be  so,  when  one 
stops  to  consider  the  confusion  of  mind  resulting  from  racial, 
political,  religious,  and  social  differences,  added  to  the 
subtleties  of  language.  These  illusions,  however,  vanish 
when  seen  through  the  medium  of  contemporary  letters,  the 
surest  method  of  gauging  an  epoch. 

The  salons  are  sometimes  dwelt  upon  as  a  light  and 
loose  society,  whose  leaders  and  frequenters,  freeing  them¬ 
selves  from  ^1  the  restraints  not  only  of  conventionality, 
but  of  any  standard  of  morality  as  well,  carried  freedom  of 
speech  to  the  extreme  of  license ;  where  an  assemblage  of 
dissipated,  if  brilliant,  men  were  often  gathered  together 
by  a  frivolous  and  unconventional,  probably  equally  censur¬ 
able,  though  gifted,  woman.  Such  was  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  women  not  only  were  the  skilful  hostesses  but  were 
usually  to  be  seen  mingled,  in  various  types  of  elegance  and 
eloquence,  among  the  guests,  and  men  also  held  salons  equally 
renowned  and  popular  as  those  of  women.  That  grandee 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  assisted,  to 
be  sure,  by  his  Minerva,  the  Comtesse  de  Boufflers,  enter¬ 
tained  the  entire  court  circle  at  his  magnificent  supper 
parties  at  the  Temple,  and  the  salons  of  the  cosmopolitan 
d’Holbach  and  the  benevolent  Helv4tius,  the  spfrituel  Abb4 
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Morellet,  and  the  versatile  President  H^uanlt,  whose  good 
suppers  were  as  celebrated  as  the  guests  whom  he  gathered 
about  his  table,  were  meeting-places  quite  as  much  in  vogue 
as  those  r4unions  which  the  ambitious  Duchesse  de  Maine 
held  at  her  little  court  at  Sceaux,  the  powerful  Mar4chale 
de  Luxembourg  at  the  chateau  de  Montmorency,  or  which 
congregated  at  the  house  of  Madame  Necker,  equally  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  discarded  fianc4e  of  Gibbon,  the  wife  of  the 
famous  financier,  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the 
leader  of  a  salon. 

A  great  advance  in  morals  and  in  public  sentiment 
generally  has  been  made  since  their  time,  along  with  the 
gradual  progress  of  civilisation  and  ideas,  and  the  world  of 
to-day  would  be  offended  at  much  which  at  that  period  was 
overlooked  or  condoned ;  but  the  salons,  far  from  being 
aids  or  abettors  to  a  scandalous  life  were,  rather,  society’s 
adjusters,  the  court  of  public  opinion — from  whence  there 
was  no  appeal — as  to  behaviour  and  manners,  while  they 
inspired  and  directed  the  intelligence  and  thought ;  high 
ideals  of  truth  and  beauty  were  their  constant  aim ;  a 
perfect  proportion,  an  exquisite  harmony,  which  tended  to 
unity  and  temperance,  was  the  rule,  and  less  freedom  in  the 
sense  of  license  was  to  be  found  there  than  in  any  society 
in  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  before  or  after ;  therein 
lay  their  power  and  their  success,  stimulating  and  enlarging, 
as  they  did,  the  life  of  the  intellect.  The  private  life  of  the 
individual,  past  or  present,  might  be  as  corrupt  as  his  code 
allowed,  but  when  he  entered  the  society  of  the  salons  he 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  environment  if  he 
would  remain  there.  They  were  where  what  was  best  in 
thought  and  expression  flourished,  where  all  that  was 
exalted  in  sentiment  was  applauded,  and  where,  if  an 
original  idea  were  introduced,  the  divine  spark  was  not 
permitted  to  expire  for  want  of  sympathy.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  leader  of  a  salon  had  no  light  task  to  perform ;  he 
or  she  was  an  arbiter  chosen  by  society  for  the  interest  of 
good  manners  and  high  thinking,  and  any  one  who  should 
shock  such  ideals  was  peremptorily  banished,  for  these 
rulers  were  autocratic  and  all-powerful. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  one  among  those  famous 
women  who  held  salons  who  led  a  happy  life,  but  it  was 
especially  the  fate  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  to  be  un- 
happy,  and  we  feel  an  exceeding  pity  as  we  follow  the  life 
of  one  born  under  a  cloud  and  followed  by  misfortune.  By 
the  publication  of  her  letters  she  is  seen  in  a  clearer  light 
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by  succeeding  generations  than  by  her  contemporaries  from 
■whom,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  her  deeply  emotional 
temperament  was  concealed.  She  played  her  part  so 
well  that  she  succeeded  in  deceiving  her  most  intimate 
friends  who  saw  in  her  only  the  clever,  charming,  sym¬ 
pathetic  companion  and  conhdant.  They  scarcely  realised, 
though  warned  by  her  frail  appearance,  her  precarious 
hold  on  life,  and  still  less  suspect^  that  her  death  should 
be  caused  %  the  struggles  of  an  intense  nature  between  a 
past  and  present  passion.  It  was  long  afterward  before 
the  intricacies  and  depths  of  her  passionate  heart  and 
undisciplined  mind  were  revealed  by  her  letters  in  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  avowals  of  regret  and  remorse  and  of  strangely 
intermingled  exaltation  and  pain. 

Julie  de  Lespinasse  was  born  at  Lyons,  November  9, 
1732.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Comtesse  d’Albon,  who 
had  been  living  for  some  years  apart  from  her  husband; 
the  Countess  belonged  to  an  old  and  noble  family,  and  was 
very  rich,  her  child  receiving  the  name  of  Lespinasse  from  a 
part  of  her  large  property,  while  Julie  was  her  own  name. 
Her  father,  in  the  gossip  of  the  time,  was  said  to  be  Cardinal 
de  Tencin,  a  report,  however,  which  seems  to  be  unfounded.* 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  herself,  in  referring  to  her 
youth,  repeats  that  it  would  make  a  more  moving  tale  than 
any  novel  of  Richardson  or  Prevost.  ‘  Mon  histoire  est  un 
‘  compose  de  circonstances  si  funestes,  que  cela  m’a  prouve 
‘  que  le  vrai  n’est  souvent  pas  vraisemblable.’  t 

Her  childhood  and  early  youth  must,  however,  have  been 
happy  enough — though  La  Harpe  tells  a  dramatic  tale  of  the 
cloister  and  of  danger  from  poison — for  it  was  really  passed 
with  her  mother  and  her  other  children  in  the  picturesque 
old  chateau  d’Avauges,  in  the  romantic  country  between 
Lyons  and  Tartare.  She  was  plainly  the  Countess’s  favourite, 
and  was  educated  better  than  was  common.  But  when  she 
was  sixteen  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother  who, 
dying  suddenly,  was  unable  to  complete  the  arrangements 
she  had  contemplated  for  her  daughter’s  settlement,  and 
she  was  only  left  by  her  will  a  legacy  of  three  hundred 
livres  in  rente  viagere,  the  smallness  of  the  amount  to  be 
accounted  for,  probably,  by  the  delicacy  of  their  relations. 
The  Comtesse  d’Albon  thought  to  supplement  the  bequest 


*  Correspondance  Complete  de  Madame  du  Deffand,  1865,  vol.  i. 
p.  203. 

t  Letter  to  M.  de  Guibert,  August  26,  1774. 
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by  giving  her  the  key  to  a  cabinet  containing  a  considerable 
sum,  which  would  make  her  virtually  independent,  but  after 
her  death  the  young  girl  showed  her  confidence  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  by  delivering  the  key  to  her  brother,  who 
thereupon  took  the  cabinet  and  its  contents  for  himself. 
From  this  time  she  was  fully  exposed  to  the  merciless 
jealousy  of  the  whole  family  for,  as  she  was  born  after 
marriage,  she  was,  by  law,  entitled  to  share  in  their  in¬ 
heritance.  They  did  not  dare  to  lose  sight  of  her  lest,  out 
of  their  watchful  supervision,  she  should  institute  proceedings 
and  claim  her  rights ;  she  was  now,  therefore,  installed  at 
the  chateau  de  Chamrond,  where  she  was  given  the  post  of 
governess  to  her  sister’s  children,  and  her  services  soon 
became  invaluable  to  the  entire  family.  The  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  her  birth  were  now  generally  recognised 
and  her  position  from  a  favourite  child  became  that  of  a 
poor  and  despised  dependent.  Such  an  existence  was  not  to 
be  supported  and,  though  the  idea  was  repugnant  to  her, 
after  two  years  of  uncomplaining  silence  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  enter  a  convent,  though  it  was  not  until  a  year  later 
that  she  signified  this  intention  to  her  sister,  who  momentarily 
turned  her  from  such  a  course.  The  following  year,  however, 
a  powerful  friend  came  to  her  rescue. 

It  was  the  brilliant,  masterful  Marquise  du  Deffand  who 
now  entered  into  the  story  of  her  life.  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse’s  sister  had  married  the  Marquis  de  Vichy,  Madame 
du  Deffand’s  brother,  so  these  two  women,  destined  to  have 
so  important  an  influence  on  each  other’s  lives,  were  con¬ 
nected  by  family  ties.  Madame  du  Defiand  was  fifty-five, 
and  threatened  with  total  blindness.  She  came  to  Chamrond 
on  a  visit  of  inspection  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1752,  with  the  half  formed  purpose  of  spending  her  remain¬ 
ing  days  with  her  kindred.  She  met  Julie  de  Lespinasse, 
and  saw  that,  if  not  pretty,  she  had  a  charming  manner  and 
a  graceful,  even  distinguished  appearance.  She  perceived 
too  that  she  was  indispensable  in  the  family,  yet  unloved, 
uncared  for,  housed  only  by  suiferance.  With  her  usual  quick 
insight  Madame  du  Deffand  at  once  appreciated  the  situation 
and,  as  she  had  become  convinced  that  she  could  neither  give 
up  Paris  nor  become  a  provincial,  and  realising  the  use  the 
young  girl  might  be  to  her  in  her  growing  infirmity,  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  invited  to  join  her  in  a  common 
life  in  Paris.  Her  duties  were,  however,  plainly  pointed 
out,  and  she  was  especially  given  to  understand  what  she 
must  avoid.  Madame  du  Deffand’s  words  relating  to  her 
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friends,  and  particularly  to  d’Alembert,  are  striking  when 
read  in  the  light  of  later  events  : — 

‘  II  y  a  un  second  article  sur  lequel  il  faut  que  je  m’explique  avec 
Tons,  c’est  que  le  moindre  artifice,  et  me  me  le  plus  petit  art  que  vous 
mettriez  dans  votre  conduite  avec  moi  seroit  insupportable.  Je  suis 
naturellement  defiante,  et  tous  ceux  en  qui  je  crois  de  la  finesse  me 
deviennent  suspects  au  point  de  ne  pouvoir  plus  prendre  aucune  con- 
fiance  en  eux.  J’ai  deux  amis  intimes,  qui  sont  Formont  et  d’Alem¬ 
bert;  je  les  aime  passion4ment,  moins  par  leur  agrdment,  et  leur 
amiti4  pour  moi,  que  par  leur  extreme  v^rit4.  ...  II  faut  done,  ma 
reine,  vous  r^soudre  k  vivre  avec  moi  avec  la  plus  grande  vdrit^  et 
sinc4rit4,  ne  jamais  user  d’insinuation  ni  d’exag^ration ;  en  un  mot, 
ne  vous  point  dcarter.  .  .  .  Vous  avez  beaucoup  d’esprit,  vous  avez 
de  la  gaietd,  vous  etes  capable  de  sentimens  ;  avec  toutes  ces  qualitda 
vous  serez  charmante,  tant  que  vous  laisserez  aller  k  votre  naturel  et 
que  vous  serez  sans  pretention  et  sans  entortillage.’  * 

But  before  her  release  many  negotiations  were  necessary, 
which  cost  Madame  du  Deffand  some  trouble ;  she  even  in¬ 
terested  the  Queen,  Marie  Leezinska,  in  her  protegee,  through 
her  aunt,  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  the  Queen’s  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  her  friend.  President  Henault.  But  after  an 
interval  of  eighteen  months,  passed  in  the  convent  which 
she  had  proposed  to  enter  for  ever,  their  sanction  was  given 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  family  to  join  Madame  du 
Deffand,  on  whose  generosity  she  was  left  dependent,  pos¬ 
sessing  as  she  did  but  the  trifling  income  already  mentioned, 
and  it  was  the  spring  of  1754  before  Madame  du  Deffand’s 
friend.  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  saw  her  off  in  the  diligence  to  Paris. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  had  now  undertaken  to  be 
companion,  secretary,  and  reader  to  an  elderly  woman, 
a  victim  of  insomnia,  and  who  was  rapidly  becoming  blind. 
Such  a  place  was  not  easily  to  be  filled,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse’s  life  with  Madame  du  Deffand  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  time  of  trial ;  but  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  both  women  were  such  that  they  lived 
together  for  ten  years  in  a  connexion  which,  we  believe, 
was  in  the  interest  of  each.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
was  affectionately  received  by  Madame  du  Deffand  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph,  rue  Saint-Dominique,  to  which 
Madame  du  Deffand  had  returned,  occupying  again  her  old 
rooms  and  her  famous  tonneau.  With  her  innate  love  of 
justice  she  could  not  be  without  a  keen  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  her  young  companion,  and  we  see  them  enter 

*  Mme.  la  Marquise  du  DefiTand  to  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  13  fdvrier 
1754,  and  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  January  1901. 
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into  their  new  relations  bound  together  by  hope  on  one  side 
and  gratitude  on  the  other  and  by  a  feeling  of  mutual 
dependence. 

The  life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  parts.  With  the  first  of  these,  her  child¬ 
hood  and  her  early  womanhood  passed  in  seclusion,  we 
have  done  when  she  entered  the  service  of  Madame  du 
Deffand.  The  two  subsequent  periods  are  those  which 
have  given  her  fame.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the  ten 
years  during  which  she  lived  with  Madame  du  Deffand  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Joseph  when,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  infiuence  over  the  friends  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and 
however  much  her  tact,  ability,  and  charm  were  creating 
friends  for  herself,  she  was  a  dependent,  and  a  dependent 
only.  From  1764  to  her  death  in  1776  she  is  what  Madame 
du  Deffand  affectionately  called  her  in  her  early  letters,  a 
queen — ‘  ma  reine  ’ — for  she  ruled  over  a  circle  as  brilliant 
and  as  numerous  as  any  in  Paris  with  an  unequalled  social 
power.  ‘  The  truth  is  ’ — she  is  writing  to  Monsieur  de 
Guibert — ‘I  had  a  great  success.’  She  had  seen  many 
people  in  the  day,  ‘  because  I  brought  out  the  charms 
‘  and  the  intellects  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  was.’  To 
know  one’s  powers  is  to  possess  the  secret  of  success,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  understood  her  own  capacity. 
‘  Mon  ami,  I  know  myself  so  well  that  I  am  tempted  to 
‘  think  you  are  laughing  at  me  when  you  speak  of  my 
‘  successes  in  society.  It  is  eight  years  since  I  retired  from 
‘  the  world.’  She  is  writing  in  1774,  only  three  years  before 
her  death,  when  her  health  was  already  broken.  ‘  From  the 
*  moment  that  I  loved  I  felt  a  disgust  for  such  successes.’ 
This  self-knowledge  and  this  abnormal  capacity  for  social 
success  were  the  results  of  an  equally  abnormal  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  temperament,  increased  by  an  abnormal  youth  and 
an  abnormal  service  with  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  Julie  de 
Lespinasse,  as  she  was  known  to  Marmontel  and  d’Alembert 
and  the  leaders  of  intellectual  life  in  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  being 
resulting  from  a  remarkable  character  placed  from  youth 
in  an  environment  which  was  suited  to  the  developement 
of  singularities  of  mind  and  temperament.  But  we  have 
digressed  somewhat  from  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse’s  life,  which  must  be  briefly  sketched  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  du  Deffand  and  in  her  own  famous  home  in  the 
rue  de  Belle-Chasse. 

Madame  du  Deffand  conscientiously  fulfilled  what  she  felt 
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to  be  the  duties  she  owed  the  young  girl  under  her  protec¬ 
tion,  and  she  was  introduced  on  the  footing  of  a  friend,  as 
had  been  promised. 


‘  Je  n’annoncerai  votre  arriv^e  k  peraonne,  je  dirai  aux  gens  qui  vous 
verront  d’abord  que  vous  Stes  une  demoiselle  de  ma  province  qui  veut 
entrer  dans  un  convent,  et  que  je  vous  ai  oflfert  un  logement  en  atten¬ 
dant  que  vous  ayez  trouv6  ce  qui  vous  convient.  Je  vous  traiterai 
non  seulement  avec  politesse,  mais  meme  avec  compliment  devant  le 
monde,  pour  accoutumer  d’abord  k  la  consideration  que  I’on  doit  avoir 
pour  vous ;  je  confierai  mes  veritables  intentions  k  un  trks  petit 
nombre  d’amis,  et  aprks  I’espace  de  trois,  quatre  ou  cinq  mois  nous 
saurons  Tune  et  I’autre  comment  nous  nous  accommodons  ensemble, 
et  alors  nous  pourrons  nous  conduire  avec  moins  de  reserve.' 


Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  not  only  proved  an  invaluable 
companion  to  Madame  du  DeflFand,  who  freely  expressed  her 
satisfaction  with  the  success  of  her  project,  but  she  brought 
new  life  into  her  entire  circle,  an  element  of  youth  and 
gaiety,  and  a  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  of  fresh  impressions 
which  enlivened  the  blase  courtier  and  invigorated  fatigued 
intellects.  She  fitted  easily  into  her  new  conditions,  and 
while,  among  unkind  relatives  and  their  unresponsive  pro¬ 
vincial  friends,  she  had  been  timid  and  ill  at  ease,  in  the 
most  critical  and  exacting  society  of  the  most  exquisite  type 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  found  herself  quite  at  home. 
The  Prince  de  Beauvau  declared  that  she  should  be  placed 
beside  the  incomparable  Pormont,  the  most  charming  and 
the  most  beloved  in  this  perhaps  rather  coldly  brilliant 
coterie,  and  the  accomplished  Chevalier  d’Aydie,  who  re¬ 
garded  every  woman  from  the  elevated  standpoint  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Aisse,  was  equally  favourable  in  his  judgement, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  it.  ‘  Mademoiselle  de 
‘  Lespinasse  est  bien  vivement  touch^e  des  choses  char- 
*  mantes  que  vous  dites  d’elle ;  quand  vous  la  connaitrez 
‘  davantage  vous  verrez  combien  elle  les  m^rite ;  chaque 
‘  jour  j’en  suis  plus  contente,’  *  Madame  du  DefiPand  wrote 
to  him,  to  which  he  replied,  *Je  me  sais  bon  gr6  de 
‘  I’opinion  que  j'ai  d’abord  con9ue  d’elle,  et  je  vous  supplie 
‘  de  me  manager  quelque  part  a  sa  bienveillance.’  Julie  de 
Lespinasse  was  a  pronounced  success. 

She  realised  her  debt  to  Madame  du  DefPand  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  society  to  which,  in  an  unprecedented  degree, 
considering  her  inexperience  and  circumstances,  she  had 


•  Correspondance  Complete  de  Madame  du  Defiand. 
14  juillet  1755. 
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been  so  freely  and  fully  admitted.  Many  years  later,  in  the 
full  tide  of  popularity  and  power,  and  when  her  own  salon 
rivalled  that  of  St.  Joseph,  she  wrote — 

*  Voyez  quelle  Education  j’ai  re9ue :  madame  du  Deffand  (car  pour 
I’esprit  elle  doit  ^tre  cit^e),  le  president  Hinault,  I’abbd  Bod, 
I’archev^que  de  Toulouse,  I’archev^ue  d’Aix,  M.  Turgot,  M.  d’Alem¬ 
bert,  I’abW  de  Boismont,  voilk  les  hommes  qui  m’ont  appris  a  parler, 
&  penser,  et  qui  out  daigne  me  compter  pour  quelque  chose.’  • 

No  love  affairs  ruffled  the  current  of  her  life  during  this 
period.  In  the  brilliant  capital  her  mind  rapidly  developed, 
she  was  completely  under  the  spell  of  its  stimulating  intel¬ 
lectual  pressure,  which  entirely  satisfied  her,  she  felt 
no  need  of  cultivating  the  fashionable  emotions  of  the  day, 
and  made  no  excursions  into  the  realm  of  sentimental 
adventures  during  the  ten  years  of  her  life  with  Madame 
du  Deffand.  A  correspondence  with  a  young  Irishman  by 
the  name  of  Taafe — another  illustration  of  the  international 
social  intercourse  of  the  time — dating  from  these  early 
years,  gives  some  colour  to  a  report  that  he  may  have  made 
some  impression,  if  her  fancy  were  touched  at  all.  Letters 
to  Madame  du  Deffand  from  him  are  still  in  existence, 
declaring  his  affection  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  and 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  gratitude  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  for  her  care  of  her  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  at  this 
time  of  her  life,  she  were  capable  of  the  strong  emotions 
which  later  consumed  her  very  existence. 

We  now  approach  the  significant  point  in  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse’s  life  when  she  met  d’Alembert  who,  with 
Madame  du  Deffand,  henceforth,  for  the  greater  part, 
may  be  said  to  have  influenced  her  mind,  character,  and 
future.  Though  nine  years  her  senior,  d’Alembert  was 
still  a  young  man,  and  youth,  propinquity,  and  the  bond  of 
a  common  misfortune,  f  inevitably  drew  them  together. 
D’Alembert  was  probably  the  most  cherished  friend  Madame 
du  Deffand  possessed,  and  a  daily  visitor.  So  much  younger 
than  herself,  her  friendship  had  the  natural  feature  of  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude,  and  she  watched  over  his  career,  making 
use  of  all  her  powerful  influence  in  his  behalf.  He  was 
already  reckoned  among  the  greatest  living  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  had  lately  been  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy  through  Madame  du  Deffand’s  efforts. 

*  Lettrea  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  p.  109. 

t  d’Alembert  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and 
the  Chevalier  Destouches. 
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Frederick  II.  had  jast  added  to  his  small  means  and  his 
own  reputation  by  settling  an  income  of  12,000  francs  upon 
him,  and  he  was  beginning  his  work  on  the  *  Encyclopaedia.’ 
Any  one  must  have  been  flattered  by  the  regard  of  such  a 
man,  but  it  appears  that  it  was  never  so  warmly  reciprocated 
as  it  deserved,  though  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  valued  his 
friendship,  and  appreciated  too  what  it  might  be  worth  to  her. 

A  few  years  passed  in  tranquillity,  but  strong  wills  and 
opposing  natures  had  been  brought  together  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  and  complete  harmony  was  impossible. 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  masculine  mind  was  not  in  sympathy 
vrith  the  sensitive,  intensely  emotional  temperament  with 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  endowed  to  excess, 
and  as  Madame  du  Deffand’s  infirmities  grew  upon  her,  and 
more  services  were  required,  her  appreciation  lessened,  while 
the  young  woman’s  early  gratitude  became  lukewarm.  Her 
chief  duty  was  to  read  aloud  at  night,  a  task  which  often 
lasted  till  day  brought  a  short  period  of  repose  for  both. 
Their  relations  were  summarily  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
discovery  that  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  Madame  du  Deffand’s  habit  of  late  rising,  was  de¬ 
ceitfully  holding  a  salon  of  her  own,  composed  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  her  mistress’s  following. 

It  was  in  her  own  small  chamber,  looking  out  upon  the 
convent  courtyard,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  received 
d’Alembert,  Turgot,  Marmontel,  Condorcet,  and  the  most 
capable  minds  of  that  clever,  ultra-refined,  and  aristocratic 
society  which  Madame  du  Deffand’s  ability,  wit,  and  power 
as  grande  dame  had  attracted.  This  modest  apartment  saw 
the  beginning  of  her  salon.  For  one  brief  hour  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  animated  and  sparkling  conversation.  The 
time  was  short  and  therefore  the  more  precious,  and  each 
must  have  realised  that  it  was,  in  a  way,  a  clandestine 
meeting :  that  if,  or  rather  when,  exposed — for  they  could 
not  hope  these  secret  reunions  could  continue  indefinitely 
without  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Madame  du  Deffand — 
no  one  could  doubt  that  she  must  look  upon  it  as  treason 
and  upon  them  as  traitors,  and  so  it  had  the  added  zest  of 
the  ephemeral  and  the  doubtful.  These  gatherings  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  several  years,  and  the  interval  between  five 
and  six,  the  hour  before  Madame  du  Deffand  received,  came 
to  be  eagerly  anticipated  by  both  hostess  and  guests  as  the 
best  in  the  day.  But  the  hour  had  run  its  course.  Madame 
du  Deffand  had  for  some  time  looked  upon  d’Alembert’s 
evident  regard  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  with  dis- 
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favour,  and  with  reason  for,  as  his  admiration  for  the 
younger  lady  increased,  his  attentions  to  the  elder  dimi¬ 
nished.  Madame  du  Deffand’s  feeling  for  her  favourite  was 
too  strong  to  let  her  share  him  with  any  one,  nor  could  so 
proud  a  woman  permit  a  rival  in  her  salon.  All  was  ripe  for 
trouble  when  the  discovery  of  these  meetings  brought  affairs 
to  a  conclusion. 

We  would  inquire  if  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  be¬ 
haviour  was  due  to  a  fault  of  character  or  if  any  justifica¬ 
tion  can  be  found  for  her.  At  least  her  defection  may  in 
part  be  laid  at  the  door  of  her  friends ;  they  admired  her, 
they  were  fond  of  her,  they  tempted  her,  they  participated 
in  her  fault.  Arbitrary  and  arrogant,  Madame  du  Deffand 
claimed  all  attentions,  and  that  they  might  see  something 
of  her  who  had  become  already,  in  truth,  her  rival,  it 
naturally  came  to  pass  that  they  arrived,  by  degrees,  earlier, 
until  their  and  her  hour  became  a  daily  habit.  She  had 
bewitched  them,  not  by  black  arts,  but  rather  by  her 
superiority,  and  they  were  carried  away  by  the  ardour  and 
susceptibility  of  her  character  and  the  quick  responsiveness 
of  her  temperament.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was 
extremely  nervous,  sensitive,  and  impressionable;  viewed 
psychologically  she  had  the  exalted,  emotional  susceptibility 
of  the  psychopathic  type.  We  are  informed  by  Professor 
William  James  that 

‘  when  a  superior  intellect  and  a  psychopathic  temperament  coalesce 
...  in  the  same  individual  we  have  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
the  kind  of  effective  genius  that  gets  into  biographical  dictionaries. 
Such  men  do  not  remain  mere  critics  and  understanders  with  their 
intellect.  Their  ideas  possess  them ;  they  inflict  them,  for  better  or 
worse,  upon  their  companions  or  their  age.’* 

Such  a  being,  we  believe,  was  Mademoiselle  de  Les¬ 
pinasse. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  in  an  unfortunate 
position,  left  absolutely  without  resources ;  one  course  alone 
remained  to  her,  but  her  humble  apology  was  promptly 
declined  in  bitterly  reproachful  words. 

‘  Je  ne  saurais  croire  que  ce  soient  des  sentiments  d’amiti^  qui  vous 
fassent  d^sirer  de  me  voir,  il  est  impossible  d’aimer  ceux  dont  on  sait 
qu’on  est  d^test^,  abhorr^,  par  qui  I’amour-propre  est  sans  cesse 
humili^,  6crss4  ;  ce  sont  vos  propres  expressions,  et  la  seule  des  im¬ 
pressions  que  vous  receviez  depuis  longtemps  de  ceux  que  vous  dites 
etre  vos  v^ritables  amis ;  ils  peuvent  I’etre  en  eflet,  et  je  souhaite  de 


*  The  Varieties  of  Keligious  Experience,  p.  23. 
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tout  mon  coeur  qu’ils  tous  procurent  tous  lea  avantages  que  voua  en 
attendez :  agr^ment,  fortune,  consideration.’  * 

According  to  La  Harpe,  overwhelmed  by  the  turn  the 
affair  had  taken,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  attempted 
suicide,  but  his  account  is  without  doubt  exaggerated, 
though  it  may  well  be  believed  that,  to  one  of  her  highly 
strung  nervous  system,  loss  of  mental  balance  was  not  far 
off,  and  she  might  have  succumbed  to  despair  had  not  some 
one  come  to  her  assistance.  The  friends  she  had  seduced 
from  Madame  du  Deffand  did  not  fail  her  at  this  crisis. 
They  flocked  to  her  with  comforting  words,  and  messages 
of  sympathy  arrived,  and  offers  of  help.  The  Duchesse  de 
Cbitillon  proffered  her  protection,  while  the  Mar^hale  de 
Luxembourg  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  Madame  du  Deffand 
openly,  accusing  her  of  want  of  proper  consideration; 
suitable  quarters  were  found  in  the  same  convenient 
neighbourhood,  which  the  Mar^chale  furnished,  and  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  one  of  Madame  du  Deffand’s  oldest  friends, 
procured  the  new  favourite  a  pension  from  the  King  sufficient 
for  her  to  live  upon. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  proved  herself  worthy  to  be 
entitled  the  rival  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  for  she  succeeded 
in  drawing  away  many  of  the  older  woman’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  friends.  Some,  such  as  d’Alembert,  broke  the 
closest  ties  of  years  for  ever,  and  she  could  not  prevent 
others  from  dividing  their  allegiance.  It  was  a  bitter  lot, 
and  one  wonders  that  Madame  du  Deffand  could  have 
tolerated  it  and  would  still  receive  those  who  likewise  sought 
the  salon  of  her  rival.  But  their  number  was  too  numerous. 
The  Comtesse  de  Boufflers  was  prominent  among  those 
who  remained  on  intimate  terms  with  both,  and  even 
President  Henault,  whose  whole  life  had  been  bound  to  that 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  proposed  marriage  to  the  rising 
star.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Beauvau,  lifelong  friends 
of  the  older,  continued  their  admiring  worship  of  the  younger 
woman,  as  did  the  Chevalier  Chastellux,  who  afterwards 
obtained  his  seat  in  the  Academy  through  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse’s  potent  influence.  The  Duchesse  de  Ch&tillon, 
who  occupied  rooms  at  St.  Joseph,  followed  in  the  train 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  ‘  Je  ne  la  vois  point  depuis 
‘  sa  grande  liaison  qu’elle  avait  avec  la  Lespinasse.’  In 
these  contemptuous  terms  Madame  du  Deffand  alluded  to 
her  competitor,  writing  to  Horace  Walpole  in  1777.  For 

*  Correspondance  comp.  1865,  t.  i.  p.  291. 
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as  soon  as  Walpole  came  to  Paris  she  excited  his  animosity — 
never  slow  to  kindle — against  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  warn  his  English  friends 
against  her.  But  not  even  the  powerful  machinery  that 
Madame  du  Deffand  set  in  motion  could  ever  check  the 
flight  of  the  newly  arisen  aspirant,  and  from  the  first  the 
number  of  her  adherents  continually  increased.  Some  of 
these,  as  was  the  case  with  Madame  Geofirin,  Madame  du 
Deffand  would  have  nothing  of,  and  she  professed  a  fine  scorn 
for  the  entire  philosophical  party  whose  leaders  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  had  taken  from  her  and  whom  she  satirised  as 
‘  la  livree  de  Voltaire.’ 

It  was  natural  that  Madame  Geofirin,  who  had  felt 
Madame  du  Defiand’s  disdain,  should  be  gratified  in  seeing 
that  pride,  for  once,  laid  low;  she  therefore  welcomed 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  to  the  philosophical  ranks  with 
much  fervour,  but  she  soon  learned  to  like  her  for  herself 
and  proved  a  substantial  friend.  She  sold  three  precious 
Van  Loo’s  to  furnish  money  for  immediate  use,  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres,  while 
she  was  the  only  woman  Madame  Geofirin  invited  to  her 
Wednesday  dinners. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  thirty-two  when,  in  1764, 
she  opened  her  salon,  and  the  next  eight  years  form  the 
happy  era  in  her  life.  She  was  now  her  own  mistress,  and 
free  to  take  up  the  manner  of  life  she  wished  and  for  which 
she  was  so  supremely  fitted.  The  new  salon,  though  held 
in  a  modest  apartment,  was  situated  in  the  same  fashion¬ 
able  quarter  of  St.  Germain  •  with  which  she  had  been  long 
familiar,  not  far  from  Madame  du  Deffand’s  convent. 

Though  she  is  nowhere  said  to  be  beautiful  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  now  possessed  an  even  greater  personal 
charm  than  had  first  attracted  Madame  du  Deffand.  She 
was  tall  and  well  made,  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
her  carriage  attracted  general  attention.  To  judge  from 
her  portrait  her  features  were  good,  but  her  face  was 
marked  by  the  smallpox,  the  common  scourge  of  her  time. 
It  was,  however,  its  extreme  mobility,  its  ever  varying  ex¬ 
pression,  which  was  its  chief  characteristic  and  charm. 
The  lack  of  beauty  among  the  leaders  of  the  salons  is 
striking  and,  as  was  almost  universally  the  case.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lespinasse  owed  little  of  her  success  to  such 

*  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse’s  apartments  were  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de 
Belle-Chas^  and  rue  Saint-Domlnique,  opposite  the'cdn'vent'or  Belle- 
Chasse. 
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natural  attraction.  Like  her  famous  contemporaries,  it  was 
her  mind  which  compelled  and  arrested  attention  but,  in 
addition  to  her  mental  gifts,  she  had  been  taught  the  value 
of  self-effacement,  and  she  won  by  it  a  greater  reputation 
for  amiability  than  can  be  claimed  by  any  of  them.  She 
never  troubled  people  either  about  her  delicate  health,  her 
monetary  embarrassments,  or  her  sorrows.  For  a  sound 
foundation  in  the  art  of  pleasing  she  was  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  incentive  of  the  wish  to  please,  to  which  was  added 
the  necessity  of  pleasing  if  she  would  continue  her  present 
life.  Such  natures  invariably  practise  the  tact  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  possessed  in  an  indnite  degree 
together  with  taste,  that  arbiter  of  the  century,  for  she  was 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  discord  in  manners  or  conduct. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  could  not  afford  the  recherche 
repasts  which  her  former  protectress  offered  her  habitues, 
but  the  greater  triumph  was  hers  when  men  and  women 
flocked  to  her  salon  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The 
German  Grimm — who  divided  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
Madame  d’Epinay  between  her  and  Madame  Geoffrin — with 
an  attempt  at  humour,  makes  allusion  to  her  want  of  beauty 
and  fortune  in  a  letter  to  the  philosophers,  whom  he 
addressed  as  brethren  in  the  philosophical  sect. 

‘  Soeur  de  Lespinasse  fait  savoir  que  sa  fortune  ne  lui  permet  pas 
d’offrir  ni  k  diner  ni  k  souper,  et  qu’elle  n’en  a  pas  moins  d’envie  de 
recevoir  chez  elle  les  fibres  qui  voudront  y  venir  dig^rer.  L’^glise 
m’ordonne  de  lui  dire  qu’elle  s’y  rendra,  et  que,  quand  on  a  autant 
d’esprit  et  de  merite,  on  pent  se  passer  de  beauts  et  de  fortune.’  * 

The  warmth  of  her  temperament  had  its  due  effect  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  salon,  vivifying  topics,  inspir¬ 
ing  the  imagination,  lending  life  and  vigour  to  the  conver¬ 
sation.  No  subject  was  too  deep  to  be  undertaken,  no 
anecdote  too  slight,  if  either  furnished  instruction  or  enter¬ 
tainment.  Marmontel  has  well  painted  this  harmonious 
company  and  her  influence  over  it. 

‘  Je  ne  mets  pas  au  nombre  de  mes  soci^t^s  particuli^res  I’assembl^e 
qui  se  tenait  les  soirs  chez  mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  ;  car  k  I’excep- 
tion  de  quelques  amis  de  d’Alembert,  comme  le  chevalier  de  Ohastel- 
lux,  I’abbd  Morellet,  Saint-Lambert  ct  moi,  ce  cercle  dtait  form^  de 
gens  qui  n’^taient  point  li^s  ensemble.  Elle  les  avail  pris  Qk  et  la, 
dans  le  monde,  mats  si  bien  assortis,  que  lorsqu’ils  ^taient  la,  ils  s’y 
trouvaient  en  harmonie  comme  les  cordes  d’un  instrument  mont4  par 
une  habile  main.  En  suivant  la  comparaison,  je  pourrais  dire  qu’elle 
jouait  de  cet  instrument  avec  un  art  qui  tenait  du  g4nie  ;  elle  semblait 
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savoir  quel  son  rendrait  la  corde  qu’elle  allait  toucher  ;  je  veux  dire 
que  nos  esprits  et  nos  caract^res  lui  4taient  si  bien  connus,  que,  pour 
les  mettre  en  jeu,  elle  n’avait  qu’un  mot  k  dire.  Nulle  part  la  con¬ 
versation  n’^tait  plus  vive,  plus  brillante,  ni  mieux  rdglde  que  chez 
elle.  C’^tait  un  rare  ph^nom^ne  que  ce  degr6  de  chaleur  temp^rde  et 
toujours  ^gale  ou  elle  savait  I’entretenir,  soit  en  la  moddrant,  soit  en 
I’animant  tour  ^  tour.  La  continuelle  activity  de  son  &me  se  commu. 
niquait  k  nos  esprits,  mais  avec  mesure :  sou  imagination  en  4tait  le 
mobile,  sa  raison  le  r^gulateur.  Et  remarquez  bien  que  les  tStes 
qu’elle  remuait  k  son  gr^  n’^taient  ni  faibles  ni  l^g^res :  les  Condillacs 
et  les  Turgots  4taient  du  nombre ;  d’Alembert  4tait  aupr^s  d’elle 
comme  un  simple  et  docile  enfant.  Son  talent  de  jeter  en  avant  la 
pens^e,  et  de  la  donner  &  d^battre  ii  des  hommes  de  cette  classe  ;  son 
talent  de  la  discuter  elle-meme,  et,  comme  eux,  avec  precision, 
quelquefois  avec  Eloquence  ;  son  talent  d’amener  de  nouvelles  idees  et 
de  varier  I’entretien,  toujours  avec  I’aisance  et  la  facility  d’une  f^e  qui, 
d’un  coup  de  baguette,  change  k  son  gr^  la  sc^ne  de  ses  enchante- 
ments ;  ce  talent,  dis-je,  n’^tait  pas  celui  d’une  femme  vulgaire.  Ce 
n’^tait  pas  avec  les  niaiseries  du  monde  et  de  la  vanity  que,  tous  lea 
jours,  durant  quatre  heures  de  conversation,  sans  langueur  et  sans  vide, 
elle  savait  se  rendre  interessante  pour  un  cercle  de  bons  esprits.’  * 

Extremely  sensitive  to  impressions,  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  gave  herself  freely  to  her  quick  sympathies 
and  intuitions,  creating  an  enthusiasm  which  communicated 
itself  to  every  one.  A  mental  atmosphere  peculiar  to  herself 
surrounded  her  which  stimulated  and  elevated  thought, 
sharpening  the  perception  and  enlarging  the  intellectual 
horizon.  In  this  atmosphere  each  one  saw  himself  at  his 
best  and,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  his  ideas,  though  reflected, 
were  transformed  and  uplifted.  She  had  a  genius  for  friend¬ 
ship,  and  among  those  brilliant  women  who  led  society 
she  had  the  largest  personal  following.  She  forsook 
all  ordinary  pleasures  for  her  salon,  receiving,  as  she  did, 
every  day  from  five  to  nine.  So  rarely  was  this  rule  broken 
that  an  occasional  visit  in  the  country,  or  to  the  theatre, 
was  an  event  talked  about  throughout  Paris.  She  was 
unique  in  having  no  favourite  in  her  salon,  for  not  even 
d’Alembert  was  given  more  prominence  than  his  conversa¬ 
tional  powers  naturally  obtained ;  undoubtedly  his  presence 
was  an  irresistible  magnet,  but  it  is  true,  also,  that  if  he 
attracted  men  she  retained  them ;  a  perfect  equality 
reigned,  and  when  the  hour  struck  any  intimates  who  might 
have  been  on  more  familiar  terms  earlier  were  then  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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‘  M.  de  Marmontel  proposed  to  me  to  oome  last  Wednes- 
‘  day  and  read  me  his  new  comic  opera.  He  came ;  there 
‘  were  some  twelve  persons  present.  Behold  us  in  a 
‘  circle  surrounding  him,  and  listening  to  the  “  Vieux 
‘  “  Gar9on  ” — that  was  the  name  of  the  piece,’  she  writes 
in  1774.  But  this  is  not  a  faithful  picture  of  her  days 
generally,  for  as  many  as  a  hundred  persons  were  sometimes 
present. 

From  her  close  connexion  with  d’Alembert — the  acknow¬ 
ledged  philosophical  leader — the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  has  been  termed  the  philosophical  salon,  but  its 
distinguishing  mark  really  lay  in  its  variety,  which  was  its 
essential  feature  for,  naturally  following  the  lead  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  whose  friends  h^  become  hers,  it  retained  the 
literary  and  aristocratic  element  for  which  the  salon  of  the 
leader  of  the  highest  society  was  renowned.  The  court,  the 
state,  the  church,  and  the  army  each  had  representatives 
among  her  guests. 

The  unique  intercourse  which  existed  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  between  some  of  the  first  thinkers 
and  men  of  letters  in  England  and  the  most  brilliant  section 
of  French  society  is  illustrated  by  the  friendship  between 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  and  David  Hume,  one  of  her 
many  friends.  Hume  arrived  in  Paris  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  new  British  ambassador,  on  October  14,  1763. 
The  next  year  came  the  separation  between  Madame  du 
Defiand  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  which  has  already 
been  described,  and  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
fashionable  and  intellectual  world  of  Paris.  From  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  Hume  became  the  fashion,  to  the 
surprise  and  perhaps  chagrin  of  some  of  his  friends.  ‘  He 
‘  is  treated  here  with  perfect  veneration.  His  history,  so 
‘  falsified  in  many  points,  so  partial  in  as  many,  so  very 
‘  unequal  in  its  parts,  is  thought  the  standard  of  writing,’ 
so  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Lady  Hervey  in  1765.  Lord 
Charlemont,  who  was  no  better  pleased,  strikes  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  note.  ‘  No  lady’s  toilet,’  he  says,  ‘  was  complete 
‘  without  Hume’s  attendance.  At  the  Opera  his  broad, 
‘  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  entre  deux  jobs  minois.’ 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  new  salon  would  have  lost 
a  singular  attraction  if  Hume  had  not  been  one  of  the 
frequenters.  This  is  probably  why  Madame  du  Duffand 
did  not  like  him  ;  he  belonged  to  the  rival  salon.  *  II  m’a 
*  d^plu,’  she  wrote  when  he  wae  returning  to  Scotland. 
‘  Haissant  les  idoles,  je  d4teste  leurs  pr^tres  et  leurs  adora- 
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‘  teurs.’  Her  old  mistress  might  well  regard  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  as  a  high  priestess  of  Hume,  and  so  the  idol 
was  out  of  favour  because  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  wor¬ 
shipped  at  its  shrine.  The  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  for  Madame  du  Deffand 
was,  however,  just  as  decided.  ‘  A  I’egard  de  ma  voisine 
‘  la  vip^re,’  was  the  disagreeable  way  in  which  d’Alembert, 
in  a  letter  to  Hume,  begins  a  reference  to  his  old  friend ; 
for  Hume  and  d’Alembert  also  carried  on  a  correspondence, 
and  the  English  philosopher  later  proved  the  esteem  in  which 
he  held  his  French  confrere  by  the  gift  of  a  legacy  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  correspondence  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  with  Hume  is  interesting,  because  it  throws  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  versatile  character  of  this  singular 
woman.  Nothing  could  be  more  matter  of  fact,  more  un¬ 
sentimental,  than  her  letters  to  him,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  are  so  unaffected  and  so  friendly  that,  following 
on  a  pleasant  and  attractive  personal  intercourse,  they 
suggest  rather  than  indicate  the  charm  by  which  so  many 
of  the  ablest  and  best  known  men  of  the  age  became  her 
devoted  friends.  The  friendship  of  Hume  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  illustrates  also  some  of  the  influences  which 
created  the  remarkable  understanding  between  the  leaders 
of  English  and  French  opinion,  the  intellectual  sympathy 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  appreciation— envy, 
indeed,  of  the  freedom,  alike  of  thought  and  of  constitution, 
which  permitted  Locke,  and  at  this  time  Hume,  to  express 
without  repression  the  most  liberal  views  whether  on 
religion  or  politics.  The  importance  of  the  relations  between 
Hume  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  however,  whether 
as  an  incident  in  the  history  of  letters  or  as  a  personal 
episode,  must  not  be  overrated;  it  cannot  for  a  single 
moment  compare  with  the  famous  friendship  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  Madame  du  Dufifand,  each  of  whom,  too,  was 
a  fastidious  aristocrat  as  well  as  a  lover  of  letters  and  of 
intellectual  brilliancy.  Neither  can  Hume  and  Walpole  be 
compared  in  any  way,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was 
lifted  into  a  place  among  the  women  of  the  salons  rather 
than  assumed  it  as  a  right.  Nor  between  Hume  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  I^espinasse  was  there  any  of  that  delicate,  ap¬ 
preciative,  and  tender  attachment  which  has  given  to  the 
relations  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  Walpole  something  of 
the  ideal.  But  this  friendship  and  others  not  unlike  it  have 
made  the  eighteenth  century  memorable,  in  that  a  group  of 
men  and  women  met  on  terms  of  open  and  acknowledged 
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intellectual  equality.  D’Alembert,  Hinault,  Diderot,  Hume, 
and  Walpole  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
delightful  and  able  women  in  whose  salons  they  were  received 
had  as  clear  heads  as  themselves,  and  a  charm  of  manner 
and  heart  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  English,  but  she 
declined  an  invitation  from  Lord  Shelburne  to  visit  England. 
Sterne  was  her  favourite  author,  and  she  made  the  reputation 
of  the  ‘  Sentimental  Journey  *  in  Paris  by  a  good  translation ; 
she  wrote  a  piece  *  trifling  in  itself  but  which  is  in  admirable 
imitation  of  Sterne’s  style  and  which,  oddly  enough,  was 
first  published  in  England,  not  appearing  in  Paris  till  two 
years  later  in  a  French  translation.  Eichardson  was  at  this 
time  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  she  was  one  of 
those  who  most  appreciated  his  genius. 

The  names  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  d’Alembert  are 
indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
and  she  is  equally  well  known  as  the  rival  of  the  one  and  the 
friend  of  the  other ;  we  must  now,  therefore,  consider  her 
connexion  with  d’Alembert.  From  the  time  of  her  rup¬ 
ture  with  Madame  du  Deffand  d’Alembert — now  one-and- 
forty,  and  scarcely  seen  in  society  outside  the  philosophical 
circle — devoted  his  whole  life  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi¬ 
nasse.  The  ‘Portrait’  which  he  addressed  to  her  in  1771 
is,  unfortunately,  too  long  to  be  reproduced  in  this  paper ; 
it  is  a  splendid  gift — an  offering  expressing  the  lofty  senti¬ 
ments  with  which  she  had  inspired  him — from  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  times  to  his  best  friend,  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  was  always  that,  as  he  was  hers,  though  she 
wandered  far  from  his  singleness  of  attachment.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Lespinasse’s  life  was  remarkably  free  from  ill- 
natured  gossip,  and  for  no  woman  who  occupied  such  a 
conspicuous  place  in  society  was  less  of  malice  shown. 
Whether  it  was  the  general  light  behaviour  of  the  period, 
or  the  respect  in  which  she  and  d’Alembert  were  held,  that 
shielded  them,  at  any  rate  they  escaped  unpleasant  remark, 
and  their  intimate  association  was  accepted  by  society  as 
quite  correct.  Her  reputation  rather  gained  than  suffered 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  with  her  for,  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  installation  in  rue  de 
Belle-Chasse  d’Alembert  filing  ill,  she  nursed  him  tenderly 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  h^  him  removed  to  her  apart¬ 
ments,  where  he  lodged  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  A  report 
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that  they  were  to  be  married  was  circulated  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  d’Alembert  denounced  Madame  du  Deffand  as 
its  probable  author  in  an  angry  letter  to  Voltaire. 

‘  La  personne  k  laquelle  on  me  marie  (dans  lea  gazettes)  eat  k  la 
v^ritd  ime  personne  respectable  par  son  caract^re,  et  faite,  par  la 
douceur  et  I’agr^ment  de  aa  soci^td,  pour  rendre  heureux  un  mari ; 
mais  elle  est  digne  d’un  ^tablissement  meilleur  que  le  mien,  et  il  n’y  a 
entre  nous  ni  mariage,  ni  amour,  mais  de  I’estime  r4ciproque  et  toute 
la  douceur  de  I’amitid.  Je  demeure  actuellement  dans  la  meme 
maison  qu’elle,  ou  il  y  a  d’ailleurs  dix  autres  locataires  ;  voil^  ce  qui 
a  occasionn4  le  bruit  qui  a  couru.  Je  ne  doute  pas  d’ailleurs  qu’il 
n’ait  et^  appuy4  par  madame  du  DeiFand,’ 

But  his  devotion  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  knew  no 
bounds.  No  services  were  too  small  to  be  undertaken  for 
her ;  he  fetched  and  carried,  and  even  ran  to  the  post  that 
she  might  receive  earlier  tidings  from  his  first  rival,  Monsieur 
de  Mora. 

For  about  the  year  17C7  a  new  figure  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  Marquis  de  Mora  was  a  young  Spanish 
nobleman,  ten  years  younger  than  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi¬ 
nasse  ;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Corate  de  Fuentes,  the 
ambassador  to  France.  Of  great  promise,  he  was  declared 
by  d’Alembert  himself  to  be  the  most  perfect  character  he 
had  ever  known.  Much  was  hoped  from  him  politically, 
and  the  Abb6  Galiani,  difficult  to  please  as  he  was,  termed  him 
‘  le  plus  grand  des  grands  d’Espagne.’  *  Idolised  as  he  was 
by  society  in  Paris  as  in  Spain,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
fell  under  his  charm  and,  for  the  first  time,  in  love.  Tended 
with  such  solicitude  by  d’Alembert,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi¬ 
nasse  must  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  contentment  with 
her  independence ;  now,  adored  by  the  man  who  had  won 
her  heart,  the  full  tide  of  life  set  in,  and  her  deeply  pas¬ 
sionate  nature,  fully  aroused,  was  wholly  satisfied  by  de 
Mora’s  love.  Yet  she  concealed  her  feelings  from  her 
friends,  as  is  shown  by  d’Alembert’s  ‘  Portrait ;  ’  for  he 
writes  at  this  very  time,  ‘  Passion  is  not  in  you.’ 

In  August  of  1772  the  Marquis  de  Mora  was  obliged  by 
ill-health  to  leave  Paris,  his  return  was  therefore  uncertain, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  so  affected  by  the  part¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  turn  her  attention  from  her 
trouble,  she  threw  herself,  with  all  her  natural  impetuosity, 
before  the  month  was  out,  into  an  intimacy  with  the  Comte 
de  Guibert,  a  young  French  officer,  a  newcomer  in  Paris, 
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but  already  a  prominent  figure  in  the  army  and  in  society, 
and  she  found  herself,  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  under  the 
domination  of  a  new  passion,  from  which  she  unceasingly 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  escape.  ‘  Sorrow,’  she  writes, 
‘  was  the  emotion  that  drew  me  to  you.’  D’Alembert  now 
reads  as  if  inspired,  prophesying  the  empire  a  shallow  mind 
gained  over  her.  His  description,  written  in  1771,  before 
she  had  met  de  Guibert,  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the 
man  who — and  this  time  the  object  of  her  affections  was 
eleven  years  her  junior — obtained  such  an  ascendency,  whom 
she  preferred  for  his  superficial  charm,  expecting  a  develope- 
ment  of  which  he  was  incapable. 

‘  The  only  thing  on  which  you  are  over-delicate  ...  is  your 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  what  is  called  “  good  style  ”  in  manners  and 
speech ;  the  lack  of  that  quality  you  think  scarcely  effaced  by  the 
truest  sentiment  that  can  be  shown  to  you.  On  the  other  band  there 
are  men  in  whom  the  presence  of  that  quality  supplies  the  lack  of 
all  others ;  you  know  them  such  as  they  are,  weak,  selfish,  full  of  airs, 
incapable  of  deep  and  consistent  feeling,  but  agreeable  and  full  ot 
graces,  and  you  have  a  great  inclination  to  prefer  them  to  your  faith¬ 
ful  and  more  sincere  friends ;  with  a  few  more  cares  and  attentions 
for  you  they  might  eclipse  all  others  in  your  eyes,  and  perhaps  take 
the  place  of  all.’  * 

But,  in  justice  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  it  must  be 
added  that  de  Guibert  fascinated  and  deceived  all  her  society, 
which  regarded  him  as  a  young  prodigy  who  would  reform 
politics  and  the  army,  for  he  wrote  on  both ;  he  aspired, 
as  well,  to  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  to  Academic 
honours,  which  he  obtained,  but  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  To  be  fair  it  would  appear 
that  his  want  of  proper  consideration — for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  wanting  in  appreciation — for  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  has  led  her  sympathetic  critics  to  somewhat 
under-estimate  de  Guibert’s  ability;  to-day  his  writings 
have  lost  their  interest,  but  they  impressed  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  first-rate.  His  book  on  military  tactics,  in  which 
he  forestalled,  in  some  degree,  later  authorities,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  prodigious  work  at  the  time.  He  was  asked  to 
read  his  dramatic  pieces  before  Voltaire  and  the  different 
celebrated  persons  he  visited  in  his  travels,  and  one  was 
played  with  considerable  4clat  before  the  King  and  Queen 
at  Versailles,  and  at  Chanteloup,  where  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
was  comfortably  ensconced  in  semi-royal  state.  Madame 
Necker  was  warm  in  her  praises  of  him  and,  later  in  his 
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life,  he  was  the  first  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  preferred 
admirers.  Nor  was  de  Guibert  wanting  in  practical  quali¬ 
ties  and  capacity,  for  he  was  a  good  soldier,  and  fought 
bravely  in  many  engagements. 

‘  Ce  M.  Guibert  veut  aller  a  la  gloire  par  tous  les  chemins : 
‘  recueillir  les  applaudissements  des  armies,  des  th^itres  et 
‘  des  femmes,  c’est  un  moyen  sur  d’aller  a  I’immortalit^,’ 
Frederick  II.  wrote  to  Voltaire  in  1775.  Voltaire  addressed 
one  of  his  satires  to  de  Guibert,  ‘  who  appears  to  me,’ 
he  told  d’Alembert,  *  a  man  full  of  genius  and,  what  is  not 
‘  less  rare,  a  very  amiable  man.’  *  Young,  handsome,  in  the 
fashion,  a  great  future  presumably  before  him,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  pleased  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  though 
it  is  a  proof  of  odd  weaknesses  in  human  nature  that  a 
woman  of  so  strong  a  mind  should  not  have  been  able  to 
control  her  heart. 

Two  years,  after  M.  de  Mora’s  departure,  thus  passed  by, 
when  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  received  news  that  the 
young  Spaniard,  whose  health  in  the  meantime  had  not  im¬ 
proved,  was  returning  to  her  but,  stricken  by  a  mortal 
illness,  he  died  on  the  way,  and  remorse  for  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  her  infidelity  to  him,  coupled  with  grief  for  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Bordeaux,  May  27,  1774,  caused 
her  own. 

A  prey  to  remorse  and  regret.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
was  only  prevented  from  killing  herself  by  de  Guibert,  who 
still  attached  her  to  life,  but  her  health  declined  daily  until 
her  death  two  years  later,  on  May  23,  1776,  while  all  the 
time  d’Alembert,  and  the  friends  wW  surrounded  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lespinasse  with  assiduous  care  to  the  last,  were 
alike  ignorant  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  wild  passion 
for  de  Guibert,  as  they  had  beeu  of  her  love  for  de  Mora, 
and  the  self-revelation  of  her  ardent  nature  in  her  letters 
shows  with  what  marvellous  skill  and  self-control  she  must 
for  years  have  acted  her  part  when  she  was  the  companion 
of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  then  in  her  own  salon. 

It  was  complained  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  that 
she  not  only  made  Academicians,  but  that  she  also  used 
her  influence  against  those  who  failed  to  please  her,  and 
prevented  their  election.  But  it  was  easy  for  those  who 
did  not  obtain  a  place  in  the  Academy  to  complain  of  her 
adverse  influence.  Many  counted  upon  her  advice,  and 
her  discretion  was  considered  absolute.  Turgot  confided  to 
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her  all  his  intended  financial  reforms,  and  Condorcet  as 
well  relied  upon  her  counsel  and  shared  with  d’Alembert 
his  post  as  secretary  when  she  was  too  ill  to  write. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  has  been  termed  the  Sappho 
of  the  eigfhteenth  century.  There  is  some  meaning  in  its 
application,  for  she  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of 
intellects  and  a  leader  in  the  philosophical  school.  She  is, 
however,  the  intellectual  Sappho  of  the  kindlier  critics,  for 
though  her  heart  was  divided  between  two  affections  in  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  it  was  unwillingly,  and  her  love  for  de 
Guibert  was  chiefly  the  result  of  her  affection  for  de  Mora ; 
deprived  by  absence  and  then  by  death  of  him,  she  felt  a 
desperate  need  of  sympathy,  of  solace,  and  it  was  from 
de  Guibert  that  she  hoped  to  receive  it.  Men  and  women 
of  strong  feelings  do  not  play  at  love,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  was  entirely  free  from  coquetry.  Though  she  was 
a  favourite  with  women,  and  had  many  warm  women  friends, 
she  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  women, 
ruled  by  vanity  and  ambition,  cared  to  be  preferred,  not 
loved. 

Madame  du  Deffand’s  letters  have  been  ranked  with  those 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  as  models  in  letter- writing ;  like 
her  epistolary  rival’s,  they  are  addressed  to  a  wide  circle, 
and  the  letters  of  both  are  the  products  of  their  periods. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespiuasse  had  also  a  large  correspondence, 
but  all  that  is  left  of  her  literary  remains  is  practically 
limited  to  her  letters  to  de  Guibert.  She  is  the  exponent 
of  no  one  epoch  but,  like  all  masterpieces,  her  letters  belong 
to  all  time,  and  they  are  singularly  free  from  the  wordy 
exaggeration  which  characterises  the  time  in  which  she  lived. 
A  correspondence  of  the  most  private  nature,  intended  for 
one  eye  alone,  they  are  entirely  free  in  matter  and  form,  and 
are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  an  extraordinary  mental 
condition.  They  have  placed  her  in  literature  among  the 
greatest  painters  of  emotional  writing,  with  Sappho  and 
H^loise.  Subjective  writing  does  not  offer  readers  much 
fact  to  build  upon,  but  some  allusions  now  and  then  disclose 
fleeting  glimpses  of  her  life — dinners  at  ambassadors’  or  at 
ministers’,  or  of  d’Alembert  with  her  at  Madame  Geoffrin’s. 
Music  appealed  to  her  emotional  nature,  and  there  are 
mentions  of  Gliick,  a  friend  of  de  Guibert  before  the  com¬ 
poser  came  to  Paris. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  will  probably  have  greater 
attraction  for  the  readers  of  to-day  than  any  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Frenchwomen  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  for  her  letters  with  their  accent  of  despair  have 
given  her  a  very  human  interest.  They  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  brilliancy  of  the  salons  hid  dissatisfied  hearts,  and 
that,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  other  papers,  there  was  amidst 
all  the  intellectual  and  social  vivacity  of  the  salons  an  under¬ 
current  of  endeavour  arousing  the  women  who  adorned  them 
to  break  with  the  artificiality,  the  bonds,  and  the  forms  by 
which  natural  and  simple  developement  was  hindered.  The 
marvellous  social  success  which  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
achieved  did  not  satisfy  her,  it  was  external  only ;  her  very 
success  seemed  to  make  more  necessary  a  purely  human 
sympathy,  and  the  revelation  of  herself  in  her  letters  adds 
that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and 
gives  the  reader  that  sense  of  companionship  and  sympathy 
which  makes  her  live  again  who  would  otherwise  be  a  mere 
historical  figure. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  a  study  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  without  reference  to  a  work  of  fiction  which  is 
being  generally  read.  We  refer  to  ‘  Lady  Rose’s  Daughter,’ 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  The  historical  novel  is  well 
understood  ;  the  transformation  of  historical  personages  into 
the  pages  of  fiction,  and  the  creation  of  individuals  out  of 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist,  who  play  their  part  under 
names  more  or  less  famous,  has  long  been  a  branch  of  the 
art  of  fiction.  But  to  take  historical  characters — figures 
in  the  society  of  a  particular  age  and  country — and  place 
them  in  another  land  and  another  time  and  under  other 
names — in  other  words,  to  adapt  them  to  modern  fiction — 
is  a  new  and  ingenious  device,  but  one  which  has  aroused 
some  criticism. 

It  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  literary  pastime  to  trace 
the  resemblance  between  the  actual  events  in  the  life  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  and  those  in  the  story  of  Julie  Le 
Breton.  Mrs.  Ward  has  not  kept  so  closely  as  has  generally 
been  stated  to  her  historical  precedents.  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  was  a  family  connexion  of  Madame  du  Deffand, 
while  Julie  Le  Breton  could  claim  none  with  Lady  Henry,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  and  Julie  Le  Breton  entered 
upon  their  engagements  with  their  respective  mistresses 
under  quite  different  auspices,  while  Madame  du  Deffand 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  were  on  good  terms  till  the 
older  woman  discovered  the  younger’s  defection.  In  many 
respects  there  is  little  more  than  suggestion.  Lady  Henry 
is  a  clever  and  bad-tempered  old  lady,  of  whom  plenty  were 
to  be  found  in  London  in  the  eighteenth  as  they  are 
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in  the  twentieth  century.  But  she  bears  hut  a  faint  re¬ 
semblance  to  Madame  du  Deffand.  Where  is  the  faithful 
Wiart  and  Horace  Walpole  with  his  curious  devotion  to  his 
blind  friend  ?  Nor  is  the  company  which  assembled  at 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  little  salon  in  the  convent  of  Saint 
Joseph  and  in  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse’s  modest  apart¬ 
ments  in  rue  Saint-Dominique  at  all  like  the  people  with 
whom  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  fills  Lady  Henry’s  drawing-room 
in  the  West  End  of  London.  Points  of  character  have 
unquestionably  been  gathered  from  real  traits  in  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lespinasse ;  her  tact,  her  talent  for  intrigue  are 
reproduced  in  the  ways  of  Julie  Le  Breton,  and  the  un¬ 
reasoning  love  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  heroine  for  Wark- 
worth  is  obviously  founded  on  the  passion  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  for  de  Guibert;  while  in  the  respectful 
affection  of  Dr.  Meredith,  the  eminent  editor,  for  Julie 
Le  Breton  we  see  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  steady  and 
helpful  regard  of  D’Alembert  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 
The  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  plan 
necessarily  gives  to  ‘  Lady  Rose’s  Daughter  ’  a  freshness  of 
treatment  which  has  added  much  to  its  popularity  as  a 
story,  but  historically  her  thoughtful  work  is  of  slight 
importance.  Julie  Le  Breton  neither  explains  nor  alters 
our  views  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  She,  it  is  true,  is 
not  so  typical  as  the  aristocratic  Madame  du  Deffand,  the 
gentle  Madame  d’Epinay,  or  the  clever,  bourgeoise  Madame 
Geoffrin,  each  of  whom  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  history  of 
French  society,  but  she  exemplifies  more  than  any  other  of 
the  leaders  of  society  in  eighteenth-century  Paris  the  power 
which  so  many  women  then  possessed  of  attracting  and 
influencing  men,  for  she  had  neither  riches,  nor  rank,  nor 
beauty,  yet  her  charm  could  bend  to  her  will  the  savant  and 
the  gallant ;  and  the  devotion  of  her  friends  was  not  limited 
by  age  or  calling,  for  she  united,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
mental  power  and  emotional  passion,  checked  and  made 
more  attractive  by  an  inborn  tact  which  had  been  cultivated 
till  it  amounted  to  genius,  and  she  will  remain  a  conspicuous 
and  a  pathetic  figure  among  the  extraordinary  group  of 
Frenchwomen  whom  we  describe  comprehensively  as  the 
women  of  the  salons. 
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Aet.  XI. — 1.  Speech  hy  the  Bight  Honourable  J.  Chamberlainf 

M.P.,  at  the  Town  Hally  Birmingham,  May  15,  1903. 

2.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  28,  1903. 

3.  Debate  on  Fiscal  Policy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  15, 
1903. 

fT^HAT  Free  Trade  and  Protection  are  battle-cries  which 
more  readily  inflame  the  imagination  of  political  com¬ 
batants  than  any  others  which  might  be  named,  it  has  not 
needed  the  experience  of  the  last  month  to  demonstrate. 
The  history  of  most  modern  communities,  of  Germany,  of 
the  United  States,  of  Australia  and  Canada,  confirms  its 
truth.  Yet  it  might  with  some  plausibility  be  maintained 
that  tariff  arrangements  have  considerably  less  influence  on 
the  course  of  international  trade  than  is  usually  assumed  to 
be  the  case.  The  discovery  and  opening  up  of  profitable 
fields  of  industry  is  generally  independent  of  them ;  the 
natural  advantages  of  any  particular  country,  climate,  or 
population  for  the  production  of  certain  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  government,  and 
governments  can  no  more  prevent  the  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities  and  of  labour  between  countries  situated  towards 
each  other  as  are  Canada  and  the  United  States,  than  they  can 
force  commerce  to  follow  their  flag.  ‘  The  artificial  barriers,’ 
wrote  the  late  Lord  Farrer,  ‘  which  the  folly  of  nations 

*  attempts  to  set  up  are  really  much  less  effectual  than  is 

*  commonly  supposed.’  All  nations  desire  to  export,  and 
they  cannot  export  without  importing,  and  it  therefore  often 
comes  about  that  *  what  is  intended  to  be  a  closed  door  is 
‘  only  an  obstruction  in  the  passage.’ 

If  this  were  the  whole  matter,  the  regret  recently  expressed 
by  Mr.  Balfour  that  political  economy  is  not  treated  in 
Parliament  or  on  public  platforms  ‘  as  a  science  or  a  subject 
‘  which  people  ought  to  approach  impartially  with  a  view  to 
‘  discovering  what  the  truth  is  either  from  theory  or 
‘  experience,’  would  be  reasonable  enough.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  political  economy,  as  its  name  implies,  cannot  be 
dissociated,  like  other  sciences,  from  the  action  of  the  State. 
That  action,  especially  as  regards  taxation,  is  believed  by 
the  people,  and  with  reason,  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
life  of  individuals;  it  closely  touches  the  most  absorbing 
interest  of  the  vast  majority,  the  daily  relentless  toil  which 
alone  enables  them  to  support  life  upon  a  planet  which  has 
been  calculated  to  be  always,  as  a  whole,  within  ‘  a  single 
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‘  year  of  starvation.*  It  is,  therefore,  invested  with  an 
importance  which  may  seem  exaggerated  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  underlying  physical  and  economic  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  races,  but  which  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fact  that  these  causes  are  mostly  veiled  from 
sight,  while  the  action  of  governments  is  patent  to  all. 
Relatively  insignificant  it  may  be  (not  always  so,  as  the 
Italian  peasant  of  to-day  would  testify,  no  less  than  the 
British  working-man  of  sixty  years  ago),  but  it  will  never  be 
so  understood  by  those  who  see  a  tax  imposed  which  affects 
to  however  small  an  extent  the  comfort  of  their  daily  life. 
Taxation  for  revenue  only,  hitherto  the  rule  of  British 
Governments,  is  a  great  practical  principle,  which  gives  the 
best  attainable  scientific  guidance  in  the  matter.  Even 
under  this  system  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  is  a  subject 
of  constant  public  controversy.  But  taxation  may  easily 
become,  designedly  or  indirectly,  a  most  formidable  political 
engine  affecting  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  a  people. 
We  need  only  allude  to  the  socialistic  use  of  taxation  to 
equalise  wealth.  The  policy  associated  with  the  names  of 
Cobden  and  Peel  was  primarily  economic,  and  was  adopted 
in  the  teeth  of  the  great  political  parties,  neither  of  which 
ever  fully  accepted  its  far-reaching  conclusions.  Yet  as  if 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  dissociating  economics 
and  politics  its  adoption  inaugurated  a  political  system  of 
a  quite  original  kind,  the  principles  of  which  have  profoundly 
influenced  not  only  domestic  but  also  foreign  policy  for  two 
generations.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  by  emphasising 
and  encouraging  the  dependence  of  this  country  on 
external  food  supplies,  the  free-trade  statesman  made 
impossible  a  policy  of  force  and  aggression  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  In  like  manner  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  momentous  pronouncement  is,  perhaps,  even 
greater  from  the  moral  and  political  points  of  view  than 
from  its  fiscal  aspects.  It  is  proposed  on  grounds  of 
imperial  unity  and  patriotic  feeling,  to  which  economic 
necessities  must  give  way.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
general  reaction  towards  purely  national  ideals,  it  is  a 
recognition  of  and  a  reversion  to  antagonism  instead  of 
amity  and  common  benefit  as  the  rule  of  life  between  civilised 
nations.  It  is  avowedly  inspired  quite  as  much  by  dread 
of  the  growing  rivalry  of  foreign  countries  as  by  the  desire 
to  bind  the  Colonies  more  closely  to  the  parent  State.  And 
the  outcome  of  these  sentiments  is  a  proposal  amounting  to 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  conditions  which  have 
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hitherto  governed  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  this 
country. 

There  is  little  room  for  surprise  at  the  absence  of  philo¬ 
sophic  calm  among  a  people  suddenly  confronted  with  such 
issues  as  these  by  a  Cabinet  which,  as  a  whole,  presents  an 
unequalled  spectacle  of  division  and  indecision.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  is  such 
a  valuable  asset  in  our  public  life  would,  as  in  the  past, 
have  dictated  resignation  in  the  case  of  a  Minister  or 
Ministers  in  disagreement  with  their  colleagues,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  situation  had  not  been  of  a 
totally  unprecedented  character.  We  can  conceive  that  to 
precipitate  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  would  have  been 
unfortunate,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  Unionist 
party — a  secondary  consideration  in  such  a  crisis  as  the 
present — but  also  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  to 
result  in  that  clear  and  final  answer  to  the  complicated 
question  submitted  to  them  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Such  a  consideration  may  well  have  had  weight  especially 
with  the  free-trade  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  have 
carried  by  enormous  majorities  a  free-trade  budget  and  who 
are  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  position  if  it  should  be 
properly  put  before  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  were  no  doubt  justified  in  believing  that  they  could  best 
serve  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  by  remaining  at  least 
in  part  control  of  the  Government  and  party  machinery. 
But  events  are  moving  more  rapidly  than  either  section  in 
the  Government  perhaps  expected  or  desired,  and  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  success  of  these  tactics  will  depend  upon  how 
far  they  may  be  able,  while  remaining  in  office,  to  give  that 
active  and  energetic  leadership  to  the  important  body  of 
Unionist  free  traders  which  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
championship  of  free  trade  against  protection  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  Liberal  party.  For  to  that  single  issue 
the  whole  contention  is  now  being  reduced. 

It  is,  indeed,  genemlly  recognised  that  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary’s  scheme  for  encouraging  trade  between  the  Colonies 
and  ourselves  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs,  based  as  it 
avowedly  is  upon  the  taxation  of  foodstuffs  from  foreign 
countries,  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  includes 
a  variety  of  objects  to  be  attained  by  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  methods,  which  we  are  told  will  be  found  to  be  recon¬ 
cilable  when  the  plan  sees  the  light.  One  point,  however, 
is  increasingly  clear.  To  reconcile  the  people  of  this  country 
to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  out 
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to  them  the  prospect  of  increased  profits  and  wages,  which 
will  certainly  not  be  attained  by  the  mere  taxation  of  food.  A 
measure  of  protection  at  all  events  to  certain  staple  manu¬ 
factures  in  order  to  effect  this  object  therefore  becomes  an 
essential  part  of  the  plan.  It  can  by  no  means  be  taken 
for  granted  that  such  an  inducement  may  not  in  the  long 
run  prove  successful.  The  larger  industries  of  the  country- 
are  now  practically  profit-sharing  concerns,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  employers  and  the  trades  unions  may  perhaps 
be  considered  identical,  and  it  may  prove  an  easy  task  to 
convert  them  to  measures  which  undertook  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  competition.  They  would  be  more  than 
human  if  they  did  not  largely  respond  to  an  invitation  to 
agitate  for  such  measures,  which  have  already  assumed 
a  position  of  primary  importance  in  the  new  programme. 
We  believe  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  hope  of  suc¬ 
cessful  opposition  to  this  demand  lies  in  keeping  in  the 
forefront  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  food,  which  it  is 
now  sought  to  minimise,  and  of  insisting  on  the  truth  of 
the  old  free-trade  doctrine  that  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  consumer. 

At  the  outset  free  traders  have  one  great  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  they  stand  for  a  system  which  has  been,  not  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  a  set  of  economic  theorists,  but 
a  gradual  growth  of  nearly  a  century.  Long  before  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggle  Great  Britain  had 
taken  a  leading  place  in  manufactures,  in  trade,  and  in 
shipping,  a  place  which  her  mastery  of  the  sea  enabled  her 
to  gain  in  spite  of  the  partial  closing  of  the  Continent  to  her 
commerce,  and  which  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  peace  would  have  enabled  her  to  maintain  in 
the  absence  of  any  real  competition.  But  the  years  which 
followed  were  the  darkest  period  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  country,  and  form  the  best  object  lesson  of  the  evils  of 
the  protective  system  which  class  selfishness  and  supposed 
revenue  necessities  imposed  upon  the  country.  The  free- 
trade  policy  initiated  by  Huskisson  and  carried  through  by 
Peel  was  directly  inspired  by  the  necessity  of  developing  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  by  freeing  them  from  the 
shackle  of  tariffs.  Cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  materials 
were  even  at  that  time  seen  to  be  essential  for  their 
prosperity.  We  are  told  that  during  the  sixty  or  seventy 
years  which  have  since  elapsed  the  conditions  have 
changed.  But  in  what  direction?  Undoubtedly  in  that 
of  making  both  cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  materials  more 
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than  ever  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  our  population. 
They  are  now  dependent  to  the  extent  of  five-sixths  of 
their  food  supplies  upon  foreign  countries,  and  are  sup¬ 
ported  to  an  ever  increasing  degree  by  the  industries  and 
manufactures  of  which  foreign  raw  material  is  the  life  blood. 
The  one  great  change  in  the  situation  is  the  appearance  of 
formidable  manufacturing  competition.  But  in  this  compe¬ 
tition  the  one  special  advantage  enjoyed  by  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron,  is  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  food,  and  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  materials, 
and  this  advantage  must  so  far  be  decreased  by  any  attempt 
to  raise  duties  on  their  importation.  ‘  In  the  grand  compe- 
‘  tition  of  the  world  which  now  turns,’  as  Mr.  Atkinson  once 
observed,  ‘  on  a  cent  a  bushel,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard, 
‘  or  a  fraction  of  a  penny  on  a  pound  of  iron  or  steel,’  a  duty 
however  small  might  easily  turn  the  scale  against  us,  heavily 
weighted  as  we  already  are  as  against  the  United  States  by 
the  burden  of  taxation  required  for  the  purpose  of  naval  and 
military  defences.  In  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  memorable  phrase, 
free  trade  has  in  these  circumstances  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
advantage,  it  has  become  a  necessity ;  and  Cobden  himself, 
we  may  well  believe,  would  have  shrunk  from  measures 
which  were  indefinitely  to  increase  the  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain  if  he  could  have  conceived  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  return  to  the  policy  of  which  imperious  necessity 
dictated  the  abandonment  in  1846. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  British  manufacturing  industry  de¬ 
pends  on  advantages  arising  from  cheapness  of  production, 
the  prima  facie  argument  against  taxing  raw  material  or 
food  is  conclusive.  But  great  stress  is  laid  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  change  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  fresh  markets 
for  our  produce  or  of  retaining  undisputed  supremacy  in  the 
old  ones.  If  we  cannot  sell  it  is  of  little  use,  we  are  told, 
to  produce  cheaply.  In  the  home  market,  in  the  foreign 
market,  in  the  colonial  market,  in  each  of  these  it  is  asserted 
that  tarifi*  arrangements  are  needed  to  help  our  industries. 

Attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  tendency  of  modem 
economists  to  recognise  the  preponderating  importance  of  the 
home  market.  The  proportion  of  the  national  income  derived 
from  home  exchanges  of  services  and  commodities  is  without 
doubt  immensely  larger,  and  increasingly  so,  than  that 
derived  from  foreign  commerce,  upon  which  the  attention  of 
the  free-trade  school  was  perhaps  too  exclusively  concentrated. 
The  case  of  the  United  States  is  justly  quoted  in  proof  of 
the  superior  advantage  of  a  great  home  market  with  internal 
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free  trade  over  foreign  trade,  and  of  its  necessity  as  a  basis 
for  foreign  trade,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  has  suggested  that  a 
commercial  federation  of  Europe  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  United  States.  The  suggestion, 
though  it  comes  from  one  whose  conception  of  commerce 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  state  of  war  rather  than  one  of  mutual 
benefit,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  advantages  of 
free  trade ;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  in  their  own 
interests  European  nations  may,  if  America  maintains  her 
tariffs,  be  forced  in  the  near  future  to  recognise  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increased  commerce  which  lie  at  their  doors,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  some  of  the  fiscal  barriers  which  now 
tend  to  isolate  their  markets.  Great  Britain,  if  she  remained 
true  to  her  free-trade  traditions,  might  be  a  pioneer  in  such 
a  movement,  from  which  she  could  not  fail  to  benefit.  For 
in  no  other  direction  tlian  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade 
with  foreign  countries  (or  with  her  Colonies)  can  Great 
Britain  look  for  the  equivalent  of  a  home  market  as  great  in 
area  and  population  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  even 
of  Germany. 

The  proposal  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whatever  else  it 
means,  does  not  mean  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  but 
trade  hampered  by  tariffs  which,  if  they  increased  trade  with 
the  Colonies,  could  only  do  so  at  the  cost  both  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  the  Colonies  of  lessened  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  idle  to  play  with  the  idea,  as  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard  does,  that  the  British  Empire  is  capable,  in  the 
present  temper  and  situation  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
of  being  further  transformed  into  one  great  free  home 
market.  If  distance  can  be  disregarded,  India,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Singapore  are  in  a  sense  already,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  tariff  barriers,  and  tropical  Africa  may  become, 
part  of  such  an  enlarged  home  market,  and  the  immense 
proportion  of  British  and  colonial  trade  with  India  (74  per 
cent,  of  her  imports  and  58  per  cent,  of  her  exports)  shows 
that  a  tariff  wall  against  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be 
merely  harmful  to  India  without  benefiting  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  home  market,  therefore,  can  hardly  be 
increased  in  extent  beyond  present  limits  except  by  an 
increase  in  the  consuming  power  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  Can  this  end  be  accomplished  by  any  means  except 
by  measures  of  temperance,  housing,  and  other  domestic 
reforms  which  would  increase  at  once  the  demand  for  com¬ 
modities,  the  only  foundation  of  commerce,  and  the  power 
of  satisfying  that  demand?  Can  it,  above  all,  be  accom- 
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plished  by  taxing  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  with  the 
object  of  keeping  our  home  market  exclusively  for  home 
manufactures  ?  We  are  at  once  met  by  a  series  of  objec¬ 
tions — the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  materials ;  the  injustice  of  restricting 
the  advantages  of  protection  to  certain  selected  classes  of 
our  manufacturers  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  protecting  one 
trade  separately  without  protecting,  and  injuring,  a  number 
of  others.  And  how  would  the  consuming  power  of  the 
people  — the  vital  point  in  the  matter — be  affected  by  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs  whose  first  result  must  be  a  rise  of  price  in 
articles  of  consumption  ?  An  essential  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  the  new  proposals  depend  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  taxation  of  food  (and  of  raw  materials  if 
any  colony  except  Canada  is  be  favoured)  which  alone  will 
be  of  any  use  to  the  Colonies.  The  taxation  of  foreign 
manufactured  articles  which  would  follow,  perhaps  at  a 
considerable  interval,  could  at  best  only  neutralise  the  evil 
effect  of  measures  which  must  increase  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  could  only  do  this  as  regards  the  working 
classes  by  raising  their  wages.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  rise  in  wages  in  the  staple  industries 
selected  for  protection.  But  what  would  be  the  case  with 
the  minor  trades  and  industries  which  support  them,  which, 
as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  suggests,  ‘  taken  together  greatly 
‘  exceed  in  amount,  in  volume,  and  in  importance  any  one 
‘  of  the  staple  industries  themselves  ’  ?  And  what  possible 
increase  of  salaries  could  be  looked  for  by  the  great  middle 
class,  the  array  of  clerks.  Government  employes,  railway  men, 
and  the  like,  in  compensation  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  food 
and  of  prices  generally  ?  If  there  were  no  such  general 
rise  of  wages  and  salaries,  how  could  the  consuming  power 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  fail  to  be  injuriously  affected  ? 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  given  the  obvious  answer  when 
he  tells  us  that  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  him  that  ‘any 
‘  proposal  which  would  raise  the  food  bill  of  40  millions  of 
‘  people  would  to  a  like  degree  diminish  their  purchasing 
‘  power  on  every  other  article,’  and,  thei’efore,  ‘  must  exer- 
‘  cise  an  injurious  effect  on  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the 
‘  country.’  The  actual  money  wage  received  by  the 
labourer  is  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered,  perhaps 
not  the  main  point.  At  least  half  of  the  advantage  which 
has  accrued  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country  under 
the  free-trade  regime  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  that 
their  wages  buy.  In  fifty  years  not  only  did  wages  more  than 
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double,  but,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  told  us,  the  price  of 
all  the  most  important  commodities  except  animal  food  and 
house  room  fell  by  one-half  or  even  further.  That  this  is  due 
to  the  policy  of  free  imports  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
well-established  diflFerence  of  price  in  free-trade  and  pro¬ 
tectionist  countries.  Take,  for  instance,  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  of  the  prices  of  food  in  Paris  and  London  made  by  the 
French  doctor,  M.  Montfet,  from  which  it  appears  that  mutton 
is  50  per  cent,  dearer  in  Paris  ;  beef,  40  per  cent. ;  veal,  100 
per  cent. ;  pork,  60  per  cent. ;  butter,  65  per  cent. ;  tea,  275 
per  cent. ;  and  sugar,  200  per  cent.  It  is  indeed  universally 
true  that  the  fewer  the  restrictions  upon  exchange  the 
larger  the  product  of  capital  and  labour,  the  only  possible 
source  of  increased  wages,  and  the  greater  the  proportion 
which  goes,  in  the  shape  of  lower  prices  of  commodities,  to 
the  direct  producers,  the  working  classes  of  the  community. 

On  such  points  as  these,  and  on  the  conditions  of  home 
trade  generally,  the  fullest  investigation  and  better  statistics 
than  are  readily  available  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  We 
shall  mention  later  on  a  few  general  figures  which  testify 
to  unusual  and  increasing  prosperity.  But  the  question 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  home 
market  which  would  justify  so  rash  an  interference  with  the 
life  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  proposals  under 
discussion  would  involve  has  received  an  official  and  con¬ 
clusive  answer.  The  Board  of  Trade  *  has  quite  lately  pro¬ 
nounced  that  as  regards  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  the  only  countries  from  which  we  have  any¬ 
thing  to  fear,  the  ‘  increases  have  been  comparatively  small 
‘  in  amount,  and  there  has  been  nothing  which  can  in  any  way 
*  he  described  as  an  inroad  upon  our  home  market.' 

We  have  given  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  food  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  effective  cry  for  the 
defenders  than  for  the  assailants  of  the  present  fiscal  system. 
We  cannot  profess  the  same  confidence  that  the  demand  for 
retaliation  will  be  equally  unsuccessful.  Important  as  the 
home  trade  undoubtedly  is,  the  figures  quoted  below  prove 
how  vastly  more  dependent  Great  Britain  is  upon  her  foreign 
trade  than  any  other  country.  They  also  seem  to  show  that 
both  optimism  and  pessimism  on  this  point  are  alike  out  of 
place.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  at  the  present  moment 
is,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  memorandum  before 


*  Memorandum  on  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  Population, 
Industry,  and  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  leading 
foreign  countries.  Cd.  1199,  1902. 
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mentioned,  that  both  the  population  and  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  power  of  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  this  country,  and  that 
their  competition  with  us  in  neutral  markets,  and  even  in 
our  home  market,  will  probably,  unless  we  ourselves  are  more 
active,  become  increasingly  serious  : 

Annual  Exports  (Special),  per  Head  of  the  Population,  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Countries,  for  the  Quinquennial  Periods  beginning 
1870-74. 


United 

Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

United 

States 

Average  of  period — 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

1870-74 

7  7  3 

3  15 

0 

2 

16 

7 

2  9  11 

1875-79 

e  0  0 

3  14 

11 

3 

3 

0 

2  16  3 

1880-84 

6  13  2 

3  13 

5 

3 

8 

8 

3  5  11 

1885-89 

6  3  8 

3  9 

3 

3 

5 

6 

2  11  10 

1890-94 

6  2  11 

3  11 

4 

3 

2 

9 

2  19  0 

1895-99 

5  19  5 

3  14 

7 

2 

2  18  4 

‘Thus  the  exports  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  are  in  either  France  or  Germany,  and  are  still 
more  in  excess  of  what  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Since  1875, 
also,  the  exports  per  head  have  been  nearly  stationary  in  all  the 
countries  named,  so  that  no  one  is  getting  ahead  of  the  others  in  this 
respect.  I  mention  1875,  because  in  the  period  1870-74  the  figures 
for  the  United  Kingdom  were  largely  swollen  by  such  exceptional 
circumstances  as  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  payment 
of  the  French  indemnity  to  Germany,  and  the  “  boom  ”  in  our  iron 
and  coal  trades  at  a  time  when  railway  construction  abroad  was  brisk. 
These  and  other  causes  all  contributed  to  unusually  high  prices. 

‘  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  imports,  as  to  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  compare  the  amounts  per  head : 


Annual  Net  Imports  {^Imports  less  Re-exports),  per  Head  of  the 
Popidation,  of  the  undermentioned  Countries,  for  the  Quinquennial 
Periods  beginning  1870-74. 


United 

Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

United 

States 

Average  of  period — 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

1870-74 

9  2 

4 

3 

15 

8 

4 

6 

3 

2  18  7 

1875-79 

9  10 

4 

4 

6 

7 

4 

6 

1 

2  2  5 

1  1880-84 

9  15 

4 

5 

1 

4 

3 

8 

3 

2  15  7 

1  1885-89 

8  14 

2 

4 

6 

10 

3 

9 

5 

2  8  11 

1890-94 

9  7 

3 

4 

8 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2  11  11 

'  1895-99 

9  17 

2 

4 

4 

9 

4 

6 

10 

1  19  11 
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‘  Thus  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  per  head  are  more  than 
double  those,  of  any  of  the  other  countries  named  per  head ;  nearly 
five  times  the  imports  per  head  of  the  United  States.  And  none  of 
the  countries  named  are  gaining  on  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
respect.’ 

In  spite  of  these  figures,  however,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  that  there  are  not  disquieting  elements  in  the 
situation.  Our  exports  to  European  countries — excluding 
coal,  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  increase — have  remained 
nearly  stationary  for  twenty  years,  and  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  seriously  declined.  In  so  far  as  this 
fact  is  due  to  the  industrial  growth  of  our  two  great  com¬ 
petitors  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  It  is  never  a 
pleasant  process  to  descend  from  a  position  of  unchallenged 
supremacy  to  a  second  place.  But  so  long  as  the  process  in¬ 
volves  no  diminution  of  our  national  well-being  (but  rather 
the  contrary)  it  is  one  which  we  can  afford  to  bear  with 
equanimity,  except  in  so  far  as  our  relative  loss  is  due  to  any 
inferiority  in  intelligence  and  activity.  It  is,  moreover,  no 
sudden  phenomenon,  but  one  which  was  foreseen  fifty  years 
ago  by  those  much-derided  prophets  Cobden  and  his  friends, 
and  one  for  which  we  have  found  ample  compensation,  not  only 
in  the  expansion  of  the  home  market,  but  in  the  increase  of 
trade  within  the  Empire,  a  foretaste  of  far  greater  increase  in 
the  future.  But  the  check  to  our  foreign  trade  is  not  due 
entirely  to  these  natural,  perhaps  irremediable,  causes,  and  the 
resentment  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry  for  retaliation  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  foreign  tariffs  have  hindered  the 
growth  of  our  export  trade.  Tbe  classical  exemplification  of 
this  fact  is  the  action  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  for  in  spite  of 
taiiffs  we  have  succeeded  in  increasing  our  exports  to  most 
foreign  countries  except  America.  This  resentment  may 
easily  be  fanned  into  flame  by  any  attempt  of  a  foreign 
Pow  er  to  punish  our  Colonies  for  offering  preferential  trad¬ 
ing  advantages  to  this  country,  conduct  such  as  is  ascribed 
to  Germany,  but  which  seems  quite  as  probably  due  to 
the  anomalous  position  caused  by  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies  in  fiscal  matters  and  commercial  policy.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  our  chief  object  should  be  to  increase  our 
trade  with  our  neighbours  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  desire  to  force  them,  by  a  ‘  policy  of  negotiation,’ 
to  treat  us  with  greater  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that 
Germany,  27  per  cent,  of  whose  exports  go  to  Britain  and 
her  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  the  United  States  with 
their  immense  exports  to  us,  could  be  made  to  suffer  very 
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seriously  if  we  chose  to  submit  to  the  loss  which  hostile 
action  would  assuredly  also  inflict  on  ourselves.  And  if 
such  action  could  be  taken  by  a  free-trade  country  avowedly 
to  bring  about  freer  trade  and  without  permanently  com¬ 
promising  her  free-trade  position,  there  would  be  much,  as 
Adam  Smith  held,  to  be  said  in  its  defence,  and  the  inevitable 
loss  might  be  justified  by  subsequent  gains.  The  appeal  of 
the  policy  of  the  ‘  big  revolver  ’  to  the  diplomatist  faced  by 
bounties  and  trusts  is  naturally  irresistible.  But  we  fear 
that  measures  so  defined  and  limited  are  nothing  but  an  idle 
dream.  To  begin  with,  the  retaliation  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
vited  is  the  outcome  of  a  permanent  policy  by  which  the 
colonial  trade  is  to  be  assisted  at  the  expense  of  foreign  trade. 
Once  adopted  it  could  not  be  abandoned  without  injuring 
and  alienating  vital  colonial  interests.  Even  apart  from 
such  a  complication  as  this  retaliation  must  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  permanent  tariffs.  You  cannot  impose  and  abandon 
a  custom  duty  as  you  sheathe  or  unsheathe  a  sword.  The 
imposition  of  a  duty,  if  it  is  effectual,  diverts  trade  into 
fresh  channels  and  creates  interests  at  home  which  make 
its  repeal  difficult  if  not  impossible.  And  if  the  existence 
of  a  tariff  against  foreign  countries  enabled  the  British 
Government  (with  the  concurrence  of  British  manufacturers) 
to  approach  foreign  governments  with  a  view  to  mutual 
reductions,  these  governments  would  have  to  fight  the 
opposition  of  their  own  protected  interests  before  they 
could  accede  to  the  suggestion.  Unless  both  parties  to  a 
negotiation  really  desire  freer  trade,  the  invariable  ex¬ 
perience  of  history  teaches  us  that  a  tariff  war  only  leaves 
tariffs  higher  than  before  with  the  losses  of  the  struggle 
superadded.  If  they  do  wish  for  freer  trade  no  ‘  war  ’  is 
necessary,  as  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1860  and  successive 
commercial  treaties  proved.  Sir  Robert  Peel  endeavoured 
for  years  to  bargain  with  the  assistance  of  a  tariff,  and  it 
was  only  when  wearied  by  unsuccessful  efforts,  as  he  himself 
stated,  that  he  threw  away  his  weapon  and  decided  to  fight 
hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  And  if  economically  retalia¬ 
tion  will,  as  we  believe,  fail  in  its  professed  object  of 
lowering  the  wall  against  us,  are  we  justified  in  running  the 
political  risks  involved  in  it  ?  Upon  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  with  the  United  States  more  than  on  any  other 
single  factor  depends  the  future  security  of  the  British 
Empire.  Unreasonable  as  it  might  be,  the  United  States 
could  not  view  with  indifference  measures  whose  chief  effect 
would  be  to  strike  at  their  great  and  growing  export  trade 
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to  Great  Britain  and  her  self-governing  colonies ;  and  re¬ 
taliation  would  be  easy,  for  Lancashire  lives  upon  American 
cotton,  and  America  could  at  any  moment  offer  such  irre¬ 
sistible  advantages  to  Canada  as  to  undermine  and  stultify 
our  preferential  policy.  A  recent  student  of  German 
polemical  literature  gives  an  impressive  warning  of  the 
danger  of  such  a  policy  as  regai’ds  the  Continent. 

‘  “  If  England  turn  protectionist,”  ’  he  quotes  from  Livonius, 

‘  “  Continental  Europe  will  have  to  unite  in  order  to  avoid  being 
economically  trampled  on  \_brutalizirt2,  and  the  result  will  probably  be 
war.”  The  peace-keeping  action  of  free  trade,’  he  proceeds,  ‘  has 
never  been  so  forcibly  illustrated.  The  British  Empire  provokes 
envy  as  it  is,  though  everybody  profits  by  it.  But  the  mind  can 
hardly  grasp  the  furious  hatred  and  settled  rancour  it  would  excite  if 
a  serious  attempt  were  made  to  confine  its  benefits  to  Anglo- 
Saxondom.’  (‘  German  Ambitions,’  by  Vigilans  sed  .®quus,  p.  10.) 

If  this,  or  anything  like  it,  would  be  the  effect  of  simple 
discrimination  against  the  foreigner,  we  are  sufficiently 
warned  as  to  the  probable  success  of  a  retaliatory  policy. 
There  are  surely  means  by  which  a  great  and  powerful  State 
can  resent  attacks,  if  any  should  be  contemplated,  on  the 
interests  of  her  Colonies,  without  courting  reprisals  and  in¬ 
juring  herself  by  instituting  a  state  of  war  which  she  is  ill- 
qualified  to  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Some  sense 
of  proportion  between  a  possible  danger  and  the  means  of 
combating  it  should  surely  be  observed.  The  detailed 
figures  of  our  trade  with  Germany — an  increasing  one  even 
now  as  regards  our  exports  to  that  country — need  only  to  be 
looked  at  to  carry  conviction  that  the  gjime  of  retaliation, 
played  as  it  would  be  by  experts  whom  we  could  not  match, 
would  recoil  crushiugly  on  our  heads.  Is  there  not  a 
certain  hypocrisy  in  protesting  our  defenceless  condition 
and  in  declaiming  against  foreign  tariffs  (which  are  largely 
needed  for  revenue  purposes)  when  we  ourselves  raise  a 
considerably  larger  sum  from  customs  duties  than  any 
other  country  except  the  United  States?  And  is  not  the 
chance  to  which  we  have  alluded  that  foreign  nations  may 
spontaneously  initiate  a  more  enlightened  commercial  policy 
sufficiently  great  to  make  us  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to 
methods  which  would  indefinitely  retard  such  a  change? 
The  reversal  of  the  protective  policy  in  the  United  States 
may  at  any  moment  become  a  practical  question,  and  the 
recent  immense  socialist  vote  in  Germany  is  at  once  a 
product  of  and  a  protest  against  conditions  which  involve 
the  taxation  of  food  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Would 
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it  not  be  wise,  before  imitating  the  commercial  tactics  of 
our  rivals,  and  adopting  a  policy  ‘  made  in  Germany,*  to 
observe  more  closely  the  evils  which  those  tactics  have 
brought  upon  them :  the  existence  of  the  huge  trusts  and 
cartels  which  are  the  growth  of  protective  systems,  and  which 
do  far  more  to  demoralise  industrial  conditions  in  Germany 
and  America  than  to  disorganise  our  market;  the  sinister 
spread  of  socialism  abroad,  from  which  we  are  absolutely 
free ;  the  corruption  of  political  and  parliamentary  life  ? 
If  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  generation  to  grasp  eco¬ 
nomic  truths  such  as  that  it  is  advantageous  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest,  even  if  we  have  to  sell  in  dear,  markets ;  that 
imports  create  exports,  the  two  processes  being  inseparably 
connected  ;  that  two  tariff  walls  are  worse  in  their  effect  of 
restricting  trade  than  one  only :  we  can  at  least  console 
ourselves  by  dwelling  on  the  points  in  which  we  still  show 
superiority  to  all  our  rivals. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  fact  with  which  the 
agitation  now  being  set  on  foot  will  have  to  deal  is  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  testimony  of  the 
last  Budget  speech  is  final  on  this  head,  for  it  was  found 
impossible  to  point  to  a  single  disquieting  symptom  save  the 
want  of  money  in  the  City,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  great 
war  expenditure.  The  latest  returns  of  the  foreign  trade 
show  that  trade  still  at  record  figures ;  railway  traffics 
have  increased ;  wages  are  at  a  high  level,  with  very  little 
want  of  employment  for  skilled  labour ;  and  pauperism  has 
declined  9  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years,  while  the  population 
has  increased  by  18  per  cent.  The  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  have  increased  in  fifteen  years  from  101  millions 
to  187  millions,  while  the  savings  of  the  richer  classes,  to 
judge  from  the  figures  of  the  great  clearing  banks,  increased 
by  a  considerably  larger  figure.  British  shipping  not  only 
still  largely  exceeds  all  other  shipping,  but  has  during  the 
last  two  years  substantially  gained  on  its  competitors.  The 
capital  wealth  of  the  country  per  head  of  the  population  has 
risen  as  follows:  from  143Z.  in  1843  to  200/.  in  1865,  260/. 
in  1875,  270/.  in  1885,  288/.  in  1891,  and  366/.  in  1900 ! 
The  national  income  has  in  the  same  manner  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and  must  stand  at 
over  40/.  per  head,  while  the  aggregate  both  of  capital  and 
income  considerably  exceeds  that  of  any  of  Great  Britain’s 
competitors.  The  fact  of  the  steady  rise  in  the  produce 
of  a  penny  of  the  income  tax  till  it  now  stands  at  over 
2^  millions  sterling  is  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  of 
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sound  economic  health.  The  record  of  the  last  ten  years 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  that,  even  if  the  foreign  trade  has 
no  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population, 
and  may  fall  below  it  in  future,  other  agencies  must  have 
more  than  supplied  the  deficiency,  unless  the  figures  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  overwhelming  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
can  be  explained  away.  We  are  solemnly  warned  that  our 
foreign  trade  has  now  reached  its  utmost  limit  of  expansion. 
The  prophecy  is  probably  as  absurd  as  such  prophecies  in 
the  past  have  proved  to  be ;  but  even  if  it  should  be  correct 
we  have  certainly  reached  a  point  when  we  need  not  watch 
with  such  painful  intensity  a  single  and  decreasingly  im¬ 
portant  index  of  national  prosperity,  such  as  foreign  trade. 
Accumulation  may  equally  be  the  result  of  profitable  home 
enterprise,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  fantastic  or 
undesirable  as  is  generally  assumed  (unless,  indeed,  labour 
is  considered  an  end  in  itself)  in  the  notion  that  this 
country  may  be  tending  to  a  position  like  that  of  the  rentier 
in  the  life  of  individuals. 

The  one  serious  danger  to  which  the  Empire  is  exposed  is 
the  portentous  growth  of  national  and  local  debt  combined, 
and  of  the  national  expenditure — a  danger  which  is  sedu¬ 
lously  ignored  by  our  panic-mongering  politicians.  That 
this  burden  has  not  as  yet  been  seriously  felt  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  substantial  equity  of  the  present  methods 
of  raising  the  revenue,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  any  large 
addition  to  indirect  taxation  by  the  imposition  of  fresh 
tariffs  must  necessarily  impair  to  the  detriment  of  the 
poorer  classes.  We  are  not  among  those  who  would  close 
their  eyes,  like  the  advocates  of  this  fiscal  revolution,  to  the 
darker  side  of  the  national  life :  to  the  defective  education, 
the  want  of  thrift,  the  self-indulgence  in  the  matter  of  holi¬ 
days  and  amusement,  of  drink  and  gambling,  which  cha¬ 
racterise  all  classes,  and  which  especially  handicap  British 
as  compared  with  foreign  labour.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  minimise 
the  extent  of  the  poverty  which,  largely  in  consequence  of 
these  vices  and  defects,  still  prevails  among  our  people.  But 
we  ask  to  be  shown  how  the  erection  of  further  customs 
barriers  will  affect  these  questions.  We  are  aware  of  the 
suggestion  that  by  the  encouragement  of  British  agriculture 
(if  that  aim  is  compatible  with  stimulating  food  imports 
from  the  Colonies)  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
one  great  evil — the  alleged  but  unproved  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  race — by  checking  the  movement  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  cities.  The  experience  of  protectionist  countries 
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does  not  encourage  this  hope.  Both  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  we  are  told,*  have  attained  to  the  position  of  increasing 
more  quickly  than  the  United  Kingdom  their  non-agricultural 
population,  which  will  shortly  exceed  our  own  in  numbers. 
Those  who  so  strenuously  deny  that  free  trade  has  been  a 
main  cause  of  British  manufacturing  success  must  logically 
concede  that  it  has  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  depopulation 
of  the  agricultural  districts,  which  is  due  to  more  far-reaching 
causes,  and  which  the  imposition  of  moderate  duties  on 
grain  could  do  nothing  to  arrest.  Town  life,  both  here 
and  in  other  civilised  countries,  has  come  to  stay,  and  the 
problem  of  making  its  conditions  not  only  tolerable  but 
healthful  is  one  which  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  which  lie  before  modern  statesmen.  But  with  all 
qualifications,  free  traders  are  surely  entitled  to  insist  on  the 
many  conclusive  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  to 
appeal  for  caution  from  those  who  so  boldly  invoke  the  finite 
wisdom  of  governments  to  deal  with  the  hitherto  unfettered 
enterprise  by  which  this  great  edifice  of  ordered  wealth  has 
been  built  up. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  question  of  preferential  trade  with  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  if  only  because  that  aspect  is  by  this 
time  fairly  familiar.  It  seems  to  be  conceded,  even  by 
those  who  advocate  the  change,  that  the  benefits  which  this 
country  may  expect  to  derive  from  it  are  wholly  in  a  some¬ 
what  remote  future,  that  the  elements  of  a  fair  bargain  are 
at  present  wanting  between  the  two  parties,  and  that  both 
the  proportion  and  the  normal  increase  of  our  colonial  trade 
are  highly  satisfactory.  It  might  well  be  asked  how  better 
results  could  have  been  attained  under  any  system  but 
that  of  complete  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  an  ideal 
professed  by  all  parties,  but  which  must  be  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  by  the 
predominant  partner.  No  argument  of  an  economic  kind 
has  as  yet  been  advanced  which  impugns  the  conclusions 
of  Lord  Ripon’s  able  and  exhaustive  despatch  of  1895  on 
the  whole  subject.  One  change,  however,  there  is  in  the 
situation.  The  question  has  become  extremely  difficult 
to  argue  on  mere  business  principles,  for  the  main  positions 
of  this  country  in  the  discussion  have  been  given  away  in 
advance  by  the  statesman  whose  great  services  to  Im¬ 
perial  unity  entitle  him  to  speak  with  authority.  We 
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have  learnt  from  him,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
Colonies  have  heard  and  acclaimed  the  suggestion,  that  the 
Mother  Country  is  not  doing  enough  for  her  kinsfolk  by 
giving  a  free  entry  to  all  their  products  and  bearing  on  her 
shoulders  unaided  the  burden  of  their  defence.  The  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  ‘  unless  the  question 
‘  of  trade  and  commerce  were  settled  satisfactorily  he  for 
*  one  did  not  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  Empire  ’  has 
made  the  discussion  and  inquiry  to  which  he  has  invited  his 
countrymen  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy.  A  serious  danger 
has  thus  arisen,  that  those  who  honestly  endeavour  to  make 
clear  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  principles  upon  which 
they  believe  their  vital  interests  depend  may  be  represented 
as  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  Imperial  unity.  This 
danger  the  action  of  Imperial  statesmen  such  as  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Lord  Goschen,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  of  ex-colonial 
Governors  like  Lord  Jersey  and  Lord  Brassey,  who  have 
spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice,  may  do  much  to  avert,  for 
men  like  these  cannot  be  charged  with  speaking  with  any 
object  but  that  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  the  statesmen  we  have  named  have  indeed 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  self-governing  Colonies 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  closer  constitutional  relations 
with  us.  We  have  never  been  convinced  of  the  wisdom,  in 
the  interests  of  real  unity,  of  contemplating  as  probable  any 
closer  relationship  than  that  of  a  league  between  sister 
nations,  bound  together  by  common  nationality  and  by  the 
link  of  the  imperial  crown.  The  lessons  of  the  past  cannot 
be  ignored.  We  have  justly  prided  ourselves  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  loyalty  which  the  late  war  called 
forth.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  sentiment  has  been  nourished.  Its  growth  has 
depended,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  on  the  absolute  freedom, 
both  in  the  political  and  the  commercial  sphere,  which  has 
been  claimed  by  and  granted  to  the  Colonies  by  the  Mother 
Country.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  sympathise  with 
the  idea,  upon  which  much  of  the  present  agitation  is 
based,  that  the  continued  existence  of  this  country  as  a 
great  power  depends  upon  the  actual  incorporation  with 
her,  political  or  commercial,  of  the  Colonies.  Any  such 
idea  appears  to  us  to  involve  a  serious  misconception  of 
the  history,  the  nature,  and  the  needs  of  the  congeries  of 
peoples  and  states  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  the  great  self- 
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governing  colonies  form  but  a  small  portion,  in  point  of 
population,  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Great  Britain,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  is  responsible  for  the  security  and 
happiness  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  It  is 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  India,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has 
lately  reminded  us,  that  we  are  obliged  increasingly  to 
become  a  military  as  well  as  a  naval  Power ;  it  is  from  the 
necessity  of  the  defence  of  India  that  our  chief  preoccupa¬ 
tions  in  foreign  policy  arise.  In  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
at  large,  then,  it  may  be  contended  that  this  country  must 
long  retain,  not  only  full  freedom  of  action  in  foreign  policy, 
but  also  the  power  to  pursue,  as  far  as  possible  unfettered, 
the  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  which  best  suits  the  needs 
of  her  home  population  ;  for  upon  their  prosperity  and  con¬ 
tentment,  upon  their  ability  and  willingness  to  support  the 
great  burden  of  taxation  which  Imperial  defence  entails  upon 
them,  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  depends.  Their  ability 
to  do  so  would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  measures  which 
added  to  the  cost  of  living  for  the  masses,  and  raised  their 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  or  which  increased  the 
cost  of  production  of  manufactures  for  home  or  foreign  con¬ 
sumption,  upon  the  profits  of  which  the  population  mainly 
subsists.  Their  willingness  might  be  impaired  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  these  sacrifices  were  imposed  upon  them  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  distant  colonial  fellow-subjects  who  are  called  upon 
to  submit  to  no  similar  burden  for  defence,  and  are  not  in  a 
position  to  extend  reciprocal  treatment  in  any  real  sense  to 
their  imports  from  this  country.  It  would  indeed  be  a  new  and 
disastrous  result  of  a  forcing  policy  which  created  a  feeling 
that  the  Colonies  were  a  burden  instead  of  a  source  of 
strength  and  well-justified  pride  to  this  country.  That 
any  such  feeling  would  find  a  ready  echo  in  Canada  or 
Australia  is  only  too  probable.  The  best  way  to  avert  it  is  by 
plain  speaking  and  discussion,  which  may  make  clear  the 
respective  position  and  real  interests  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

Opinions  will  probably  always  be  divided  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  abandonment  by  the  British  Government  in  the  ’fifties 
of  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  commercial  policy  of  self- 
governing  colonies.  It  is  certain  that  in  1847  Lord  Grey 
looked  forward  to  ‘  securely  establishing  a  system  of  free 
‘  trade  throughout  the  Empire,’  and  that  it  was  with  this 
object  in  view  that  he  dealt  the  final  blow  at  the  old 
system  of  monopoly  by  which  differential  duties  were 
levied  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  colonial  produce  in  our 
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‘  markets  and  our  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  Colonies.* 
He  did  not  anticipate  and  did  not  approve  of  the  action 
or  inaction  of  the  Home  Government  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  from  1879  onwards  of  high  protective  tariffs  in 
the  Colonies  against  the  Mother  Country.  But  he  would, 
we  may  be  sure,  have  viewed  with  far  greater  disapproval 
the  more  serious  surrender  of  principle  by  Great  Britain 
which  is  now  in  contemplation.  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  that  the  full  commercial  freedom  of  the  Colonies, 
involving,  of  course,  a  similar  freedom  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  was  and  still  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  harmonious  relations  between  them,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  either  the  larger 
trade  which  insistence  on  the  maintenance  of  free  trade 
might  have  gained  for  us,  or  the  advantages  which  a 
preference  in  colonial  markets  might  even  now  secure.  For 
it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  difficulties  and  disputes 
which  would  be  the  result  of  tying  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  Colonial  Treasuries  in  a  manner  which  would  sooner 
or  later  prove  irksome  to  some  of  the  many  parties  to  the 
bargain  would  not  far  outweigh  any  such  advantages.  As 
regards  Great  Britain  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  is 
candidly  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  preferential  arrange¬ 
ments,  though  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  minimise  the 
effect  of  this  admission.  Can  we  expect  that  Canada,  which 
is  geographically  so  close  to  the  great  American  markets,  and 
Australasia,  which  is  destined  to  form  part  of  a  Far  Eastern 
and  Pacific  system,  would  be  able  to  resist  the  promptings  of 
obvious  self-interest,  and  penalise  for  ever  their  commerce 
with  their  nearest  and  greatest  neighbours  ?  It  is  a  narrow, 
and  it  might  have  been  hoped  an  antiquated,  view  which 
would  endeavour  to  confine  commerce  within  national 
boundaries,  however  large  those  boundaries  may  be;  and  what 
is  possible  within  self-contained  areas  like  Germany  and  the 
United  States  may  well  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  de¬ 
sirable,  in  a  scattered  dominion  like  the  British  Empire.  The 
attempt  to  bind  may  therefore,  as  in  the  past,  lead  only  to 
dissension,  division,  and  dispersal.  Material  ties  are  no 
guarantee,  as  Burke  long  ago  pointed  out,  for  union  and 
loyalty.  ‘  My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection 
‘  which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 
‘  from  similar  privileges  and  equal  protection.  These  are 
‘ties  which  though  light  as  air  are  as  strong  as  links  of 
‘  iron.’  Even  if  our  commerce  were  endangered  by  freedom, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  we  should  remember  that 
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the  sentiment  to  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself  has  so 
often  successfully  appealed  is  a  greater  force  in  Imperial 
affairs  than  immediate  material  interests.  ‘  Without  eom- 
‘  mercial  bargains,*  Lord  Goschen  has  finely  said,  ‘  the 
‘Colonies  have  lavished  their  blood  in  South  Africa,  and 
‘  without  commercial  bargains  we  have  lavished  our  millions 
‘  in  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  which  includes  the  Colonies, 

‘  asking  but  little  in  return ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
‘  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  if  we  cannot  accept  this  plan  we 
‘are  to  accept  the  fate  of  a  dying  Empire.’  The  complete 
freedom  which  we  have  granted  to  the  great  Colonies  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  maintaining  their  loyalty,  and 
there  is  no  desire  in  any  quarter  to  go  back  on  the  gift.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  on  their  part  will  not  recognise 
the  equal  necessity  for  the  Mother  Country,  while  extending 
her  powerful  protection  to  them,  of  freedom  to  consider  in 
her  fiscal  and  commercial  arrangements  not  only  their 
interests,  but  the  interests  of  her  own  population,  and  of  the 
vaster  populations  under  her  sway.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  discussion  on  the  delicate  questions  thus  lightly  and 
prematurely  raised,  without  a  shadow  of  justification  arising 
from  the  material  condition  of  this  country  or  of  the 
Empire  at  large,  may  be  so  conducted,  to  quote  Lord 
Goschen’s  words,  that  ‘if  the  result  should  not  be  that 
‘  we  can  assent  to  the  views  of  the  Colonies,’  ‘if  the 
‘  Colonies  realize  that  they  cannot  press  on  in  this  matter 
‘  because  it  involves  the  taxation  of  food,’  no  ill  feeling  will 
be  left  behind,  and  that  we  can  ‘  go  forward  on  the  road 
‘  towards  consolidating  our  Empire  with  equal  confidence  as 
‘  in  the  past.’ 

If  it  were  not  for  the  disastrous  result  of  these  proposals 
in  forcing  to  the  front  what  was  at  first  thought  by  super¬ 
ficial  observers  to  be  a  side-issue,  the  question  of  protection 
for  home  manufactures,  we  should  watch  the  further  develope- 
ment  of  the  situation  with  some  equanimity.  The  harm, 
indeed,  already  done  in  this  direction  may  well  prove  to  be 
irreparable  ;  it  will  at  all  events  remain  for  years  a  dividing 
and  ‘  disfiguring  ’  element  in  politics.  But  as  regards  what 
we  must  still  hold  to  be  the  main  issue  before  the  country 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  has,  with  his  accustomed  lucidity, 
signalised  two  difficulties  which  we  believe  will  prove  in¬ 
superable — the  ‘  traditional  objection  of  our  population  to  a 
‘  tax  on  food  and  the  traditional  affection  of  the  Colonies  for 
‘  a  system  of  protection.’  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  that 
Colonial  Governments  are  prepared  to  do  more,  even  if  they 
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go  as  far  as  this,  than  tax  at  a  rather  higher  rate  their 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  with  the  possible  effect  of 
giving  to  this  country  a  proportion  of  that  trade — an  in¬ 
finitesimal  proportion  only,  for  the  bulk  of  it  consists  of 
such  articles  as  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  timber,  which  we 
cannot  produce.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that 
the  authors  of  the  proposal  themselves  confess  that  such  an 
advantage  would  be  inadequate  and  insufficient.  For  what 
concerns  this  country  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  his  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ablest  and  most  states¬ 
manlike  speech  yet  delivered  on  the  question,  has  insisted 
on  keeping  in  view  as  ‘  fundamental  ’  the  question  of  the 
‘  economical  effects  ’  of  a  change  of  policy  ‘  upon  our  own 
people  and  our  trade.’  He  has  told  us  that  no  political  con¬ 
sideration  would  induce  him  to  be  a  party  to  a  trial  of  the 
proposed  experiment,  ‘  unless  he  were  convinced  in  his  heart 
‘  .and  conscience  that  that  experiment  was  justified  on  sound 
*  economical  grounds,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
‘  that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
‘  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more  favoured 
‘  sections  of  the  working  classes.’  The  burden  of  proof,  as 
he  says,  eminently  rests  upon  those  who  proposed  this  change 
in  our  fiscal  system,  of  proof  that  the  great  political  advan¬ 
tages  held  out  to  us  can  be  purchased  except  ‘  at  the 
‘  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and  discontent  on  the  part 
‘  of  our  people.’  We  are  still  awaiting  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  practicability,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity,  of 
the  proposed  change,  for  the  arguments  hitherto  put  forw.ard 
on  the  economic  side  by  its  ablest  champions  have  been 
strangely  meagre  and  inconclusive.  This  is  no  academic 
question  to  be  solved  by  the  refinements  and  sophistries  of 
‘  modern  ’  economic  speculation,  and  something  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  the  complaints,  assertions,  and  predictions  so 
far  advanced  will  be  needed  to  outweigh  the  practical  con¬ 
sensus  of  administrative  and  financial  opinion  against  the 
reversal  of  a  system  which,  in  its  main  lines,  has  been  so 
splendidly  vindicated  by  long  experience. 


CGCGVI.  vnll  he  puhliehed  in  October, 


